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WIVES AND DAUGHtER^^ 

AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

c G-athering Clouds. 

Mrs. Gibson came back full of rose-coloured ac- 
counts of London. Lady Cumnor had been gracious 
and affectionate, "so touched by my going up to see 
her so soon after her return to England," Lady Harriet 
charming and devoted to her old governess. Lord 
Cumnor "just like his dear usual hearty self;" and as 
for the Kirkpatricks , no Lord Chancellor's house was 
ever grander than theirs, and the silk gown of the Q. C. 
had floated over housemaids and footmen. Cynthia, too, 
was so much admired; and as for her dress, Mrs. Klirk- 
patrick had showered down ball-dresses and wreaths, 
and pretty bonnets and mantles, like a fairy godmother. 
Mr. Gibson's poor present of ten pounds shrank into 
very small dimensions compared with all this muni- 
ficence. 

"And they're so fond of her, I don't know when 
we shall have her back," was Mib. Gibson's winding- 
up sentence. "And now, Molly, what have you and 
papa been doing? Very gay, you sounded in your 
letter. I had not time to read it in London; so I put it 
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in my pocket, and read it in the.;CO«ch Vofiaing home. 

But, my dear child, you dA ^^j?^'.?^ pli- fashioned with 

your gown made all-tig-lit; 4nd**ybur hair all tumbling 

about in curls.*. Ctrlb sie' quite gone out. We must 

do yaur:*^^ ^fferently," she continued, trying to 

, •SB4<iotli 'MoHj-'s black waves into straightness. 

;\ ••^^ sent Cynthia an African letter," said Molly, 

• {imidly. "Did you hear anything of what was in it?" 

"Oh, yes, poor child! It made her very uneasy, 

I think; she said she did not feel inclined to go to 

Mr. Rawson's ball, which was on that night, and for 

which Mrs. Kirkpatrick had given her the ball-dress. 

But there was really nothing for her to. fidget herself 

about Roger only said he had had another touch of 

fever, but was better when he wrote. He says every 

European has to be acclimatized by fever in that part 

of Abyssinia where he is." 

"And did she go?" asked Molly. 
"Yes, to be sure. It is not an engagement; and if 
it were, it is not acknowledged. Fancy her going and 
saying, *A young man that I know has been ill for a 
few days in Africa, two months ago, therefore I don't 
want to go to the ball to-night.' It would have seemed 
like affectation of sentiment; and if there's one thing I 
hate it is that." 

"She would hardly enjoy herself," said Molly. 
"Oh, yes, but she did. Her dress was white gauze, 
trimmed with lilacs, and she really did look — a 
mother may be allowed a little natural partiality — 
most lovely. And she danced every dance, although 
she was quite a stranger. I am sure she enjoyed 
herself, from her manner of talking about it next 
morning." 
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**I wonder if the squire knows " 

"Knows what? Ob» yes, to be sure I You mean 
about Roger. I daresay he doesn't, and there^s no 
need to tell him, for IVe no doubt it is all right 
now.'' And she went out of the room to finish her 
unpacking. 

MoUj let her work fall, and sighed. "It will he a 
year the day after to-morrow since he came here to 
propose our going to Htirst Wood, and mamma was so 
vexed at his calUng before lunch. I wonder if Cynthia 

remembers it ag well as I do. And now, perhaps 

Oh! Roger, Eoger! I wish — I pray that you were 
safe home again! How could we all hear it, if ■' 

She covered her face with her hands ^ and tried to 
stop tMnking. Saddenly she got np, as if stung by a 
venomous fancy. 

^^I don't believe she loves him as she ought, or she 
could net — could not have gone and danced. What 
shall I do if she does not? What shall I do? I can 
bear anything but that" 

But she found the long suspense m to hia health 
hard enough to endure. They were not likely to hear 
from him for a month at least, and before that time 
had elapsed Cynthia would be at home again. Molly 
learnt to long for her return before a fortnight of her 
absence was over- She had had no idea tliat perpetual 
t6te-4-t^tes with Mrs. Gibson could, by any possibility, 
be so tiresome as she found them* Perhaps Molly's 
state of dolicate health, consequent upon her rapid 
^owth during the last few months, made her irritable; 
but really often she had to get up and leave the room 
to calm herself down after listening to a long series of 
wordi, more frequently plaintive or discontented in 
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tone than cheerful, and which at the end conveyed no 
distinct^ impression of either the speaker's thought or 
feeling. , Whenever anything had gone wrong, when- 
ever Mr. Gibson had coolly persevered in anything to 
which she had objected; whenever the cook had made 
a mistake about the dinner, or the housemaid broken 
any little frangible article; whenever Molly's hair was 
not done to her liking, or her dress did not become 
her, or the smell of dinner pervaded the house, or the 
wrong callers came, or the right callers did not come 
— in fact, whenever anything went wrong, poor Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was regretted and mourned over, nay, 
almost blamed, as if, had he only given himself the 
trouble of living, he could have helped it. 

"When I look back to those hajf^y days, it seems 
to me as if I had never valued them as I ought. To 
be sure — youth, love, — what did we care for 
poverty! I remember dear Mr. Kirkpatrick walking 
five miles into Stratford to buy me a muffin because 
I had such a fancy for one after Cynthia was bom. I 
don't mean to complain of dear papa — but I don't 
think — but, perhaps I ought not to say it to you. 
If Mr. Kirkpatrick had but taken care of that cough 
of his; but he was so obstinate! Men always are, I 
think. And it really was selfish of him. Only I dare- 
say he did not consider the forlorn state in which I 
should be left. It came harder upon me than upon 
most people, because I always was of such an afPec- 
tipnate sensitive nature. I remember a little poem of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick's , in which he compared my heart to 
a harpstring, vibrating to the slightest breeze." 

"I thought harpstrings required a pretty strong 
finger to make them sound," said Molly. 
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*My SEear child, youVe no more poetry in jon 
than jour fatlier. And as for your hair! it's worse 
than ever. Can't yon drencli it in water to take those 
nntidy twists and twirls out of it?" 

*'It only makes it eurl more and more irlien it gets 
dry,'^ said Molly, sudden tears coming into her eyes m 
a recollection came before her like a picture seen long 
ago and forgotten for years — a young mother wash- 
ing and dressing her little girl; placing the half-naked 
darling on her knee , and twining the wet rings of dark 
hair fondly round her Angel's, and then^ in an ecstasy 
of fondness^ kisBing the little curly head. 

The receipt of Cynthia's letters made very agree- 
able events. She did not write often » but her letters 
were tolerably long when they did come, and very 
sprightly in tone. There was constant mention made 
of many new names, which conveyed no idea toMolJy, 
though Krs. Gibsou would tiy and enlighten her by 
running commentaries like the following: — 

**JiIrs. Green 1 ah, that's Mr, Joneses pretty cousin, 
who lives in Knssell Square with the fat husband. 
They keep their carriage 5 but I'm not sure if it is not 
Mr, Green who is Mrs. Jones's cousin. We can ask 
Cynthia when she comes home, Mr. Henderson! to be 
sure — a young man with black whiskers , a pupil of 
Mx, Kirkpatrick^s formerly, — or was he a pupil of Mr, 
Mmray's? I know they said he had read law with 
somebody. Ah, yes! they are the people who called 
the day after Mr, Raws on' s ball, and who admired 
Cynthia so much, without knowing I was her mother. 
She was very handsomely dressed indeed ^ in black 
satin; and the son had a glass eye, but he was a young 
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man of good property. Coleman! yes, that was the 
name." 

No more news of Roger nntil some time after Cyn- 
thia had returned from her London visit. She came 
back looking fresher and prettier than ever, beautiftilly 
dressed, thanks to her own good taste, and her cousin's 
generosity, fall of amusing details of the gay life she 
had been enjoying, yet not at all out of spirits at 
having left it behind her. She brought home all sorts 
of pretty and dainty devices for Molly, a neck-ribbon 
made up in the newest fashion, a pattern for a tippet, 
a delicate pair of tight gloves, embroidered as Molly 
had never seen gloves embroidered before, and many 
another little sign of remembrance during her absence. 
Yet somehow or other, Molly felt that Cynthia was 
changed in her relation to her. Molly was aware that 
she had never had Cynthia's full confidence, for with 
all her apparent frankness and ndiveU of manner, Cyn- 
thia was extremely reserved and reticent. She knew 
this much of herself, and had often laughed about it 
to Molly, and the latter had by this time found out the 
truth of her friend's assertion. But Molly did not 
trouble herself much about it. She too knew that there 
were many thoughts and feelings that flitted through 
her mind which she should never think of telling to 
any one, except perhaps — if they were ever very 
much thrown together — to her father. She knew that 
Cynthia withheld from her more than thoughts and 
feelings — that she withheld facts. But then , as Molly 
reflected, these facts might involve details of struggle 
and suffering — might relate to her mother's neglect — 
and altogether be of so painful a character, that it would 
be well if Cynthia could forget her childhood altogether, 
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instead of fixing it in her mind by the relation of her 
grievances and trouhles. So it was not now by any 
want of confidence that Molly feU distanced as it were. 
It was because Cynthia rather avoided than sought her 
companionship; becauee her ayes shunned the straight, 
serions, loviDg look of Molly's; because there were cer- 
tain subjects on which she evidently disliked speaking, 
not particularly interesting things as far as Molly conld 
perceive, but it almost seemed as if they lay on the 
road to points to be avoided. Molly felt a sort of sigh- 
ing pleasure in noticing Cytithia's changed manner of 
talking about Roger. She spoke of hira tenderly now; 
"poor Hoger," as she called him; and Molly thought 
that she must be referring to the illness which he had 
mentioned in his last letter. One morning in the first 
week after Cynthia^ a return home , just as he was going 
out, Mj. Gibson ran up into the drawing-room, booted 
aod spurred, and hastily laid an open pamphlet down 
before her; pointing out a particular passage with his 
finger, but not speaking a word before he rapidly 
quitted the room. His eyes were sparkling, and had 
an amused as well as pleased expression. All this 
Molly noticed, as well as Cynthia's flush of colour as 
she read what was thus pointed out to ber. Then she 
pushed it a littJe on one side, not cloBing the book, 
however, and went on with her work, 

*^Wbat is it? may I see it?^' asked Molly, stretch- 
ing out her hand for the pamphlet, which lay within 
ber reach » But she did not take it until Cynthia had 
said — 

"Certainly; I don*t suppose there are any great 
secrets in a scientific jonmal, full of reporta of meet- 
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ings." And she gave the book a little push towards 
MoUy. 

"Oh, Cynthia!" said Molly, catching her breath as 
she read, "are you not proud?" For it was an account 
of an annual gathering of the Geographical Society, 
and Lord Hollingford had read a letter he had received 
from Roger Hamley, dated from Arracuoba, a district 
in Africa, hitherto unvisited by any intelligent Euro- 
pean traveller; and about which Mr. Hamley sent many 
curious particulars. The reading of this letter had been 
received with the greatest interest, and several subse- 
quent speakers had paid the writer very high compli- 
ments. 

But Molly might have known Cynthia better than 
to expect an answer responsive to the feelings that 
prompted her question. Let Cynthia be ever so proud, 
ever so glad, or so grateful, or even indignant, re- 
morseful, grievous or sorry, the very fact that she was 
expected by another to entertain any of these emotions, 
would have been enough to prevent her expressing 
them. 

"I'm afraid I'm not as much struck by the wonder 
of the thing as you are, Molly. Besides, it is not news 
to me;' at least, not entirely. I heard about the meet- 
ing before I left London; it was a good deal talked 
about in my uncle's set; to be sure, I didn't hear all 
the fine things they say of him there — but there, you 
know, that's a mere fashion of speaking, which means 
nothing; somebody is bound to pay compliments when 
a lord takes the trouble to read one of his letters 
aloud." 

"Nonsense," said Molly. "You know you don't 
believe what you are saying, Cynthia." 
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Cyiitlik gave that pretty little jerk of her Bhoulderfi, 
wMch was her equivalent for a French shrugs, but did 
not lift up her head from her sewing', Molly began to 
read the report over again, 

*^Why^ Cynthia I" she said, "you might have been 
there; ladies were there. It says *manj ladies were 
present,' Oh, couldn^t you have managed to goV If 
your uncle*a set cared about these things, wouldn't 
some of them have taken yon?" 

"Perhaps J if I Lad asked them. But 1 think they 
would have been rather astonished at my sudden turn 
for science/* 

"You might have told your uncle how matters 
really stood, he would not have talked about it if you 
bad wished him not, I am sure, and he could have 
helped you."" 

*'Once for all, Molly," said CyntLia, now laying 
down her work, and speaking with quick authority, 
" do learu to understand that it is , and always has been 
my wish, not to have the relation which Koger and I 
bear to each other, mentioned or talked about. WLeu 
the right time comes, I will make it known to my 
uncle, and to everybody whom it may concern ; but I 
am not going to make mischief, and get myself into 
trouble — even for the sake of hearing compliments 
paid to him ^ by letting- it out before the time. If 
I'm pushed to it, I'd sooner break it oE altogether at 
once, and have done with it, 1 can't be worse off than 
I am now," Her angry tone had changed into a kind 
of desponding complaint before she had ended her 
sentence. Molly looked at her with dismay. 

*'I can't understand you, Cynthia,'' she said at 
lengtli. 
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"No; I daresay you can't," said Cynthia, looking 
at her with tears in her eyes, and very tenderly, as if 
in atonement for her late vehemence. "I am afraid — 
I hope you never will." 

In a moment, Molly's arms were round her. "Oh, 
Cynthia," she murmured, "have I been plaguing you? 
Have I vexed you? Don't say you're afraid of my 
knowing you. Of course you've your faults, everybody 
has, but I think I love you the better for them." 

"I don't know that I am so very bad," said Cynthia, 
smiling a little through the tears that Molly's words 
and caresses had forced to overflow from her eyes. 
"But I've got into scrapes. I'm in a scrape now. I 
do sometimes believe I shall always be in scrapes, and 
if they ever come to light, I shall seem to be worse 
than I really am; and I know your father will throw 
me off, and I — no, I won't be afraid .that ygu will, 
Molly." 

"I'm sure I won't. Are they — do you think — 
how would Roger take it?" asked Molly, very timidly. 

"I don't know. I hope he will never hear of it. I 
don't see why he should, for in a little while I shall be 
quite clear again. It all came about without my ever 
thinking I was doing wrong. I've a great mind to tell 
you all about it, Molly." 

Molly did not like to urge it, though she longed to 
know, and to see if she could not offer help; but while 
Cynthia was hesitating, and perhaps, to say the truth, 
rather regretting that she had even made this slight ad- 
vance towards bestowing her confidence, Mrs. Gibson 
came in, full of some manner of altering a gown of 
hers, so as to make it into the fashion of the day, as 
she had seen it during her visit to London. Cynthia 
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seemed to forget iier tears and her troubles^ and to 
throw her owa soul into millinery. 

Cyntliia^s correspondence went on pretty briskly 
with her London cousins, according to the usual rate 
of correspondence in tho&ie days. Indeed ^ Mrs. Gibson 
was occasionally inclined to complain of the froquency 
of Helen Kirkpatrick'a letters^; for before tlie penny 
post came in, the recipient had to pay the postage of 
letters; and el eve npenee-iialf penny three times a week 
camo, according to Mrs, Gibs on *s mode of reckoning 
when annoyed, to a sum *' between threfc and four 
shillings," But these complaints were only for the 
family; they saw the wrong side of the tapestry. Hoi- 
lingford in general. Miss Brownings in particular^ 
heard of ^'dear Helen-s enthusiastic friendship for 
Cynthia," and of *'the real pleasure it was to receive 
such constant news — relays of news indeed — from 
London. It wai^ almost as good as living tliereT' 

**A great deal better I sliould think ,'^ said Miss 
Browning with some severity. For she Lad got many 
of her notions of the metropolis from the British Es- 
sayists , where town is so often represented as the centre 
of dissipation, corrupting country wives and squires* 
daughters^ and unfitting them for all their duties by 
the constant whiil of its not always innocent ^deajsures^. 
London was a sort of moral pitch, which few could 
touch and not ho defiled. Miss Browning had been on 
the watch for the signs of deterioration in Cynthia's 
character ever since her retui'n home. But, except in 
a greater number of pretty and becoming articles of 
dress, there was no great change for the worse to be 
perceived. Cynthia had been *'jn the world," had 
^"beheld the glare and glitter and dazzling display of 

Wir« Utid DanghkufA lU. ^ 
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London," yet had come back to Hollingford as ready 
as ever to place a chair for Miss Browning, or to gather 
flowers for a nosegay for Miss Phoebe, or to mend her 
own clothes. But all this was set down to the merits 
of Cynthia, not to the credit of London- town. 

"As far as I can judge of London," said Miss 
Browning, sententiously continuing her tirade against 
the place, "it's no better than a pickpocket and a 
robber dressed up in the spoils of honest folk. I should 
like to know where my Lord Hollingford was bred, and 
Mr. Roger Hamley. Your good husband lent me that 
report of the meeting, Mrs. Gibson, where so much was 
said about them both, and he was as proud of their 
praises as if he had been akin to them, and Phoebe 
read it aloud to me, for the print was too small for my 
eyes; she was a good deal perplexed with all the new 
names of places, but I said she'd better skip them, for 
we had never heard of them before and probably should 
never hear of them again, but she read out the fine 
things they said of my lord, and Mr. Roger, and I put it 
to you^ where were liiey bom and bred? Why, within 
eight miles of Hollingford; it might have been Molly 
there or me; it's all a chance; and then they go and 
talk about the pleasures of intellectual society in Lon- 
don, and the distinguished people up there that it is 
such an advantage to know, and all the time I know 
it's only shops and the play that's the real attraction. 
But that's neither here nor there. We all put our best 
foot foremost, and if we have a reason to give that 
looks sensiblo'we speak it out like men, and never say 
anything about the silliness we are hugging to our 
heart. But I ask you again, where does this fine 
society come from, and these wise men, and these dis- 
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tingui shell travellerB? Why, out of country parisLes 
like this! LoiidoTi pickn ^em all up, and decks herself 
with them, and then calk out to the folks she's robbed, 
and say's, ^Gome and see how fine I am/ Fine, in- 
deed! IVe no patience with London: Cyuthia is much 
better out of it 5 and Vm not sure, if I were you, Mrs. 
Gibson J if I wouldn't stop up those London letters: 
they ^11 only he unsettling her*" 

"But perhaps she may live in London some of these 
days, Miss Browning," simpered Mrs. Gibson. 

"Time enough then to be thinlung of London. 1 
irish her an b on est country husband with enough to 
live upon, and a little to lay by, and a good character 
to boot Mind that, Molly," said she, firing round 
upon the startled Molly; "I wish Cynthia a husband 
with a good character 5 but she's got a mother to look 
after her; youVe none^ and when your mother was alive 
she was a dear friend of mine: so Vm not going to let 
you throw yourself away upon any one whose life isn't 
clear and aboveboard, you may depend upon it!** 

This last speech fell like a bomb into tbe quiet 
little drawing-room, it was delivered witli such vehe- 
mence* Miss Browning J in her secret hearty meant it 
as a warning against the intimacy she believed that 
Molly had formed with Mr. Preston ; but as it happened 
that Molly had never dreamed of any such intimacy, 
the girl could not imagine why such severity of speech 
should be addressed to her Mrs. Gibson, who always 
took up tbe points of every word or action where they 
touched her own self (and called it sensitiveness), broke 
the silence that followed Miss Browning^s speech by 
aaying, plaintively, ^— 

**I*m Kure, Miss Browning, you are veiy much mie- 

■2^* 
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taken if you think that any mother could take more 
care of Molly than I do. I don't — I can't think there is 
any need for any one to interfere to protect her, and 
I have not an idea why you have been talking in this 
way, just as if we were all wrong, and you were all 
right. It hurts my feelings, indeed it does; for Molly 
can tell you there is not a thing or a favour that 
Cynthia has, that she has not. And as for not taking 
care of her, why, if she were to go up to London to- 
morrow, 1 should make a point of going with her to 
see after her; and I never did it for Cynthia when she 
was at school in France; and her bedroom is furnished 
just like Cjmthia's, and I let her wear my red shawl 
whenever she likes, she might have it oftener if she 
would. I can't think what you mean. Miss Brovming." 

"I did not mean to offend you, , but I meant just to 
give Molly a hint. She understands what I mean." 

"I'm sure I do not," said Molly, boldly. "I haven't 
a notion what you meant, if you were alluding to any- 
thing more than you said straight out, — that you do 
not wish me to marry any one who hasn't a good 
character, and that, as you were a friend of mamma's, 
you would prevent my marrying a man with a bad 
character, by every means in your power. I'm not 
thinking of marrying; I don't want to marry anybody 
at all, but if I did, and he were not a good man, I 
should thank you for coming and warning me of it." 

"I shall not stand on warning you, Molly. I shall 
forbid the banns in church, if need be," said Miss 
Browning, half convinced of the clear transparent truth 
of what Molly had said; blushing all over, it is true, 
but with her steady eyes fixed on Miss Browning's face 
while she spoke. 
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"Do!" said Molly. 

"Well, well, I won't say any more. Perhaps I was 
mistaken. We won't say any more about it. But re- 
member what I have said, Molly; there's no harm in 
that, at any rate. I'm sorry I hurt your feelings, Mrs. 
Gibson. As stepmothers go, I think you try and do 
your duty. Good morning. Good-by to you both, and 
God bless you." 

If Miss Browning thought that her final blessing 
would secure peace in the room she was leaving, she 
was very much mistaken; Mrs. Gibson burst out 
with, — 

"Try and do my duty, indeed! I should be much 
obliged to you, Molly, if you would take care not to 
behave in such a manner as to bring down upon me 
such impertinence as I have just been receiving from 
Miss Browning." 

"But I don't know what made her talk as she did, 
mamma," said Molly. 

"I'm sure I don't know, and I don't care either. 
But I know that I never was spoken to as if I was 
trying to do my duty before, — •- * trying' indeed! every- 
body always knew that I did it, without talking about 
it before my face in that nide manner. I've that deep 
feeling about duty that I think it ought only to be 
talked about in church, and in such sacred places as 
that; not to have a common caller startling one with 
it, even though she was an early friend of your mother's. 
And as if I didn't look after you quite as much as I 
look after Cynthia! Why, it was only yesterday I went 
up into Cynthia's room and found her reading a letter 
that she put away in a hurry as soon as I came in, and 
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I didn't even ask her who it was from, and I'm sure I 
should have made you tell me." 

Very likely. Mrs. Gibson shrank from any conflicts 
with Cynthia, pretty sure that she would be worsted in 
the end; while Molly generally submitted sooner than 
have any struggle for her own will. 

Just then Cynthia came in. 

"What's the matter?" said she quickly, seeing that 
something was wrong. 

"Why, Molly has been doing something which has 
set that impertinent Miss Browning off into lecturing 
me on trying to do my duty! K your poor father had 
but lived, Cynthia, I should never have been spoken 
to as I have been. *A stepmother trying to do her 
duty, indeed!' That was Miss Browning's expres- 
sion." 

Any allusion to her father took from Cynthia all 
desire of irony. She came forward, and again asked 
Molly what was the matter. 

Molly, herself ruffled, made answer, — 

"Miss Browning seemed to think I was likely to 
marry some one whose character was objectionable — " 

"You, Molly?" said Cynthia, 

"Yes — she once before spoke to me, — I suspect 
she has got some notion about Mr. Preston in her 
head — " 

Cynthia sate down quite suddenly. Molly went 
on: "And she spoke as if mamma did not look enough 
after me, — I Uiink she was rather provoking — " 

"Not rather, but very — very impertinent," said 
Mrs. Gibson, a little soothed by Molly's recognition of 
her grievance. 
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"What could have put it into her head?" said 
Cynthia, very quietly, taking her sewing as she spoke. 

"I don't know," said her mother, replying to the 
question after her own fashion. "I'm sure I don't 
iJways approve of Mr. Preston; but even if it was him 
she was thinking about, he's far more agreeable than 
she is; and I had much rather have him coming to call 
than an old maid like her any day." 

"I don't know that it was Mr. Preston she was 
thinking about," said Molly. "It was only a guess. 
When you were both in London she spoke about him, 
— I thought she had heard something about you and 
him, Cynthia." Unseen by her mother Cynthia looked 
up at Molly, her eyes ftill of prohibition, her cheeks 
f^ of angry colour. Molly stopped short suddenly. 
After that look she was surprised at the quietness with 
which Cynthia said, almost immediately, — 

"Well, after all, it is only your fancy that she was 
alluding to Mr. Preston, so perhaps we had better not 
say any more about him; and as for her advice to 
mamma to look after you better. Miss Molly, I'll stand 
bail for your good behaviour; for both mamma and I 
know you're the last person to do any foolish things 
in that way. And now don't let us talk. any more 
about it I was coming to tell you that Hannah Brand's 
little boy has been badly burnt, and his sister is down- 
stairs asking for old linen." 

Mrs. Gibson was always kind to poor people, and 
she immediately got up and went to her stores to search 
for the article wanted. 

Cynthia turned quietly round to Molly. 

"Molly, pray don't ever allude to anything between 
me and Mr. Preston, — not to mamma ^ nor Ici ^>s£^ 
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one. Never do! I've a reason for it, — don't say any- 
thing more about it, ever." 

Mrs. Gibson came back at this moment, and Molly 
had to stop short again on the brink of Cynthia's con- 
fidence; uncertain indeed this time, whether she would 
have been told anything more, and only sure that she 
had annoyed Cynthia a good deal. 

But the time was approaching when she would 
know all. 




THE STORM BURSTS. 




CHAPTBE IL 

The Btotm BuTaLs, 

The aiitumn drifted away throu^b a!l ite seaaona. 
The g'olden com-liarvest, the walks through the stubble- 
fields, and rambles into hasiel-copses in search of iiuta^ 
the stripping of the apple- orchards of their ruddy fruit, 
amid the joyous cries and shonis of watching children ; 
and the gorgeous tulip- like colouring of the later time 
had now come on witli the shortening days. There 
was comparative silence in the land, excepting for the 
distant shots, and the whirr of the partridges as they 
rose up from the field. 

Ever since Miss Browning's unlucky conversation 
things had heen ajar in the Gibsons' house, Cynthia 
seemed to keep every one out at (mental) arma^-length ; 
and particularly avoided any private talks with Molly, 
Mrs* Gibson, still cherishing a grudge against Miaa 
Browning for her implied accusation of not looking 
enougli after Molly, chose to exercise a most wearying 
aopervisioti over the poor girL It was, "Where have 
yon been, child?" *^Who did yon see?" **Who was 
that letter from?" "Why were you so long out when 
you had only to go to so-and-so?^' just as if Molly 
had really been detected in carrying on some under- 
hand intercourse. She answered every question asked 
of her with the simple truthfulness of perfect innocence ; 
but the inquiries (althougli she reEtd their motive, and 
knew that they arose from no espedal sviE\jmcitv q^Xshx 
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conduct, but only that Mrs. Gibson might bo able to 
say that she looked well after her stepdaughter,) chafed 
her inexpressibly. Very often she did not go out at 
all, sooner than have to give a plan of her intended 
proceedings, when perhaps she had no plan whatever, 
— only thought of wandering out at her own sweet 
will, and of taking pleasure in the bright solemn fading 
of the year. It was a very heavy time for Molly, — 
zest and life had fled, and left so many of the old 
delights mere shells of seeming. She thought it was 
that her youth had fled; at nineteen! Cynthia was no 
longer the same, somehow: and perhaps Cynthia's 
change would injure her in the distant Koger's opinion. 
Her stepmother seemed almost kind in comparijson with 
Cynthia's withdrawal of her heart; Mrs. Gibson worried 
her, to be sure, with all these forms of watching over 
her; but in every other way, she, at any rate, was the 
same. Yet Cynthia herself seemed anxious and care- 
worn, though she would not speak of her anxieties to 
Molly. And then the poor girl in her goodness would 
blame herself for feeling Cynthia's change of manner; 
for as Molly said to herself, "K it is hard work for 
me to help always fretting after Koger, and wonder- 
ing where he is, and how he is, what must it be for 
her?" 

One day Mr. Gibson came in, bright and swift. 

"Molly," said he, "where's Cynthia?" 

"Gone out to do some errands — " 

"Well, it's a pity — but never mind. Put on your 
bonnet and cloak as fast as you can. I've had to 
borrow old Simpson's dog-cart — there would have 
been room both for you and Cynthia; but as it is, you 
must walk back alone. I'll drive you as far on the 
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Barford Eoad as I can, and then you must jump down. 
J. can't take you on to Broadhursfs, I may be kept 
there for hours." 

Mrs. Gibson was out of the room; out of the house 
it might be, for all Molly cared, now she had her 
father's leave and command. Her bonnet and cloak 
were on in two minutes, and she was sitting by her 
father's side, the back seat shut up, and the light weight 
going swiftly and merrily bumping over the stone-paved 
lanes. 

"Oh, this is charming!" said Molly, after a toss-up 
on her seat from a tremendous bump. 

"For youth, but not for crabbed age," said Mr. 
Gibson. "My bones are getting rheumatic, and would 
rather go smoothly over macadamized streets." 

"That's treason to this lovely view and this fine 
pure air, papa^ Only I don't believe you." 

"Thank you. As you are so complimentary, I 
think I shall put you down at the foot of this hill; 
we have passed the second milestone from Holling- 
ford." 

"Oh, let me just go up to the top! I know we 
can see the blue range of the Malvems from it, and 
Dorrimer Hall among the woods; the horse will want 
a minute's rest, and then I will get down without a 
word." 

She went up to the top of the hill ; and there they 
sate still a minute or two, enjoying the view, without 
much speaking. The woods were golden; the old house 
of purple-red brick, with its twisted chimneys, rose up 
from among them facing on to green lawns, and a 
placid lake; beyond again were the Malvern Hills! 

"Now jump down, lassie, and make the best of 
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your way home before it gets dark. You'll find the 
cut over Croston Heath shorter than the road weVe 
come by." 

To go to Croston Heath, Molly had to go down a 
narrow lane overshadowed by trees, with picturesque 
old cottages dotted here and there on the steep sandy 
banks; and then there came a small wood, and then 
there was a brook to be crossed on a plank-bridge, and 
up the steeper fields on the opposite side were cut 
steps in the turfy path; which ended, she was on 
Croston Heath, a wide-stretching common skirted by 
labourer's dwellings, past which a near road to Hol- 
lingford lay. 

The loneliest part of the road was the first — the 
lane, the wood, the little bridge; and the clambering 
through the upland fields. But Molly cared little for 
loneliness. She went along the lane under the over- 
arching elm-branches, from which, here and there, a 
yellow leaf came floating down upon her very dress; 
past the last cottage where a little child had tumbled 
down the sloping bank, and was publishing the accident 
with frightened cries. Molly stooped to pick it up, 
and taking it in her arms in a manner which caused 
intense surprise to take the place of alarm in its little 
breast, she carried it up the rough flag steps towards 
the cottage which she supposed to be its home. The 
mother came running in from the garden behind 
the house, still holding the late damsons she had been 
gathering in her apron; but, on seeing her, the little 
creature held out its arms to go to her, and she dropped 
her damsons all about as she took it, and began to 
soothe it as it cried afresh, interspacing her lulling 
with thanks to Molly. She called her by her name; 
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and on MoOy asking the woman how she canie to 
know it, she replied that she bad been a servant of 
Mra, Goodenough before her marriage, and so was 
^* bound to know Dr. Gibson's daughter by sight." 
After the exchange of two or three more words, Molly 
ran down into the lane, and pursued her way, stoppiJig 
here and there to gather a nosegay of such leaves as 
struck her for their briUiaut coiourhxg. She entered 
the wood. As she turned a corner in the lonely path, 
she healed a passionate voice of distress ^ and in an 
instant she recognized Cynthia^s tones. She stood still 
and looked aronnd. There were some thick holly- 
bushes sinning out dark green in the midst of the 
amber and scarlet foliage. If any one was there, it 
must be behind these* So Molly left the path, and 
went straight, plunging through the brown tangled 
growth of ferns and underwood > and turned the holly 
bushes. There stood Mr* Preston and Cynthia^ he 
holding her hands tight j each looking as if just silenced 
in some vehement talk by the rustle of Molly's foot- 
steps. 

For an instant no one spoke. Then Cynthia 
said, — ^ 

**0h, Molly, Molly, come and judge between us I" 

Mr. Preston let go Cynthia's hands slowly, with a 
look that was more of a sneer than a smile; and yet 
he, too, had been strongly agitated, whatever was the 
smbject in dispute. Molly came f onward and took 
Cynthia's arm, her eyes steadily fixed on Mr. Preston's 
face. It was fine to see the fe^irlessuess of her perfect 
innocence. He con Id not bear her look, and said to 
Cynthia, — 

''The subjoct oF aur conversation does uo^ ^^ «^- 
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mit of a third person's presence. As Miss Gibson seems 
to wish for your company now, I must beg you to fix 
some other time and place where we can finish our 
discussion." 

"I will go if Cynthia wishes me," said Molly. 

"No, no; stay — I want you to stay — I want 
you to hear it all — I wish I had told you sooner." 

"You mean that you regret that she has not been 
made aware of our engagement — that you promised 
long ago to be my wife. Pray remember that it was 
you who made me promise secrecy, not I you!" 

"I don't believe him, Cynthia. Don't, don't cry if 
you can help it; I don't believe him." 

"Cynthia," said he, suddenly changing his tone to 
fervid tenderness, "pray, pray do not go on so; you 
can't think how it distresses me!" He stepped forward 
to try and take her hand and soothe her; but she 
shrank away from him, and sobbed the more irrepres- 
sibly. She felt Molly's presence so much to be a pro- 
tection that now she dared to let herself go, and 
weaken herself by giving way to her emotion. 

"Go away!" said Molly. "Don't you see you 
make her worse?" But he did not stir; he was looking 
at Cynthia so intently that he did not seem even to 
hear her. " Go," said Molly, vehemently, " if it really 
distresses you to see her cry. Don't you see, it's you 
who are the cause of it?" 

"I will go if Cynthia tells me," said he at length. 

"Oh, Molly, I don't know what to do," said Cynthia, 
taking down her hands from her tear-stained face, and 
appealing to Molly, and sobbing worse than ever; in 
fact, she became hysterical, and though she tried to 
speak coherently, no intelligible words would come. 
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"Run to that cottage in the trees, and fetch her a 
cup of water," said Molly. He hesitated a little. 

"Why don't you go?" said Molly, impatiently. 

"I have not done speaking to her; you will not 
leave before I come back?" 

"No. Don't you see she can't move in this state?" 

He went quickly, if reluctantly. 

Cynthia was some time before she could check her 
sobs enough to speak. At length she said, — 

"Molly, I do hate him!" 

"But what did he mean by saying you were en- 
gaged to him? Don't cry, dear, but tell me; if I can 
help you I will, but I can't imagine what it all really is." 

"It is too .long a story to tell now, and I'm not 
strong enough. Look! he is coming back. As soon 
as I can, let us get home." 

"With all my heart," said Molly. 

He brought the water, and Cynthia drank, and was 
restored to calmness. 

"Now," said Molly, "we had better go home as 
fast as you can manage it; it is getting dark quickly." 

If she hoped to carry Cynthia off so easily she was 
mistaken. Mr. Preston was resolute on this point. 
He said — 

"I think, since Miss Gibson has made herself ac- 
quainted with this much, we had better let her know 
the whole truth — that you are engaged to marry me 
as soon as you are twenty; otherwise you're being here 
with me, and by appointment too, may appear strange 
— even equivocal to her." 

"As I know that Cynthia is engaged to another 
man, you can hardly expect mo to believe what you 
say, Mr. Preston." 
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"Oh, Molly," said Cynthia, trembling all over, but 
trying to be calm, "I am not engaged — neither to the 
person you mean, nor to Mr. Preston." 

Mr. Preston forced a smile. "I think I have some 
letters that would convince Miss Gibson of the truth of 
what I have said; and which will convince Mr. Os- 
borne Hamley, if necessary — I conclude it is to him 
she is alluding." 

" I am quite puzzled by you both," said Molly. " The 
only thing I do know is, that we ought not to be 
standing here at this time of evening, and that Cynthia 
and I shall go home directly. If you want to talk to 
Miss Kirkpatrick, Mr. Preston, why don't you come to 
my father's house, and ask to see her openly, and like 
a gentleman." 

"I am perfectly, willing," said he; **I shall only be 
too glad to explain to Mr. Gibson on what terms I 
stand in relation to her. If I have not done it sooner, 
it is because I have yielded to her wishes." 

"Pray, pray don't, Molly — you don't know all 
— you don't know anything about it; you mean well 
and kindly, I know, but you are only making mischief 
I am quite well enough to walk, do let us go; I will 
teU you all about it when we are at home." She took 
Molly's arm and tried to hasten her away; but Mr. 
Preston followed, talking as he walked by their side. 

"I do not know what you will say at home; but 
can you deny that you are my promised wife? Can 
you deny that it has only been at your earnest request 
that I have kept the engagement secret so long?" He 
was unwise — Cynthia stopped, and turned at bay. 

"Since you will have it out, — since I must speak 
here, I own that what you say is literally true; that 
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ben I was a neglected girl of sixteen^ you — wLom 
I believed to be a friend, lent me money at my need^ 
and made me give you a promise of marriag^e." 

^'Made you!" said he, laying an emphasis on the 
firet word. 

Cynthia turned scarlet, '^Made is not the right 
word. 1 confess I liked you then — - you were almost 
my only friend — and, if it Lad been a question of 
immediate luamage^ I daresay I should never have ob- 
jected. But I know you better now; and you have 
persecuted me so of late^ that I tell you once for all 
(as I have told you before, till I am sick of the very 
words), that nothing shall ever make me marry you. 
Nothing! I see therein no chance of escaping exposure 
aod^ 1 daresay, losing my character, and I know losing 
all the few friends 1 have.^^ 

^^ Never me,'' said Molly, touched by the wailing 
tone of despair that Cynthia wiis falling into. 

**It is hard," said Mr- Preston. ^*You may believe 
all the bad things you like about me, Cynthia, but I 
don't think you can doubt my real, passionate, disin- 
terested love for you," 

"I do doubt it," said Cynthia, breaking out with 
iVesh energy, '^Ahl when I think of iJie self-denying 
affection I have seen - — I have known — affection that 
thought of others before itself " 

Mr. Preston broke in at the pause she made. She 
was afraid of revealing too much to him. 

"You do not call it love which has been willing to 
wait for years — to be silent while silence was desired 
— to suffer jealousy and to beai* negleet^ relying on 
tlL3 solemn promi^ie of a girl of sixteen — for so- 
kmn say tiirasy, when that girl grows older. Cynthia, 

Wiv^ intd Ffaughturs. HI. 3 
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I have loved you, and I do love you, and I can't give 
you up. If you will but keep your word, and marry 
me, I'll swear I'll make you love me in return." 

"Oh, I wish — I wish I'd never borrowed that un- 
lucky money, it was the beginning of it all. Oh, Molly 
I have saved and scrimped to repay it, and he won't 
take it now, I thought if I could but repay it would 
set me free." 

"You seem to imply you sold yourself for twenty 
pounds," he said. They were nearly on the common 
now, close to the protection of the cottages, in very 
hearing of their inmates; if neither of the other two 
thought of this Molly did, and resolved in her mind to 
call in at one of them, and ask for the labourer's pro- 
tection home; at any rate his presence must put a stop 
to this miserable altercation. 

"I did not sell myself; I liked you then. But oh, 
how I do hate you now!" cried Cynthia, unable to con- 
tain her words. 

He bowed and turned back, vanishing rapidly down 
the field staircase. At any rate that was a relief. Yet 
the two girls hastened on, as if he was still pursuing 
them. Once, when Molly said something to Cynthia, 
the latter replied — 

"Molly, if you pity me — if you love me — don't 
say anything more just now. We shall have to look 
as if nothing had happened when we get home. Come 
to my room when we go upstairs to bed, and I'll tell 
you all. I know you'll blame me terribly, but I will 
tell you all." 

So Molly did not say another word till they 
reached home; and then, comparatively at ease, inas- 
much as no one perceived how late was their return to the 
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honjse^ eacb of the girls went up into th^ir separate 
rooms, to rcBt and calm themBelves before tlressmg for 
the necessary family gathering at dinner. Molly felt 
as if she were so miserably shaken that she could not 
have gone down at all , if her own interests only had 
been at stake. She sate by her dressing- table, holding 
her head, in her hands, her candles unlighted, and the 
room in soft darkness, tiying to still her beating heart, 
and to recall all she had heard, and what wonld be ita 
bearing on the lives of those whom she loved. Roger. 
Oh, Koger I — far away in mysterious darkness of dis- 
tance — loving as he did — (ah, that was love! That 
was the love to which Cynthia had referred, as worthy 
of the name!) and the object of his love claimed by 
another — ■ false to one she must bei How eonld it 
be? What would he think and feel if ever he came to 
know it? It was of no use trying to imagine his pain 
—^ that he eonld do no good. Wliat lay before Molly 
was, to tiy and extricate Cynthia , if she could help 
her by thought, or advice, or action; not to weaken 
herself by letting her fancy tun into pictures of pos- 
sible, probable suffering. 

When she went into the drawing-room before din- 
ner, she found Cynthia aud her mother by themselves. 
There were candles in the room, hut they were not 
lighted, for the wood- fire blazed merrily and fitfully, 
and they were awaiting Mr. Gibson^s return ^ which 
might he expected at any minute. Cynthia sate In the 
shade, so it was only hy her sensitive ear that Molly 
could judge of her state of composure. Mrs, Gibson 
was tjslling some of her day's adventures — whom she 
had found at home in the calls she had been making; 
who had been oat; and the small pieces of news she 

3* 
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had heard. To Molly's quick sympathy Cynthia's voice 
sounded languid and weary, but she made all the pro- 
per replies, and expressed the proper interest at the 
right places, and Molly came to the rescue, chiming in, 
with an effort, it is true; but Mrs. Gibson was not one 
to notice slight shades or differences in manner. When 
Mr. Gribson returned, the relative positions of the par- 
ties were altered. It was Cynthia now who raised her- 
self into liveliness, partly from a consciousness that he 
would have noticed any depression, and partly because, 
from their cradle to their grave, Cynthia was one of 
those natural coquettes, who instinctively bring out all 
their prettiest airs and graces in order to stand well 
with any man, young or old, who may happen to be 
present. She listened to his remarks and stories with 
all the sweet intentness of happier days, till Molly, 
silent and wondering, could hardly believe that the 
Cynthia before her was the same girl as she who was 
sobbing and crying as if her heart would break, but 
two hours before. It is true she looked pale and heavy- 
eyed, but that was the only sign she gave of her past 
trouble, which yet must be a present care, thought 
Molly. After dinner, Mr. Gibson went out to his town 
patients; Mrs. Gibson subsided into her armchair, hold- 
ing a sheet of The Times before her, behind which she 
took a quiet and lady-like doze. Cynthia had a book in 
one hand, with the other she shaded her eyes from the 
light* Molly alone could neither read, nor sleep, nor work. 
She sate in the seat in the bow- window; the blind was 
not drawn down, for there was no danger of their being 
overlooked. She gazed into the soft outer darkness, 
and found herself striving to discern the outlines of ob- 
jects — the cottage at the end of the garden — the 
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^eat beech- tree with the seat rftund it — the wire 
arches, up which the sammer roses had clambered ; each 
came out faint and dim against the duisky velvet of the 
atmosphere. Prefientlj tea came, and there was the 
nsTial nightly hustle. The table was cleared, Mrs. Gib- 
son roused herself, and made the same remark ahont 
dear papa that she had done at the same hour for 
weeks past. Cynthia ton did not look different from 
nsuah And yet wbat a hidden mystery did her calm- 
ness hide I thought Molly. At length came bedtime, and 
the customary little speeches. Both Molly and Cynthia 
went to their own roomfi without exchan^ng a word. 
When Molly was in hors she had forgotten whether she 
wm to go to Cynthia, or Cynthia to come to her. She 
took off her gown and put on her dreBsing-gown, and 
stood and waited, and even sat down for a minute or 
two: but Cynthia did not come, so Molly went and 
knocked at the opposite door, which, to her surprise, 
she found shut. When she entered the room Cyntlna 
sate by her dressing-table, just as she came up from 
the drawing-room. Bhe had been leaning her head on 
her arms, and seemed almost to have forgotten the 
tryst she had made with Molly, for she looked up as if 
etartled, and her face did seem full of worry and dis- 
tress; in her solitude she made no more exertion, hut 
gave way to thoughts of care* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Gynthia^s Confession. 

"You said I might come," said Molly, "and that 
you would tell me all." 

"You know all, I think," said Cynthia, heavily. 
"Perhaps you don't know what excuses I have, but at 
any rate you know what a scrape I am in." 

"I've been thinking a great deal," said Molly, ti- 
midly and doubtfully. "And I can't help fancying if 
you told papa -" 

Before she could go on, Cynthia had stood up. 

"No!" said she. "That I won't. Unless I'm to 
leave here at once. And you know I have not another 
place to go to — without warning, T mean. I daresay 
my uncle would take me in, he's a relation, and would 
be bound to stand by me in whatever disgrace I might 
be; or perhaps I might get a governess's situation; a 
pretty governess I should be!" 

"Pray, please, Cynthia, don't go off into such wild 
talking. I don't believe you've done so very wrong. 
You say you have not, and I believe you. That horrid 
man has managed to get you involved in some way; 
but I am sure papa could set it to rights, if you would 
only make a friend of him, and tell him all " 

"No, Molly," said Cynthia, "I can't and there's 
an end of it. You may if you like, only let me leave 
the house first; give me that much time." 

"You know I would never tell anything you 
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fwielied me not to tell, Cjatliia,'' said Molly, deeply 
litirt. 

*' Would yon not, darling?" said Cyntliia, taking 
ber hand. ^^Will you promise me that? quite a sacted 
promise? — for it would be such a comfort to me to 
tell you all, now you know so mocli/' 

"Yes! ril promise not to tell. You should not 
have doubted me,'' said Molly, still a little sorrowfully. 

**Very welL I trust to you. I know 1 may." 

**But do think of telling papa^ and getting liim to 
help you,*' persevered Molly. 

"Kever," said Cynthia, resolutely, but more (jnietly 
I than before, -*Do you think I forget what he said at 
the time of that wretched Mr. Coxe^ how severe he 
was, and how long I was in disgrace, if indeed Fm 
out of it now? I am one of those people, as mamma 
gays sometitties — I cannot live with persons who 
[don't think well of me. It may he a weakness, or a 
Bin, — Fm Bure I don^t know, and I don't care; but 
I really cannot be happy in the same house with any 
one who knows my fanlts, and thinks they are greater 
than my merits. Now yon know your father would 
do that. I have often told you that he (and you too, 
Molly,) had a higher standard than I had ever known* 
Oh, I could not bear it; if he were to know he would 
be so angry with me — - be would never get over it, 
and I have so liked him! I do so like blm!'^ 

**Well, never mind, dear; be shall not know^" 
Baid Molly, for Cynthia was again becoming hysterical, 
[^— '^at least, we'll say no more about it now.'* 

**And you 11 never say any more — never — pro- 
mise me,^' said Cynthia, taking her hand eagerly. 

" Never till yoti give me leave. Now da lat xfi^fc 
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see if I cannot help you. Lie down on the bed , and 
ril sit by you, and let us talk it over." 

But Cynthia sat down again in the chair by the 
dressing-table. 

' "When did it all begin?" said Molly, after a long 
pause of silence. 

"Long ago — four or five years. I was such a 
child to be left all to myself. It was the holidays, 
and mamma was away visinng, and the Donaldsons 
asked me to go with them to the Worcester Festival. 
You canH fancy how pleasant it all sounded, especially 
to me. I had been shut up in that great dreary house 
at Ashcombe, where mamma had her school; it be- 
longed to Lord Cumnor, and Mr. Preston as his agent 
had to see it all painted and papered; but, besides 
that, he was very intimate with us; I believe mamma 
thought — no, Vm not sure about that, and I have 
enough blame to lay at her door, to prevent my telling 
you anything that may be only fancy — " 

Then she paused and sate still for a minute or 
two, recalling the past. Molly was struck by the aged 
and careworn expression which had taken temporary 
hold of the brilliant and beautiful face; she coidd see 
from that how much Cynthia must have suffered from 
this hidden trouble of hers. 

"Well! at any rate we were intimate with him, 
and he came a great deal about the house, and knew 
as much as any one of mammals affairs, and all the 
ins and outs of her life. I'm telling you that in order 
that you may understand how natural it was for me to 
answer his questions, when he came one day and 
found me, not crying, for you know Tm not much 
given to that, in spite of to-day's exposure of myself; 
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but firetting and fuming because, though maoima had 
written word 1 inight go with the Donaldsons ^ she had 
never said how I was to get any money for the journey, 
much less for anytldng of dress, and I had outgrown 
all my last year's frocks, and as for gloves and boots 
— - in flhort, J really had hardly clothes decent enough 
for church — " 

"Why didn't you write to her and teU her all 
this?" said Molly, half afraid of appearing to cast 
blame by her very natural question. 

'*I wish 1 had her letter to show you; you must 
have seen some of mamma's letters, though^ don^t you 
know how she always seems to leave out just the im- 
portant point of every fact? In this case she descanted 
iajgely on the enjoyment she was having, and the 
kindness she was receiving, and her wish that 1 could 
have been with her, and her gladness that I too was 
going to have soq>e pleasure; but the only thing that 
would have been of real use to me she left out, and 
that was where she was going to next. She pientioned 
that she was leaving the house she was stopping at 
the day after she wrote, and that she should be at home 
by a certain date; but I got the letter on a Saturday, 
and the festival began the next Tuesday — '* 

^^Poor Cynthia !" said MoUy. "Still, if you had 
written J your letter might have been forwarded, I 
don^t mean to be hard, only I do so dislike the 
thought of your ever having made a friend of that 
man." 

"Ah!" said Cynthia, sighing. "How easy it is to 
judge rightly after one sees what evil comes from 
judging wrongly! 1 was only a young girl, hardly 
more than a child ^ and he was a friend to ^^ Slwi£^\ 
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excepting mamma, the only friend I knew; the Do- 
naldsons were only kind and good-natured acquaint- 
ances/' 

"I am sorry," said Molly, humbly, "I have been 
so happy with papa. I hardly can understand how 
different it must have been with you." 

"Different! I should think so. The worry about 
money made me sick of my life. We might not say 
we were poor, it would have injured the school; but I 
would have stinted and starved if mamma and I had 
got on as happily together as we might have done — 
as you and Mi. Gibson do. It was not the poverty; 
it was that she never seemed to care to have me with 
her. As soon as the holidays came round she was off 
to some great house or another; and I daresay I was 
at a very awkward age to have me lounging about in 
the drawing-room when callers came. Girls at the age 
I was then are so terribly keen a^ scenting out mo- 
tives, and putting in their awkward questions as to 
the little twistings and twirlings and vanishings of con- 
versation; they've no distinct notion of what are the 
truths and falsehoods of polite life. At any rate, I 
was very much in mamma's way, and I felt it Mr. 
Preston seemed to feel it too for me; and I was very 
grateful to him for kind words and sjonpathetic looks 
— crumbs of kindness which would have dropped 
under your table unnoticed. So this day, when he 
came to see how the workmen were getting on, he 
found me in the deserted schooboom, looking at my 
faded summer bonnet and some old ribbons I had 
been sponging out, and half- worn-out gloves — a sort 
of rag-fair spread out on the deal table. I was in a 
regular passion with only looking at that shabbiness. 
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H6 said he was so ^lad to hear I was ^oin^ to this 
festival with the Donaldsons; old Sally, our servant^ 
had told liim tlie news, I believe. Bnt I was so per- 
plexed about money, and my vanity was so put out 
about my shabby dress, that I was in a pet, and said 
1 should not go. He sate down on the table, and 
little by little he made me tell him aU my troubles. I 
do sometimes think he was very nice in those rlays. 
Somehow, I never felt as if it was wrong or foolish or 
anything to accept Mb oflFer of money at the time. He 
had twenty poands in his pocket, be said, and really 
did not know that to do with it, — should not want 
it for months; 1 could repay it, or rather mamma 
could, when it suited her. She must have known 1 
should want money, and most likely thought I should 
apply to him* Twenty pounds would not be too much, 
I must take it all, and so on. I knew — at least 1 
thought 1 knew — that I should never spend twenty 
pounds; but I thought I could give him back what I 
did not want, and so — well, that was the beginning! 
It doesn^t sound so very wrong, does it, Molly?'' 

**No," said Molly, hesitatingly. She did not wish 
to make herself into a hard judge, and yet she did so 
dislike Mr. Preston. Cynthia went on, — 

"Well, what with boots and gloves, and a bonnet 
and a mantle, and a white muslin gown, which was 
made for me before I left on Tuesday, and a silk 
gown that followed to the Donaldsons^ and my 
journeys, and all, there was very little left of the 
twenty pounds, especially when I found I must get a 
ball- dress in Worcester, for we were all to go to the Ball. 
Mrs. Donaldson gave me my ticket, but she rather 
looked grave at my idea of going to the Ball in my 
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white muslin, which I had abeady worn two evenings 
at their house. Oh dear! how pleasant it must be to 
be rich! You know," continued Cynthia, smiling a 
very little, "I can't help being aware that I'm pretty, 
and that people admire me very much. I found it out 
first at the Donaldsons'. I began to think I did look 
pretty in my fine new clothes, and I saw that other 
people thought so too. I was certainly the belle of 
the house, and it was very pleasant to feel my power. 
The last day or two of that gay week Mr. Preston 
joined our party. The last time he had seen me was 
when I was dressed in shabby clothes too small for 
me, half-crying in my solitude, neglected and penni- 
less. At the Donaldsons' I was a little queen; and as 
I said, fine feathers make fine birds, and all the people 
were making much of me; and at that ball, which was 
the first night he came, I had more partners than I 
knew what to do with. I suppose he really did fall 
in love with me then. I don't think he had done so 
before. And then I began to feel how awkward it 
was to be in his debt. I could not give myself airs to 
him as I did to others. Oh! it was so awkward and 
uncomfortable! But I liked him, and felt him as a 
friend all the time. The last day I was walking in 
the garden along with the others, and I thought I 
could tell him how much I had enjoyed myself, and 
how happy I had been , all thanks to his twenty 
pounds (I was beginning to feel like Cinderella when 
the clock was striking twelve), and to tell him it 
«hould be repaid to him as soon as possible, though I 
tamed sick at the thought of telling mamma, and 
knew] enough of our affairs to understand how very 
<U£ficult it would be to muster up the money. The 
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end of our talk came very soon; for, almost to my 
terror^ he be^au to talk violent love to me, and to 
beg me to promise to marrj him, I was so frightened, 
tliat I ran away to tlie others. But that night I got 
3 letter from him, apologizing for startling me, renew- 
ing his offer, his entreaties for a promise of marriage, 
to be fulfilled at any date I would please to name — 
in facti a most urgent love-letter, and in it a reference 
to my unlucky debt, which wns to be a debt no longer, 
only an advance of the money to be hereafter mine if 
only — You can fancy it all, Molly, better than I 
can remember it to tell it yon." 

"And what did you say?"' asked Molly, breathless, 
**I did not answer it at £ill ctitil another letter came, 
entreating for a reply. But that time mamma had come 
home J and the old daily pressure and plaint of poverty 
had come on. Mary Donaldson wrote to me often, 
sin^g tlie praises of Mr. Preston as entlmsiastically 
as if she had been bribed to do it. I had seen him a 
very popular man in tbeir set, and 1 liked lum well 
enough, and felt grateful to him. So I wrote and gave 
him my promise to marry him when I was twenty, but 
it was to he a secret till then. And I tried to forget I 
liad ever borrowed money of him, but somehow as soon 
as 1 felt pledged to him I began to hate him, I couldn't 
endure his eagerness of greeting if ever Ue found me 
alone; and mamma began to suspect, I think. I cannot 
tell yon all the ins and outs; in fact, 1 didift under- 
stand them at the time, and I don't remember clearly 
Iiow it all happened now. But I know that Lady Onx- 
haven sent mamma some money to be applied to my 
education, as she called it; and mamma seemed very 
mudi put out and in very low spirits, and she a«d I 
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didn't get on at all together. So, of course, I never 
ventured to name the hateful twenty pounds to her, 
but went on trying to think that if I was to marry 
Mr. Preston, it need never be paid — very mean and 
wicked, I daresay; but oh, Molly, IVe been punished 
for it, for now I abhor that man." 

"But why? When did you begin to dislike him? 
You seem to have taken it very passively all this 
time." 

"I don't know. It was growing upon me before I 
went to that school at Boulogne. He made me feel as 
if I was in his power; and by too often reminding me 
of my engagement to him, he made me critical of his 
words and ways. There was an insolence in his manner 
to mamma, too. Ah! you're thinking that I'm not tdo 
respectful a daughter — and perhaps not; but I couldn't 
bear his covert sneers at her faults, and I hated his way 
of showing what he called his 'love' for me. Then, 
after I had been a semeatre at Mdme. Lefebre's, a new 
English girl came — a cousin of his, who knew but 
little of me. Now, Molly, you must forget as soon as 
I've told you what I'm going to say; and she used to 
talk so much and perpetually about her cousin Eobert 
— he was the great man of the family, evidently — 
and how he was so handsome, and every lady of the 
land in love with him, — a lady of title into the 
bargain " 

"Lady Harriet! I daresay," said Molly, indignantly. 

"I don't know," said Cynthia, wearily. "I didn't 
care at the time, and I don't care now; for she went 
on to say there was a very pretty widow too, who 
made desperate love to him. He had often laughed 
with them at all her little advances, which she thought 
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B didn't see through. And, ohl and this was the 
man I had promised to marrj, and gone into debt to^ 
and written love-letters to J So now you understand it 
all, Molly." 

"No, I don't yet What did you do on hearing 
how he had spoken about your mother?'* 

*^ There wag but one tljing to do. I wrote and told 
him I hated him^ and would never, never many him, 
and would pay him back his money and the interest on 
it as soon as ever I could/' 

'^Well?" 

**And Mdme- Lefebre brought me hack my letter, 
unopened^ I will say^ and told me that she didii*t allow 
letters to gentlemen to he sent by the pupih of her 
e&tahUsbment unless she had previously seen their con- 
tents. I told her lie was a family friend, the agent 
who managed mammals affairs — I really could not 
Btick at tbo truth; but she wouldn't let it go^ and I 
had to see her burn it, and to give her my promise 1 
wouldn't write again before she wo aid consent not to 
tell mamma. So I bad to calm down and wait till I 
came home." 

"But you didn't see him then; at least, not for 
some time?*' 

**Not, but 1 could wTite; and I began to try and 
save up my money to pay him." 

"What did be say to your letter?'' 

**0h, at first he pretended not to believe I could 
he in earnest; he thought it was only pique, or a tem- 
porary oflence to be apologized for and covered over 
Lwith passionate protestations*" 
"And afterwards?" 
rr~z 
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then I turned coward. I couldn't bear to have it all 
known and talked about, and my silly letters shown 
— oh, such letters! I cannot bear to think of them, 
beginning, 'My dearest Robert,' to that man " 

"But, oh, Cynthia, how could you go and engage 
yourself to Roger?" asked Molly. 

"Why not?" said Cynthia, sharply turning round 
upon her. "I was free — I am free; it seemed a way 
of assuring myself that I was quite free; and I did like 
Roger — it was such a comfort to be brought into 
contact with people who could be relied upon; and I 
was not a stock or a stone that I could fail to be 
touched with his tender, unselfish love, so different to 
Mr. Preston's. I know you don't think me good enough 
for him; and, of course, if all this comes out, he won't 
think me good enough either" (falling into a plaintive 
tone very touching to hear); "and sometimes I think 
I'll give him up, and go off. to some fresh life amongst 
Strangers; and once or twice I've thought I would 
marry Mr. Preston out of pure revenge, and have him 
for ever in my power — only I think I should have 
the worst of it; for he is cruel in his very soul — 
tigerish, with his beautiful striped skin and relentless 
heart. 1 have so begged and begged him to let me go 
without exposure." 

"Never* mind the exposure," said Molly. "It will 
recoil far more on him than harm you." 

Cynthia went a little paler. "But I said things in 
those letters about mamma. I was quick-eyed enough 
to all her faults, and hardly understood the force of 
her temptations; and he says he will show those letters 
to your father, unless I consent to acknowledge our 
engagement." 
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"He shall not!" said Molly, rising up in her in- 
dignation, and standing before Cynthia sJmost as re- 
solutely fierce as if she were in the very presence of 
Mr. Preston himself. "I am not afraid of him. He 
dare not insult me, or if he does I do not care. I will 
ask him for those letters , and see if he will dare to 
refuse me." 

"You don't know him," said Cynthia, shaking her 
head. "He has made many an appointment with me, 
just as if he would take back the money — which has 
been sealed up ready for him this four months; or as 
if he would give me back my letters. Poor, poor 
Boger! How little he thinks of all this! When I want 
to write words of love to him I pull myself up, for I 
have written words as afiPectionate to that other man. 
And if Mr. Preston ever guessed that Boger and I were 
engaged, he would manage to be revenged on both him 
and me, by giving us as much pain as he could with 
ihose unlucky letters — written when I was not sixteen, 
Molly, — only seyen of them! They are like a mine 
under my feet, which may blow up any day, and down 
will come father and mother and all." She ^ded bit- 
terly enough, though her words were so light. 

"How can I get them?" said Molly, thinking: "for 
get them I will. With papa to back me, he dare not 
refuse." 

"Ah! But that's just ihe thing. He knows Fm 
afraid of your father's hearing of it all, more than of 
any one else." 

"And yet he -thinks he loves you!" 

"It is his way of loving. He says often enough, 
he doesn't care what he does so he gets me to be his 
wife; and that after that he is sure he can make me 
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love him." Cynthia hegan to cry, out of weariness of 
hody and despair of mind. Molly's arms were round 
her in a minute, and she pressed the beautiful head 
to her bosom, and laid her own cheek upon it, and 
hushed her up with lulling words, just as if she were 
a little child. 

"Oh, it is such a comfort to have told you all!" 
murmured Cynthia. And Molly made reply, — "I am 
sure we have right on our side; and that makes me 
certain he must and shall give up the letters." 

"And take the money?" added Cynthia, lifting her 
head, and looking eagerly into Molly's face. "He 
must take the money. Oh, Molly, you can never 
manage it all without its coming out to your father! 
And I would far rather go out to Eussia as a gover- 
ness. I almost think I would rather — no, not that," 
said she, shuddering away from what she was going to 
say. "But he must not know — please, Molly, he 
must not know. I couldn't bear it. I don't know what 
I might not do. You'll promise me never to tell him, 
— or mamma?" 

"I never will. You do not think I would for any- 
thing short of saving " She was going to have 

said, "saving you and Roger from pain." But Cynthia 
broke in, — 

"For nothing. No reason whatever must make 
you tell your father. If you fail, you fail, and I will 
love you for ever for trying; but I shall be no worse 
than before. Better, indeed; for I shall have the com- 
fort of your sympathy. But promise me not to tell 
Mr. Gibson." 

"I have promised once," said Molly, "but I promise 
again; so now do go to bed, and try and rest. You 
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are looking as wLite as a sheet; you'll bo ill if you 
don*t get some rest^ and it's past two o'clock^ and 
you're shivering' with cold-" 

So the J wished each oth^r good-night. But when 
Molly got into her room all her spirit left her; and she 
threw herself down on her hed, dressed as she was^ for 
she had mo heart left for anything. If Roger ever 
lizard of it all hy any chance, she felt how it would 
disturh his love for Cynthia. And yet was it right to 
conceal it from him? She must try and persuade Cyn- 
thia to tell it all straight out to him as soon as he re- 
returned to England. A full confession on her part 
would wonderfully lessen any pain he might have on 
first hearing of it. She lost herself in thoughts of 
Roger — how he would feel, what he would say, how 
that meeting would eome to pa£s, where he was at that 
very time, and so on, till she suddenly plucked herself 
np, and recollected what she herself had offered and 
promised to do. Now that the fii^t fiiror was over, 
she saw the difficultieB clearly; and the foremost of all 
was how she w^as to manage to have an interview Tvith 
Mr. Preston? How had Cynthia managed? and the 
letters that h^d passed between them too? Unwillingly, 
Molly was compelled to perceive that there must have 
been a good deal of underhand work going on beneath 
Cynthia's apparent openness of hehaviour; and still 
more nnwillingly she began to be afraid that she her- 
self might be led into the practice. But she would 
try and walk in a straight path \ and if she did wander 
out of it, it should only bo to save pain to those whom 
she loved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Molly Gibson to the Rescue. 

It seemed strange enough, after the storms of the 
night, to meet in smooth tranquillity at breakfast. 
Cynthia was pale; but she talked as quietly as usual 
about all manner of different things, while Molly sate 
silent, watching and wondering, and becoming con- 
vinced that Cynthia must have gone through a long 
experience of concealing her real thoughts and secret 
troubles before she could have been able to put on 
such a semblance of composure. Among the letters 
that came in that morning was one from the London 
Kirkpatricks; but not from Helen, Cynthia's own par- 
ticular correspondent Her sister wrote to apologize 
for Helen, who was not well, she said: had had the in- 
fluenza, which had left her very weak and poorly. 

"Let her come down here for change of air," said 
Mr. Gibson. "The country at this time of the year is 
better than London, except when the place is sur- 
rounded by trees. Now our house is well drained, 
high up, gravel soil, and Til undertake to doctor her 
for nothing." 

"It would be charming," said Mrs. Gibson, rapidly 
revolving in her mind the changes necessary in her 
household economy before receiving a young lady ac- 
customed to such a household as Mr. Kirkpatrick's, — 
calculating the consequent inconveniences, and weigh- 
ing them against the probable advantages, even while 
she spoke. 



"Should not you like it, Cynthia? and MoUy too? 
Yon, too, dear, would become acquainted with one of 
the girlt>j and I have no doubt you would be asked 
back again, whicli would be bo very nicel" 

**And I should not let lier go," said Mr, Gibson^ 
who had acquired an nnfortUDate facility of reading his 
wife*8 thoughts, 

**Dear Helen!" went on Mrs. (xibsonj "I should m 
like to nurse her! We would make your consulting- 
room into her own private sitting-room, my deaj**" — 
(It is hardly uecessary to say that the scales had been 
weighed down hy the inconveniences of having a per- 
son behind the scenes for several weeks). "For with 
an invalid so much depends on tranquillity. In the 
drawing-room, for instance > she might censtautly be 
disturbed by callers; and the dining-room is so — so 
what shall I call it? so dinnery, — the smell of meat 
uever seems to leave it; it would have been different 
if dear papa had allowed me to throw out that win- 
dow — " 

"Why can*t she have the dressing-room for her 
bedroom, arid the little room opening out of the drawing- 
room for her sitting-rooiuP'^ asked Mr, Gibson. 

"The library," for by this name Mrs. Gibson chose 
to dignify what had formerly been called the book- 
closet — ^^why, it would hardly hold a sofa, besides 
the books and the writiug-tafole, and there are draughts 
everywhere* No, my dear, we had better not ask her 
at all J her own home is comfortable at any ratel" 

''Well, well!" said Mr. Gibson, seeing that he was 
to be worsted, and uot caring enough about the matter 
to show fight. '^Perhaps youVe right, It*s a case of 
luxury versus fresh air. Some people suffer laax^ ^t.^\ss. 
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the want of one than from want of the other. You 
know I shall be glad to see her if she likes to come, 
and take ns as we are, but I can't give up the con- 
sulting-room. It's a necessity and daily bread!" 

"I'll write and tell them how kind Mr. Gibson is," 
said hisrwife in high contentment, as her husband left 
the room. "They'll be just as much obliged to him as 
if she had come!" 

Whether it was from Helen's illness, or some other 
cause, after breakfast Cynthia became very flat and 
absent, and this lasted all day long. Molly understood 
now why her moods had been so changeable for many 
months, and was tender and forbearing with her accord- 
ingly. Towards evening, when the two girls were left 
alone, Cynthia came and stood over Molly, so that her 
face could not be seen. 

"Molly," said she, "will you do it? Will you do 
what you said last night? I've been thinking of it all 
day, and sometimes I believe he would give you back 
the letters if you asked him; he might fancy — at 
any rate it's worth trying, if you don't very much dis- 
like it." 

Now it so happened that, with every thought she 
had given to it, Molly disliked the idea of the proposed 
interview with Mr. Preston more and more; but it was, 
after all, her own offer, and she neither could nor 
would draw back from it; it might do good; she did 
not see how it could possibly do harm. So she gave 
her consent, and tried to conceal her distaste, which 
grew upon her more and more as Cynthia hastily ar- 
ranged the details. 

"You shall meet him in the avenue leading from 
the park lodge up to the Towers. He can come in 



one way firom the Towers, where tie has often 
ness — he has paas-kejs everywhere — jou can ^o id 
as we have often done by tlie lodge — yon need not 
go far»" 

It did strike Molly that Cynthia mnst have had 
some experience in making all these arrangements; and 
she ventnred to ask how he was to be informed of all 
this. Cynthia only reddened and replied^ *^Ohl never 
mindl He will only he too glad to come; yon heard 
him say he wished to discuss the affair niore^ it is the 
first time the appointment has come from my gide. If 
I can but once be free — oh^ Molly, I will love yon, 
and he grateful to yon all my life I" 

Molly thought of Roger, and that tlionght prompted 
her next speech. 

"It must be horrible — I think I'm very brave — 
but I don't think I could have — could have accepted 
even Roger, with a half-caucelled engagement hanging 
over me." She blushed as she spoke. 

"You forget how I detest Mr. Preston!" said Cyn- 
thia. "It was that, more tliau auy excess of love for 
Roger diat made me thankful to be at least as securely 
pledged to some one else. He did not want to call it 
an engagement, hut 1 did 5 because it gave me the feel- 
ing of assurance that I was free from Mr, Preston. 
And so I am! aU but these letters. Oh! if you can 
but make him take back his abominable money, and 
get me mj letters! Then we would bury it all in 
oblivion, and he could marry somebody else, and I 
would marry Eoger, and no one would be the wiser. 
After all, it was only what people caU * youthful folly.* 
And yon may tell Mr. Preston that as soon as he 
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makes my letters public, shows them to your father or 
anything, 111 go away from Hollingford, and never 
come back." 

Loaded with many such messages, which she felt 
that she would never deliver, not really knowing what 
she should say, hating the errand, not satisfied with 
Cynthia's manner of speaking about her relations to 
Roger, oppressed with shame and complicity in conduct 
which appeared to her deceitftil, yet willing to bear all 
and brave all, if she could once set Cynthia in a 
straight path — in a clear space, and almost more 
pitiM to her friend's great distress and possible dis- 
grace, than able to give her that love which involves 
perfect sympathy, Molly set out on her walk towards 
the appointed place. It was a cloudy, blustering day, 
and itxe noise of the blowing wind among the nearly 
leafless branches of the great trees filled her ears, as 
she passed through the park-gates and entered the 
avenue. She walked quickly, instinctively wishing to 
get her blood up, and have no time for thought But 
there was a bend in the avenue about a quarter of a 
mile from the lodge; after that* bend it was a straight 
line up to the great house, now emptied of its inhabit- 
ants. Molly did not like going quite out of sight of 
the lodge, and she stood facing it, close by the trunk 
of one of the trees. Presently she heard a step coming 
on the grass. It was Mr. Preston. He saw a woman's 
figure, half-behind the trunk of a tree, and made no 
doubt that it was Cynthia. But when he came nearer, 
almost close, the figure turned round, and, instead of 
the brilliantly coloured face of Cynthia, he met the 
pale resolved look of Molly. She did not speak to 
greet him; but though he felt sure from the general 
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aspect of pallor and timidity that she was afraid of him, 
her steady ^ay eyes met Lis with courageous innocence. 

"la Cynthia unable to come?'' a^ked he, perceiving 
that she expected him, 

"I did not know yon thought that you should meet 
her," said Molly^ a little surprised. In her simplicity 
she had believed that Cynthia had named that it waa 
she, Molly Gibson, who would meet Mr, Preston at a 
given time and place j but Cynthia had been too world- 
ly-wise for that, and had decoyed him thither by a 
vaguely worded note^ which, while avoiding actual 
falsehood, led him to believe that she herself would 
give him the meeting. 

"Bhe said she should be here," said Mr. Preston, 
extremely annoyed at being entrapped, as he now felt 
he had been, into an i interview with Miss Gibson. 
Molly hesitated a little before she spoke. He was de- 
termined not to break the silence; as she had intruded 
herself into the affair, she should find her situation as 
awkward as possible. 

"At any rate she sent me here to meet yon," said 
Molly. "She has told me exactly how matters stand 
between you and her." 

"Has she?'' sneered he, "She is not always the 
most open or reliable peraon in the world I" 

Molly reddened. She perceived the impertinence 
of the tone; and her temper was none of the coolest. 
But she mastered herself and gained courage by so 
doing. 

"Yon should not speak bo of the person yon pro- 
fess to wish to have for your wife. But putting all 
that aside, you have some letters of hers that she 
wishes to have hack again." 
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"I daresay." 

"And that you have no right to keep." 

"No legal, or no moral right? which do you 
mean?" 

"I do not know; simply you have no right at all, 
as a gentleman, to keep a girFs letters when she asks 
for them back again, much less to hold them over her 
as a threat." 

"I see you do know all. Miss Gibson," said he, 
changing his manner to one of more respect. "At least 
she has told you her story from her point of view, her 
side; now you must hear mine. She promised me as 
solemnly as ever woman — " 

"She was not a woman, she was only a girl, bare- 
ly sixteen." 

"Old enough to know what she was doing; but I'll 
call her a girl if you like. She promised me solemnly 
to be my wife, making the one stipulation of secrecy, 
and a certain period of waiting; she wrote me letters 
repeating this promise, and confidential enough to prove 
that she considered herself bound to me by such an im- 
plied relation. I don't give in to humbug — I don't 
set myself up as a saint — and in most ways I can 
look after my own interests pretty keenly; you know 
enough of her position as a penniless girl, and at that 
time with no influential connections to take the place 
of wealth, and help me on in the world. It was as 
sincere and unworldly a passion as ever man felt; she 
must say so herself. I might have married two or 
three girls with plenty of money; one of them was 
handsome enough, and not at all reluctant." 

Molly interrupted him: she was chafed at the con- 
ceit of his manner. "I beg your pardon, but I do not 
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want to hear accounts of young ladies whom you might 
have married^ I come here simply on behalf of Cynthia, 
who does not like you, and who docs not wish to 
marry yon/' 

^*WeU, then, I must make her 'like' me, as you 
call it. She did *like^ me oncei and made promises 
which she will find it requires the consent of two people 
to break. I don't despair of making her love me aa 
much as ever she did, according' to. her letters, at least, 
when we are married/' 

*'She will never marry yoti," said Molly » firmly. 

■^'Then if she ever honours any one else with Eer 
preference, he shall be allowed the perusal of her letters 
to mey 

Molly almost could have laughed, she was bo secure 
and certain that Roger would never read letters offered 
to him under those circumgtaiices ; but then she thought 
that he would feel such pain at the whole affair, and 
at the contact with Mr. Preston, especially if he had 
uot heard of it from Cynthia first, and if she, Molly, 
could save hiiii pain she would. Before she could settle 
what to say, Mr. Preston spoke again, 

**you said the other day that Cynthia was engaged* 
May I ask whom to?" 

"No," said Molly, *'you tuay not. You heard her 
gay it was not an engagement. It is not exactly ^ and 
if it were a full engagement, do you think, after what 
you last said, I should tell you to whom? But you 
may he sure of this, he would never read a line of 
your letters. He is too — • No! 1 won^t npeak of him 
before you. You could never understand him." 

**It seems to me that this mysterious ^he' is a very 
fortunate per.son to have such a warm defender in Mlsp. 
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Gibson, to whom he is not at all engaged," said Mr. 
Preston, with so disagreeable a look on his face that 
Molly suddenly found herself on the point of bursting 
into tears. But she rallied herself, and worked on — 
for Cynthia first, and for Eoger as well. 

"No honourable man or woman will read your 
letters, and if any people do read them, they will be 
so much ashamed of it that they wonH dare to speak 
of them. What use can they be of to you?" 

"They contain Cynthia's reiterated promises of 
marriage," replied he. 

"She says she would rather leave Hollingford for 
ever, and go out to earn her bread, than marry you." 

His face fell a little. He looked so bitterly morti- 
fied, that Molly was almost sorry for him. 

"Does she say that to you in cold blood? Do you 
know you are telHng me very hard truths, Miss Gibson? 
If they are truths, that is to say," he continued, re- 
covering himself a little. "Young ladies are very fond 
of the words *hate' and * detest' I've known many 
who have applied them to men whom they were all the 
time hoping to marry." 

"I cann6t tell about other people," said Molly, 
"I only know that Cynthia does — " Here she hesitated 
for a moment; she felt for his pain, and so she hesitated; 
but then she brought it out — "does as nearly hate 
you as anybody like her ever does hate." 

"Like her?" said he, repeating the words almost 
unconsciously, seizing on anything to try and hide his 
mortification. 

"I mean, I should hate worse," said Molly in a low 
voice. 

But he did not attend much to her answer. He was 
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voiking the point of his stick into tho turf, and his 
eyeB were bent on it 

''So now would 70U mind sending ber back the 
letters by me? I do assure you that you cannot make 
lier maxry you." 

"You are very simple, Miss Gibson," said be, 
niddenly lifting up bis bead. *^I suppose you donH 
know that there is any other feeling that can be grati- 
fied, excepting love. Have you never beard of revenge? 
Cynthia has enroled me with promises, and little as you 
or she may beHeve me — well, it*s no use speaking of 
that. I don't mean to let ber go unpunished. You may 
tail her that I shall keep the letters, and make use of 
them as I see fit when the occasion arises." 

Molly was miserably angry with herself for her 
mismanagement of the affair. She had hoped to suc- 
ceed: she had only made matters worse. What new 
argument could she use? Meanwhile he went on, lashing 
himself up as be thought how the two girls must have 
talked him over, bringing in wounded vanity to add to 
the rage of disappointed love. 

"Mr. Osborne Hamley may bear of their contents, 
though he may be too honourable to read them. Nay, 
even your father may bear whispers; and if I remember 
them rightly, Miss Cynthia Kirkpatrick does not always 
speak in the most respecti^l terms of the lady who is 
now Mrs. Gibson. There are — " 

"Stop," said Molly. "I won't bear anything out 
of these letters, written, when she was almost without 
friends, to you, whom she looked upon as a friend! 
But I have thought of what I will do next I give 
you fair warning. If I bad not been foolish, I should 
have told my father, but Cynthia made me promise 
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that I would not So I will tell it all^ from beginning 
to end, to Lady Harriet, and ask her to speak to her 
father. I feel sore that she will do it; and I donH 
think you will dare to refuse Lord Cunnor." 

He felt at once that he should not dare; that, clerer 
land-agent as he was, and high up in the earVs favour 
on that account, yet that the conduct of which he had 
been guilty in regard to the letters, and the threats 
which he had held out respecting them, were just what 
no gentleman, no honourable man, no manly man, 
could put up with in any one about him. He knew 
that much, and he wondered how she, the girl standing 
before him, had been clever enough to find it out He 
forgot himself for an instant in admiration of her. 
There she stood, frightened, yet brave, not letting go 
her hold on what she meant to do, even when things 
seemed most against her; and besides, there was some- 
thing that struck him most of all perhaps, and which 
shows the kind of man he was — he perceived that 
Molly was as unconscious that he was a young man, 
and she a young woman, as if she had been a pure 
angel of heaven. Though he felt that he would have 
to yield, and give up the letters, he was not going to 
do it at once; and while he was thinking what to say, 
so as still to evade making any concession till he had 
had time to think over it, he, with his quick senses all 
about him, heard the trotting of a horse cranching 
quickly along over the gravel of the drive. A moment 
afterwards, Molly's perception overtook his. He could 
see the startled look overspread her face; and in an 
instant she would have run away, but before the first 
rush was made, Mr. Preston laid his hand firmly on 
her arm. 
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'*Keep qmet You miiit be seeo. Toiij at any rate, 
h&ve clone no thing to be ashamed o£" 

Ab he spoke, Mr. Sbeepslianks cam© round the bend 
of the road and was close upon them* Mr. Preston 
saw, if Molly did not^ the sudden look of intelligence 
that dawned upon the shrewd ruddy face of the old 
gentleman — - saw, but did not much heed. He went 
forwards and spoke to Mr- Sheepshanks, who made a 
halt right before them, 

^^MisB Gribson! yoinr servant, Eather a blustering 
day for a young lacly to he out, — and cold, I should 
say, for standing still too long; eh, Preston?" poking 
his whip at tbo latter in a knowing manner. 

"Yes " said l^Ir, Preston 5 ''and Pm afraid IVe kept 
Miss Gibson too long st^ndiug.'^ 

Molly did not know what to say or do ; bo she only 
ho wed a silent farewell, and turned away to go home, 
feeling very heavy at heart at the non- success of her 
undertaking. For she did not know how she had con- 
quered, in fact, although Mr, Preston might not as yet 
acknowledge it even to himself. Before she was out of 
hearing, she heard Mr, Sheepshanks say, — 

" Sorry to have disturbed your tete-^-tete, Preston," 
hut though she heard the words, their implied sense did 
not sink into her luiud; she was only feeling how she 
had gone out glorious and confident, and was coming 
back to Cynthia defeated. 

Cynthia was on the watch for her return j and, 
ruBhing down- stairs, dragged Molly into the dining- 
room, 

"Well, Molly? Oh! I see you haven't got them. 
After all, I never expected it," Sbe sate down, as if 
•she could get over her disappointment better in that 
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position, and Molly stood like a guilty person be- 
fore her. 

"I am so sorry; I did all I could; we were inter- 
rupted at last — Mr. Sheepshanks rode up." 

"Provoking old man! Do you think you should 
have persuaded him to give up the letters if you had 
had more time?" 

"I don't know. I wish Mr. Sheepshanks hadn't 
come up just then. I didn't like his finding me standing 
talking to Mr. Preston." 

"Oh! I daresay he'd never think anything about it 
What did he — Mr. Preston — say?" 

"He seemed to think you were fully engaged to 
him, and that these letters were the only proof he had. 
I think he loves you in his way." 

"His way, indeed!" said Cynthia, scornfully. 

"The more I think of it, the more I see it would be 
better for papa to speak to him. I did say I would tell 
it all to Lady Harriet, and get Lord Cumnor to make 
him give up the letters. But it would be very awkward." 

"Very!" said Cynthia, gloomily. "But he would 
see it was only a threat." 

"But I will do it in a moment, if you like. I 
meant what I said; only I feel that papa would manage 
it best of all, and more privately." 

"I'll tell you what, Molly, you're bound by a 
promise, you know, and cannot tell Mr. Gibson without 
breaking your solemn word, but it's just this: I'll leave 
Hollingford and never come back again, if ever your 
father hears of this affair; there!" Cynthia stood up 
now, and began to fold up Molly's shawl, in her ner- 
vous excitement. 

"Oh, Cynthia — Roger!" was all that Molly said. 
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**Yei, I knowl you need Bot remind me of him. 
Eut I'm not going to live in the houBe with b.uj one 
who may be always casting up in his mind, the things 
he had heard against me — tbings^ — faults, perhaps — 
which sonnd so much worse than they really are. I was 
so happy when I first came here^ you all liked me, 
and admired me, and thought well of me, and now — 
Why, Molly, I can see the difference in you already. 
You carry your thoughts in your face — I have read 
ihem there these two days — - you've been thinking, 
*How Cynthia must have deceived me; keeping up a 
correspond ence all this time— having half-engagements 
to two men-' You've been more full of that, than of 
pity for me as a girl who has always been obliged to 
manage for herself, without any friend to help her and 
protect her/' 

Molly was silent There was a great deal of truth 
In what Cynthia was saying: and yet a great deal of 
falsehood. For, through all this long forty-eight hours, 
Molly had loved Cynthia dearly; and had been more 
weighed down by the position the latter was in than 
Cynthia herself. She also knew ^ but this was a 
second thought following on the other ^ — that she had 
Buffered much pain in trying to do her best in this 
Interview with Mr. Preston, She had been tried beyond 
lier strength; and the great tears welled up into her 
eyes, and fell slowly down her cheeks- 

"Oh! what a brute I amT* said Cynthia , kissing 
them away* ^*I see — I know it is the truth, and I 
deserve it -^ but I need not reproach you." 

"You did not reproach mei" said Molly, trying to 
smile. '^I have thought something of what you said 
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— but I do love you dearly — dearly, Cynthia — I 
should have done just the same as you did." 

"No, you would not Your grain is different, 
somehow." 




COKFIDENOES* 



CHAPTER y. 

C<Jiifldanoei. 

All th& rest of that day Molly was depressed and 
not well. Having anything to conceal was m unusual 
— almost BO unprecedented a circumstance with her 
that it preyed upon her in every way. 

It was a nightmare tliat she could not shake off^ 
she did so wish to forget it all, and yet every little 
occurrence seemed to remind her of it. The next 
morning^s post brought several letters 5 one from Eoger 
for Cynthia, aud Molly, letterless herself, looked at 
Cynthia as she read it, with wistfal sadness. It ap- 
peared to Molly as though Cynthia should have no sa- 
tisfaction in these letters, until she had told him what 
was her exact position with Mr. Preston; yet Cynthia 
was colouring aud dirapling up as she always did at 
any pretty words of praise, or admiration, or love. But 
MoUy^s thoughts and Cynthia's readings were both in- 
terrupted by a little triumphant sound from Mrs* Grih- 
son, as she pushed a letter she had just received to her 
hushand, with a — 

"There! I must say I expected that!" Then, 
turning to Cynthia, she explained — "It is a letter 
from uncle Kirkpatiick, love. So kind, wishing yon 
to go aud stay with them, and help them to cheer up 
Helen; poor Helen! I am afraid she is very far from 
well. But we could not hare had her here, without 
disturbing dear papa in his conaidting-room; and, 
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though I could have relinquished my dressing-room — 
he — well! so I said in my letter how you were grieved 
— you above all of us , because you are such a friend 
of Helen's, you know — and how you longed to be of 
use, — as I am sure you do — and so now they want 
you to go up directly, for Helen has quite set her 
heart upon it." 

Cynthia's eyes sparkled. ^^I shall like going," 
said she — "all but leaving you, Molly," she added, 
in a lower tone, as if suddenly smitten with some 
compunction. 

"Can you be ready to go by the Bang-up to- 
night?" said Mr. Gibson; "for, curiously enough, aft» 
more than twenty years of quiet practice at Holling- 
ford, I am summoned up to-day for the first time to a 
consultation in London to-morrow. I'm afraid Lady 
Cumnor is worse, my dear." 

"You don't say so? Poor dear lady! What a 
shock it is to me! I'm so glad I've had some break- 
fast. I could not have eaten anything." 

"Nay, I only say she is worse. With her com- 
plaint, being worse may be only a preliminary to being 
better. Don't take my words for more ^an their 
4iteral meaning." 

"Thank you. How kind and reassuring dear papa 
always is! About your gowns, Cynthia?" 

"Oh, they're all right, mamma, thank you. I shall 
•be quite ready by four o'clock. MoUy, will you come 
with me and help me to pack? I wanted to speak to 
you, dear," said she, as soon as they had gone up- 
stairs. "It is such a relief to get away from a place 
haunted by that man; but I'm afraid you thought I 
was glad to leave you; and indeed I am not." There 
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was a little flaYOur of "protesting too much'' alioiit 
this 5 but Molly did not perceive it. She only said, 
^* Indeed I did not I know from my own feelings 
how you must dislike meeting a man in public in a 
different manner from what you have done in private. 
I shall try not to see Mr. Preston again for a long, 
long time, I'm sure. But, Cynthia, you haven't told 
me one word out of Roger^s letter. Please, how is he? 
Has he quite got over bis attack of fever?" 

"Yes, quite. He writer in very good spirits. A 
great deal about birds and beasts, as usual, habits of 
natives J and things of tliat kind. Xon may read from 
there" (indicating a place in the letter) '4o there, if 
you can. And I'll tell you what. Til trust yon with 
it, Molly, while I pack; and that shows my sense of 
your honour — not hut what you might read it all, 
only you'd ^nA the love-making dull; but make a 
little account of where ho is, and what he is doings 
date, and that sort of thing, and send it to his father." 

** Molly took the letter down without a word, and 
began to copy it at the writing-table; often reading 
over what she was allowed to read; often pausing, her 
cheek on her hand, her eyes on the letter, and letting 
ber imagination rove to the writer, and all the scenes 
in which she had either seen him herself, or in which 
ber fancy had painted him. She was startled from her 
meditations by Cynthia's sudden entrance into the 
drawing-room, looking the picture of glowing delight, 
"No one here? What a blessing! Ah, Miss Molly, 
yonVe more eloquent than yon believe yourself. Look 
here I" holding up a large full envelope, and then 
qnickly replacing it in her pocket, as if she was afraid 
of being seen» '* What's the matter, sweet one?'' 
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ooming up and caressing Molly. ^^Is it worrying itself 
over that letter? Why, don't you see these are my 
very own horrible letters, that I am going to bum 
directly, that Mr. Preston has had the grace to send 
me, thanks to you, little Molly — cuishla ma chree, 
pulse of my heart, — the letters that have been hang- 
ing over my head like somebody's sword for these two 
years?" 

"Oh, I am so glad I" said Molly, rousing up a 
little. "I never thought he would have sent them. 
He's better than I believed him. And now it is all 
over. I am so glad! You quite think he means 
to give up all claim over you by this, don't you, 
Cynthia?" 

"He may claim, but I won't be claimed; and he 
has no proofs now. It is the most charming relief; 
and I owe it all to you, you precious little lady I Now 
there's only one thing more to be done; and if you 

would but do it for me " (coaxing and caressing 

while she asked the question). 

" Oh, Cynthia, don't ask me ; I cannot do any more. 
You don't know how sick I go when I think of yester- 
day, and Mr. Sheepshanks' look." 

"It is only a very little thing. I won't burden 
your conscience with teUing you how I got my letters, 
but it is not through a person I can trust with money; 
and I must force him to take back his twenty-three 
pounds odd shillings. I have put it together at the 
rate of five per cent, and it's sealed up. Oh, Molly, I 
should go off with such a light heart if you would 
only try to get it safely to him. It's the last thing; 
there would be no immediate hurry, you know. You 
might meet him by chance in a shop, in the street. 
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even at a partj ^ and if yon only had it witk you in 
your pocket, there would be nothing eo easy." 

Molly was silent ^^Papa would give it to him. 
There would be no harm in that. I would tell him he 
must ask no qneatiom as to what it was." 

"Very wellj'^ said Cynthia, "have it your own way. 
I think my way is the best; for if any of this affair 

cornea out But yonVe done a great deal for me 

already, and I won't blame you now for declining to 
do any moref'^ 

"I do BO dislike haviixg these underhand dealings 
with him,*' pleaded Molly, 

"Underhand] just simply giving him a letter from 
mel If I left a note for Miss Browning, should you 
dislike giving it to her?^^ 

"You know that's very different I could do it 
openly*^^ 

"And yet there might be writing in that; and there 
would not be a line witli the money. It would only 
be the winding-up — the honourable, honeat winding- 
up of an affair which has worried me for years. But 
do ae yon likel" 

"Give it mel" said Molly. "I will tryJ' 

"There's a darling 1 Yon can but try; and if you 
canH give it to him in private, without getting youi^ 
self into a scrape, why, keep it till I come back again* 
He shall have it then, whether he will or no!" 

Molly looked forward to her tete-i-tete two days 
with Mrs, Gibson with very different anticipations from 
those with which she had welcomed the similar inter* 
course with her father, la the first place, there was 
no accompanying the travellers to the inn from which 
the coach started; leave- taking in the market-place was 
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quite out of the bounds of Mrs. Gibson^s sense of pro- 
prietj. Besides this, it was a gloomy, rainy eveniDg, 
and candles had to be brought in at an unusually early 
hour. There would be no break for six hours — no 
music J no reading; but the two ladies would sit at their 
worsted work» pattering away at email-talk, with not 
even the usual break of dinner; for, to suit the require* 
ments of those who were leaving, they had already 
dined early. But Mrs. Gribson really meant to inaka 
Molly happy, and tried to be an agreeable companion, 
only Molly was not well, and was uneasy about many 
apprehended cares and troubles — and at such hours 
of indisposition as she was then passing throngh, appre- 
hensions take the shape of certainties, lying await in 
our paths. Molly would have given a good deal to 
have shaken off all these feelings, unusual enough to 
her; but the very house and furniture, and rain- blurred 
outer landscape, seemed steeped with unpleasant asso- 
ciations, most of them dating from the last few days. 

**Ton and 1 must go on the next journey, I think^ 
my dear," said Mrs. Gibson, almost chiming in with 
Molly ^s wish that she could get away from Hollingford 
into some new air and life, for a week or two. We 
have been stay-at-homes for a long time, and variety 
of scene is so desirable for the young! But I think 
the travellers will be wishing themselves at home by 
this nice bright fireside, *There\s no place like home,' 
as the poet says. *Mid pleasures and palaces although 
I may roam,' it begins, and it's both very pretty and 
very true, It^a a great blessing to have snch a dear 
little home as this, is not it, Molly?" 

"Yes,** said Molly, rather drearily, having some- 
thing of the "Ton jours perdrix" feeling at the moment 
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If she could but hare gone away with her father, just 
for two days, how pleasant it would have been. 

^*To be sure, love, it would be very nice for you 
and me to go a little journey all hy oureelves. You 
and 1- No one else. If it were not such miserable 
weather we would have gone off on a little impromptu 
tour. I've been longing for something of the kind for 
some weeks ; but we live Bucb a restricted kind of life 
here! I declare Bometimes I get quite sick of the very 
Bight of the chairs and tables that I know so well. 
And one misses the others tool It seems so flat and 
deserted without themi" 

"Yes! "We ai-e very forlorn to-night; but I think 
it's partly owing to the weather!" 

"Nonsense, dear. I can^t have you giving in to 
the silly fancy of being affected by weather. Poor 
dear Mr. Kirkpatriek used to say, *a cheerful heart 
makes its owu suuahine/ He would say it to me, in 
his pretty way, whenever I was a little low — for I 
am a complete barometer — you may really judge of 
the state of the weather by my Bpirits, I have always 
been such a sensitive creatnreJ It is well for Cynthia 
that she does not inherit it; I don^t think her easily 
affected in any way, do you?" 

MoUy thought for a minute or two, and then re- 
plied— "No, she is certainly not easily affected — 
not deeply affected perhaps I should say." 

"Many girls, for instance^ would have been touched 
by the admiration ehe excited — I may say the atten- 
tions she received when she was at her uncle^s last 
summer. 

"At Mr, KirkpatricVs?" 

*'Yea. There was Mr, Henderson, that young 
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lawyer; that's to say, he is studying law, but he has a 
good private fortune and is likely to have more, so he 
can only be what I call playing at law. Mr. Hender- 
son was over head and ears in love with her. It is not 
my fancy, although I grant mothers are partial: both 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick noticed it; and in one of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrit^'s letters, she said that poor Mr. Henderson 
was going into Switzerland for the long vacation, doubt- 
less to try and forget Cynthia; but she really believed 
he would find it only 'dragging at each remove a 
lenghtening chain.' I thought it such a refined quota- 
tion, and altogether worded so prettily. You must 
know aunt Kirkpatrick some day, Molly, my love; she 
is what I call a woman of a truly elegant mind." 

^*I can't help thinking it was a pity that Cynthia 
did not tell them of her engagement." 

**It is not an engagement, my dear! How often 
must I tell you that?" 

"But what am I to call it?" 

"I don't see why you need to call it anything. 
Indeed, I don't understand what you mean by *it' 
You should always try to express yourself intelligibly. 
It really is one of the first principles of the English 
language. In fact, philosophers might ask what is 
language given us for at all, if it is not tihat we may 
make our meaning understood?" 

"But there is something between Cynthia and Bog«r; 
ihey are more to each other than I am to Osborne, for 
instance. What am I to call it?" 

"You should not couple your name with that of 
any unmarried young man; it is so difficult to teach 
you delicacy, child. Perhaps one may say there is a 
jpeculiar relation between dear Cynthia and Koger, but 
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it is very difficult to characterize itj I have no doubt 
that is tie reaaon she slirinks from speaking about it, 
Por, between onxselTes, MoUj, I reallj sometimes think 
it will come to nothing'. He is so long awa^, and, 
privately speak ing, Cynthia is not very very constant- 
I once knew her very mnch taken before — that little 
affair is quite gone by; and she was very civil to Mr. 
Henderson, in her way; I fancy she inherits it, for 
when I was a girl I was beset by lovers, and could 
nGver find in my heart to shake them off. You have 
not heard dear papa say anything' of the old squire, or 
dear Osborne^ have you? It seems so long since we 
have heard or seen anything" of Osborne. But he 
must be quite well, I think, or we should have heard 
of it." 

"I believe he is quite well. Some one said the 
other day that they had met him riding — it was 
Mrs. Groodenoiigh, now I remember ™ and that he was 
looking stronger than ho had done for years." 

"Indeed! I am truly glad to hear it I always was 
fond of Osborne; and, do you know, I never really 
took to Roger; I respected him and all that, of course. 
But to compare him with M^r. Henderson ! Mr, HendeJ^ 
son is so handsome and well-bred, and gets all his 
gloves from HoubigantF' 

It wan true that they had not seen anything of 
Osborne Hamley for a long time; but, as it often 
happens, just after they had been speaking about him 
he appeared. It was on the day following Mr. Gibson's 
departure that Mrs. Gibson bad received one of the 
notes, not so common now as formerly, from the family 
in town asking her to go over to the Towers, and find 
a book J or a manuscript j or something or oth^t tJasA. 
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Lad J Ciimnor wanted with all an iuTalid*s impatience. 
It waB just the kind of employment she required for 
an amusement on a gloomy day, and it put her into a 
good huraonr immediately- There was a certain con- 
fidential importance about it, and it was a variety, 
and it ^ave her the pleasant drive in a iy np the nohle 
avenue, and the sense of being the temporary mistress 
of all the grand rooms once so familiar to her. She 
asked Molly to accompany her, out of an access of 
kindness, but was not at all sorry when Molly excused 
herself and preferred stopping at home. At eleven 
o'clock Mrs. Gibson was off, all in her Sunday best 
(to use the servants expression, which she herself would 
80 have contemned), well-dressed in order to impose on 
the servants at the Towers, for there was no one else 
to be seen or to be seen by. 

"I shall not he at home until the afteraoon, my 
dear! But I hope you wiU not find it dull. I don^t 
think you will, for you are something' like me, my 
love ' — never less alone than when alone, as one of 
the great authors has justly expressed it.^' 

Molly enjoyed the house to herself to the full as 
much as Mrs, Gribson would enjoy having the Towers 
to herself- She ventured on having her lunch brought 
upon a tray into the drawing-room, so that she might 
eat her sandwiches wliile she went on with her hook. 
In the middle, Mr. Osborne Hamley was announced. 
He came in, looking wretchedly ill in spite of purblind 
Mrs, Good enough's report of his healthy appearance, 

^'This call is not on you, Molly," said he, after the 
first greetings were over. *^I was in hopes I might 
have found your father at home; I thought lunch- time 
was the beat hour." He had sate down, as if thoroughly 
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glad of the rest, and fallen into a languid stooping 
position, as if it had hecome so natural to him that no 
sense of what were considered good manners sufficed 
to restrain him now. 

"I hope you did not want to see him profes- 
sionally?" said Molly, wondering if she was wise 
in alluding to his health, yet urged to it by her real 
anxiety. 

"Yes, I did. I suppose I may help myself to n 
biscuit and a glass of wine? No, don't ring for more. 
I could not eat it if it was here. But I just want a 
mouthM; this is quite enough, thank you. When will 
your father be back?" 

"He was summoned up to London. Lady Cumnor 
is worse. I fancy there is some operation going on; 
but I don't know. He will be back to-morrow night" 

"Very well. Then I must wait Perhaps I shall 
be better by that time. I think it's half fancy; but I 
should like your father to tell me so. He will laugh 
at me, I daresay; but I don't think I shall mind 
that. He always is severe on fanciful patients, isn't he, 
MoUy?" 

Molly thought that if he saw Osborne's looks just 
then he would hardly think him fanciful, or be in- 
clined to be severe. But she only said, — "Papa en- 
joys a joke at everything, you know. It is a relief 
after all the sorrow he sees." 

"Very true. There is a great deal of sorrow in 
the world. I don't think it's a very happy place after 
all. So Cynthia is gone to London?" he added, after 
a pause. "I think I should like to have seen her 
again. Poor old Roger! He loves her very deaiiy, 
Molly," he said. Molly hardly knew how to answer 
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him in all tbis; she was so struck by the change in 
both voice and manner. 

^' Mamma has gone to the Towers," she began, at 
length. ^^Lady Cumnor wanted several thixigs that 
mamma only can find. She will be sorry to miss you. 
We were speaking of you only yesterday, and she 
said how long it was since we had seen you." 

"I think I've grown careless; I've often felt so 
weary and ill that it was all I could do to keep up a 
brave face before my fathw." 

"Why did you not come and see papa?" said 
Molly; "or write to him?" 

"I cannot tell. I drifted on sometimes better, and 
sometimes worse, till to-day I mustered up pluck, and 
came to hear what your father has got to tell me: and 
all for no use it seems." 

"I am very sorry. But it is only for two days. 
He shall go and see you as soon as ever he returns." 

"He must not alarm my father, remember, Molly," 
said Osborne, lifting himself by the arms of his chair 
into an upright position and speaking eagerly for the 
moment. "I wish to God Roger was at home!" said 
he, falling back into the old posture. 

"I can't help understanding you," said Molly. 
"You think yourself very ill; but isn't it that you are 
tired just now?" She was not sure if she ought to 
have understood what was passing in his mind; 
but as she did, she could not help speaking a true 
reply. 

"Well, sometimes I do think I'm very iU; and 
then, again, I think it's only the moping life sets me 
fancying and exaggerating." He was silent for some 
time. Then, as if he had taken a sudden resolution, 
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he spoke again. *^Yoii see, tliere are others depending 
upon me — upon my health. You haven't forgotten 
what jou heard that day in the lihrary at home? No, 
I know you haven't I ha^e seen the thought of it in 
your ejes often ijince then. I didn^t koow jou at that 
time. I tliink I do now.*' 

"Don't go on talking so fast" said Molly, "Rest. 
No one will interrupt us; I will go on with my sew- 
ing; when you want to say anything more I shall be 
listening." For she was alarmed at the strange pallor 
that had come over his Xace. 

"Thank you." After a time he roused himself, and 
began to speak very quietly, as if on an indifferent 
matter of fact. 

"The name of my wife is Aimce. Ainnle Hamley, 
of course. She lives at Bishopfield, a village near 
Winchester. Write it down, hut keep it to youraelf* 
She is a Frenchwoman , a Koman Catholic, and was a 
servant She is a thoroughly good woman. I must 
not say how dear she ia to me. I dare not, I meant 
once to have told Cynthia, hot she didn't seem quite 
to consider me as a brother. Perhaps she was shy of 
a new relation^ but you'll give my love to her, all the 
same. It is a relief to think that some one else has 
my secret J and you ai'e like one of us, Molly, I can 
tnist you almost as I can tmst Koger. I feel better 
already, now I feel that some one eUe knows the 
whexeabouts of my wife and child." 

"Child!" said Molly, surprised* But befoi-e he 
conid reply, Maria had announced, 

"Miss Phcebe Browning." 

**Pold up that paper," said he , quickly, putting 
something into hir hands. **It is only for yonrseilt" 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

HoUingford Gossips. 

"My dear Molly, why didn't you come and dine 
with us? I said to sister I would come and scold you 
well. Oh, Mr. Osborne Hamley, is that you?" and a 
look of mistaken intelligence at the t^te-^-tlte she had 
disturbed came so perceptibly over Miss Phoebe's face 
that Molly caught Osborne's sympathetic eye, and both 
smiled at the notion. 

"I'm sure I — well! one must sometimes — I see 
our dinner would have been — " Then she recovered 
herself into a connected sentence. "We only just 
heard of Mrs. Gibson's having a fly from the * George,' 
because sister sent our Betty to pay for a couple of 
rabbits Tom Ostler had snared, (I hope we shan't be 
taken up for poachers, Mr. Osborne — snaring doesn't 
require a licence, I believe?) and she heard he was 
gone off with the fly to the Towers with your dear 
mamma; for Coxe who drives the fly in general has 
sprained his ankle. We had just finished dinner, but 
when Betty said Tom Ostler would not be back till 
night, I said, *Why, there's that poor dear girl left all 
alone by herself, and her mother such a friend of 
ours,' — when she was alive, I mean. But I'm sure 
I'm glad I'm mistaken." 

Osborne said, — "I came to speak to Mr. Gibson, 
not knowing he had gone to London, and Miss Gibson 
kindly gav^ me some of her lunch. I must go now." 
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" Oil dear I I am so sorry," fluttered out Miss 
Phcebe, "I disturbed you; but it was with the best in- 
tentions. I always was mal-apropos from a child," But 
Osborne was gone before slie had fiuished lier apolo- 
gies. Before he leftj kis eyes met Molly's with a 
strange look of yearning farewell that struck her at the 
time^ and that she remembered strongly afterwards. 
*'Such a nice suitable thing, and I came in the midst, 
and spoilt it all I am sure you're very kind, my 
dear, considering — " 

"Considenng what, mj dear Miss Phcehe? If you 
are conjecturing a love affair between Mr. Osborne 
Hamley and me, you never were more mistaken in 
your Life, I think I told you so once before. Please 
do believe me " 

"Oh, yes! I remember. And somehow sister 
got it into her head it was Mr. Preston. I recollect." 

*^0no guess is just as wrong as the other ,^' said 
Molly, smiling, and trying to look perfectly indifferent, 
but going extremely red at the mention of Mr. Pres- 
ton's name. It was very difficult for her to keep up 
any conversation, for her heart was full of Osborne — 
his changed appearance, his melancholy words of fore- 
boding, and his confidences about his wife — French, 
Catholic, servant. Molly could not help trying to 
piece these strange facts together by imaginations of 
her own, and found it very hard work to attend to 
kind Miss Phoebe's unceasing patter. She came up to 
the point, however, when the voice ceased i and could 
recall, in a mechanical manner, the echo of the last 
words, which from both Miss Phcebe's look, and the 
dying accent that lingered m Molly^s ear, she per- 
ceived to be a question. Miss Phcebe was asking her 
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if she wonld go out with her. She was going to 
Grinstead*s, the bookseller of HoUingford; who, in ad- 
dition to his regular business, was the agent for the 
HoUingford Book Society, received their subscriptions, 
kept their accounts, ordered their books from London, 
and, on payment of a small salary, allowed the Society 
to keep their volumes on shelves in his shop. It was 
the centre of news, and the club, as it were, of the 
little town. Everybody who pretended to gentility in 
the place belonged to it It was a test of gentility, 
indeed, rather than of education or a love of literature. 
No shopkeeper would have thought of offering himself 
as a member, however great his general intelligence 
and love of reading; while it boasted on its list of sub- 
scribers most of the county families in the neighbour- 
hood, some of whom subscribed to it as a sort of duty 
belonging to their station, without often using their 
privilege of reading the books: while there were resi- 
dents in the little town, such as Mrs. Goodenough, who 
privately thought reading a great waste of time, that 
might be much better employed in sewing, and knit- 
ting, and pastry-making, but who nevertheless belonged 
to it as a mark of station, just as these good, motherly 
women would have thought it a terrible come-down in 
the world if they had not had a pretty young servant- 
maid to fetch them home from the tea-parties at night. 
At any rate, Grinstead's was a very convenient place 
for a lounge. In that view of the Book Society every 
one agreed. 

Molly went upstairs to get ready to accompany 
Miss Phoebe; and on opening one of her drawers she 
saw Cynthia's envelope, containing the money she 
owed to Mr, Preston , carefully sealed up like a letter. 
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This was what Molly had m unwilliaglj promised to 
deliver — the last final stroke to the aflTair. Molly 
took it up, hating it. For a time she had forgotten it; 
and now it was here, facing her, and she most try and 
get rid of it. Bhe pnt it into her pocket for the 
chances of the walk and the day, and fortune for once 
seemed to befriend her; for, on their entering Grin- 
stead's shop, in which two or three people were now, 
as always, congregated, making play of examining the 
books, or business of writing down the titles of new 
works in the order-hook, there was Mr, Preston. He 
bowed as they came in. He could not help that; hut 
at the sight of Molly, he looked as ill-tempered and 
out of humour as a man well could do. She was con- 
nected in his mind with defeat and mortification \ and 
besides , the sight of her called up what he dessired now, 
above all things, to forget; naniely, the deep convic- 
tion, received tlu-ough Molly's simple earnestness, of 
Cynthia's dislike to him. If Miss Phoehe had seen the 
scowl upon his handsome face, she might have un- 
deceived her sister in hej auppositions about him and 
Molly. But Miss Phcebe, who did not consider it 
quite maidenly to go and stand close to Mr* Preston, 
and survey the shelves of bool?3 in such close proxi- 
mity to a gentleman, found herself an errand at the 
other end of the shop , and occupied herself in buying 
writing-paper. MoHy lingered her valuable letter, as 
it lay in her pocket ; did she dare to cross over to Mr. 
Preston, and give it to him, or not? While she was 
still undecided, shrinking always just at the moment 
when she thought she had got her courage up for 
afitioiii Miss Phoebe, having finished her purchase, 
turned round, and after looking a little pathetically at 
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Mr. Preston's back, said to Molly in a whisper — "I 
think we'll go to Johnson's now, and come back for the 
books in a little while." So across the street to Johnson's 
they went ; but no sooner had they entered the draper's 
shop, than Molly's conscience smote her for her cow- 
ardice, and loss of a good opportunity. "I'll be back 
directly," said she, as soon as Miss Phoebe was en- 
gaged with her purchases; and Molly ran across to 
Ghrinstead's, without looking either to the right or the 
left; she had been watching the door, and she knew 
that no Mr. Preston had issued forth. She ran in ; he 
was at the counter now, talking to Grinstead himself; 
Molly put the letter into his hand, to his surprise, and 
almost against his will, and turned round to go back 
to Miss Phoebe. At the door of the shop stood Mrs. 
Goodenough, arrested in the act of entering, staring, 
with her round eyes, made still rounder and more owl- 
like by spectacles, to see Molly Gibson giving Mr. 
Preston a letter, which he, conscious of being watched, 
and favouring underhand practices habitually, put 
quickly into his pocket, unopened. Perhaps, if he 
had had time for reflection he would not have scrupled 
to put Molly to open shame, by rejecting what she so 
eagerly forced upon him. 

There was another long evening to be got through 
with Mrs. Gibson ; but on this occasion there was the 
pleasant occupation of dinner, which took up at least 
an hour; for it was one of Mrs. Gibson's fancies — 
one which Molly chafed against — to have every cere- 
monial gone through in the same stately manner for 
two as for twenty. So , although Molly knew full well, 
and her stepmother knew full well, and Maria knew 
full well, that neither Mrs. Gibson nor Molly touched 
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desaerfe, it was set on tlie table witli as mucli form as 
if Cynthia had been at home , who delighted in almonds 
and raigins^ or Mr. Grihsoa been there, who never could 
resist dates, though he always protested against " per- 
sons in their station of life having a formal dessert 
set out before theiu every day." 

And Mrs. Gribson herself apologized, as it were, 
to Molly to-day, in the same words she had often used 
to Mr. Gibson, — "It's no extravagance^ for we need 
not eat it — -I never do. But it looks well, and makes 
Maria understand what is required Ln tlie daily life of 
every family of position.'* 

All through the evening Molly's tlioughts wandered 
far and wide, thougli she managed to keep np a show 
of attention to what Mrs. G-ibson was saying. She 
was thinking of Osborne ^ and his abrupt, half-finished 
confidence, and his ill-looks; she was wondering when 
Eoger would come home, and longing for his return, 
as much (she said to herself) for Osbome*s sake as for 
her own. And then she checked herself. What had 
she to do with Roger? Why should she long for his 
return? It was Cynthia who wass doing this; only 
somehow he was snch a ti'ue friend to Mollj, that she 
could not help thinking of him as a stafip and a stay 
in the troublous times which appeared to lie not far 
ahead — ^ this evening. Then Mr. Preston and her! 
little adventure with him came uppermost. How angry | 
he looked! How could Cynthia have liked him evenj 
enough to get into this abominable scrape, which was, J 
however, all over now! And so she ran on in herj 
fancies and imaginations, little dreaming that that verj^J 
night much talk was going on not half-a-mile ftQak* 
where she sate sewing, that ^\il^ i^xq^^ ^iaai^ "^^ 
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^* scrape^' (as she called it, in her girlish phraseology) 
was not all over. 

Scandal sleeps in the summer, comparatiyely 
speaking. Its nature is the reverse of that of the dor^ 
mouse. Warm ambient air, loiterings abroad, garden- 
ings, flowers to take about, and preserves to make, 
soothed the wicked imp to slumber in the parish' of 
Hollingford in summer-time. But when evenings grew 
short, and people gathered round the fires, and put 
their feet in a 6ircle — not on the fenders, that was 
not allowed — then was the time for confidential con- 
versation ! Or in the pauses allowed for the tea-trays 
to circulate among the card-tables — when those who 
were peaceably inclined tried to stop the warm dis- 
cussions about " the odd trick," and the rather weari- 
some feminine way of ^^shouldering the crutch, and 
showing how fields were won" — small crambs and 
scraps of daily news came up to the surface, such as 
^' Martindale has raised the price of his best joints a 
halfpenny in the pound;" or, "It's a shame of Sir 
Harry to order in another book on farriery into the 
Book Society; Phcebe and I tried to read it, but really 
there is no general interest in it;" or, "I wonder what 
Mr. Ashton will do, now Nancy is going to be mar- 
ried! Why, she^s been with him these seventeen years! 
It's a very foolish thing for a woman of her age to be 
thinking of matrimony; and so I told her, when I met 
her in the market-place this morning ! " 

So said Miss Browning on the night in question; 
her hand of cards lying by her on the puce baize- 
covered table, while she munched the rich pound- 
cake of a certain Mrs. Dawes, lately come to inhabit 
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-- "Matrimony^s not so bad aa you think for, Miss 
Browning,^* said Mrs. Groodeoou^h , Btanding up for 
the holy estate into which she had twice entered. If 
I had ha' seen Nancy, I should ha* given her my 
miod very different. It's a great thing to he able to 
settle what yonll have for dinner, without never a one 
interfering with you*'' 

"If that^s all!'' said Miss Browning, drawing her- 
self up, "I can do that^ atid^ perhaps, better than a 
woman who has a husband to please.'' 

**No one can say as I didn't please my husbandB 
^ both on ^em, thongh Jeremy was tickler in his 
tastes than poor Harry Beaver. But as I used to say 
to *em, "^ Leave the victual to me; it*s better for you 
tlian knowing what's to come beforehand. The 
stomach likes to be taken by surprise. And neither 
of 'em ever repented 'em of their confidence. You 
may take my word for it, beans aud bacon will taste 
better (and Mr, Aehton^s Nancy in her own house) 
than all the sweetbreads and spring chickens she's been 
a-doing for him this seventeen years . But if 1 chose, 
I could tell you of something as would interest yon 
all a deal more than old Nancy^s marriage to a widower 
with nine ehildi-en — only as the young folks themselves 
IB meeting in private, clandestine-like, it*s perhaps not 
for me to tell their secrets." 

"I'm sure I don't want to hear of clandestine 
meetings between young men and young women," 
said Miss Browning, throwing up her head. " It's 
disgrace enough to the people themselves, I considei", 
if they enter oq a love affair without tlie proper sanc- 
tion of parents. I know pabLic opinion has changed 
on the subject; but when poor Gratia was married to 
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Mr. Byerley, he wrote to my father without ever having 
so much as paid her a compliment, or said more than 
the most trivial and commonplace things to her; and 
my father and mother sent for her into my father^s 
study, and she said she was never so much frightened 
in her life, — and they said it was a very good offer, 
and Mr. Byerley was a very worthy man, and they 
hoped she would behave properly to him when he came 
to supper that night. And after that he was allowed 
to come twice a week till they were married. My 
mother and I sate at our work in the bow-window of 
the Rectory drawing-room, and Gratia and Mr. Byerley 
at the other end; and my mother always called my 
attention to some flower or plant in the garden when 
it struck nine, for that was his time for going. With- 
out offence to the present company, I am rather in- 
clined to look upon matrimony as a weakness to which 
some very worthy people are prone ; but if they must 
be married, let them make the best of it, and go 
through the affair with dignity and propriety: or if 
there are misdoings and clandestine meetings, and such 
things, at any rate, never let me hear about them! 
I think it's you to play, Mrs. Dawes. You'll excuse 
my frankness on the subject of matrimony! Mrs. 
Gt>odenough there can tell you I'm a very outspoken 
person." 

"It's not the out-speaking, it's what you say that 
goes against me. Miss Browning," said Mrs. Good- 
enough, affronted, yet ready to play her card as soon 
as needed. And as for Mrs. Dawes, she was too 
anxious to get into the genteelest of all (HoUingford) 
society to object to whatever Miss Browning (who, in 
right of being a deceased rector's daughter, rather re- 
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presented the sdectest circle of the little town) advo- 
cated — celibacy, marriage , bigamy, or polygamy. 

So the remainder of the evening passed over with- 
out any furtlier reference to the secret Mrs. Goodenough 
was burning to disclose^ unless a remark made apropos 
de rim by iCsa Browning j during the silence of a deal, 
conld be snpposed to have connection with the previous 
conversatioii. She said suddenly and abruptly, — 

*^I don't know what I have done that any man 
should make me his slave." If she was referring to 
any prospect of matrimonial danger she saw opening 
before her fancy, she might have been comforted. But 
it was a remark of which no one took any notice , all 
being far too much engaged in the rubber. Only when 
Miss Browning took her early leave (for Miss Phoebe 
had a cold, and was an invalid at home), Mrs. Good- 
enough burst out with — 

**Well! now I may speak out my mind, and say 
as how if there was a slave between us two, when 
Goodeaough was alive, it wasn't me ; and I don*t think 
as it was pretty in Miss Browning to give herself such 
airs on her virginity when there was four widows in 
the room, — - whoVe had six honest men among 'era for 
husbands, ^o offence. Miss Airy!" addressing an un* 
fortunate little spinster, who found herself the sole re- 
presentative of celibacy now that Miss Browning was 
gone. "I could tell her of a girl as she's very fond 
on, who's on the hi^h road to matrimony; and in as 
cunning a way as ever I heard on; going out at dusk 
to meet her sweetheart, just as if she was my Betty, or 
your Jenny. And her name is Molly too, — which, as 
I have often thought, shows a low taste in them as 
first called her so ; — she might as well be ^ i^>!^ssr5- 
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maid at oncest. Not that she^s picked up anybody 
common; she^s looked about her for a handsome fellow, 
and a smart young man enough!^' 

Every one around the table looked curious and in- 
tent on ^e disclosures being made, except the hostess, 
Mrs. Dawes, who smiled intelligence with her eyes, and 
knowingly pursed up her mouth until Mrs. Goodenough 
had finished her tale. Then she said demurely, — 

"I suppose you mean Mr. Preston and Miss Gibson?" 

"Why, who told you?" said Mrs. Goodenough, 
taming round upon her in surprise. "You can't say 
as I did. There's many a Molly in HoUingford, be- 
sides her, — though none, perhaps, in such a genteel 
station in life. I never named her, I'm sure." 

"No. But I know. I could tell my tale too," con- 
tinued Mrs. Dawes. 

"No! could you, really?" said Mrs. Goodenough, 
veiy curious and a little jealous. 

"Yes. My uncle Sheepshanks came upon them in 
the Park Avenue, — he startled 'em a good deal, he 
said; and when he taxed Mr. Preston with being with 
his sweetheart, he didn't deny it." 

"Well! Now so much has come out, I'll tell you 
wlwit I know. Only, ladies, I wouldn't wish to do the 
girl an unkind turn, — so you must keep what I've 
got to tell you a secret." Of course they promised; 
that was easy. 

"My Hannah, as married Tom Oakes, and lives in 
Pearson's Lane, was a-gathering of damsons only a 
week ago, and Molly Gibson was a- walking fast down 
the lane, — quite in a hurry like to meet some one, — 
and Hannah's little Anna-Maria fell down, and Molly 
(who's a kind-hearted lass enough) picked her up; so if 
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Hannah had had lier doubts before, she had none 
then." 

**Bnt there was no one with her, was there ?^' asked 
one of the ladies , anxionaly^ as Mrs. Goodenongh 
stopped to finish her piece of cake , just at this crisis, 

"No: I said she looked m if she was going to meet 
some one, — -and by-and-hy comes Mr. Preston running' 
ont of the wood just beyond Hannah's, and says he, 
*A cup of water ^ please^ good woman, for a lady has 
fainted J or is *&terical or something.' Now though he 
didn^t know Hannah, Hannah knew him. *More folks 
know Tom Fool, than Tom Fool knows/ asking Mr 
Preston's pardon ] for he's no fool whatever he be* And 
I could tell you more, — and what IVe seed with my 
own eyes, I seed her give him a letter in Grin stead's 
shop, only yesterday, and he looked as black as thunder 
at her , for he seed me if she didn't" 

"It''s a very suitable kind of thing," said Miss Airy* 
"why do they make such a mystery of it?'' 

"Some folks like it," said Mrs* Dawes; "it adds 
zest to it all, to do their courting underhand," 

"Ay, it*8 like salt to their victual," put in Mrs. 
Goodenough* **But I didn't think Molly Gibson was 
one of that sort, I didn't" 

"The Gibsons hold themselves very high?" cried 
Mrs, Dawes, more as an inquiry than an assertion^ 
"Mrs. Gibson has called upon me.'* 

^*Ay, youVe like to be a patient of the doctor's/* 
put in Mrs. Goodeuough. 

"She seemed to me very affable, though she is so 
intimate with the Countess and the family at the 
Towers; and is quite the lady herself; dines late, IVe 
heard J and everything in style," 
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"Style! very different style to what Bob Gibson, 
her husband, was used to when first he came here, — 
glad of a mutton-chop in his surgery, for I doubt if 
he'd a fire anywhere else; we called him Bob Gibson 
then, but none on us dare Bob him now; Td as soon 
think o' calling him sweep!*' 

"I think it looks very bad for' Miss Gibson!" said 
one lady, rather anxious to bring back the conversation 
to the more interesting present time. But as soon as 
Mrs. Goodenough heard this natural comment on the 
disclosures she had made, she fired round on the 



"Not at all bad, and I'll trouble you not to use 
such a word as that about Molly Gibson, as Tve known 
all her life. It's odd, if you will. I was odd myself 
ap a girl; I never could abide a plate of gathered goose- 
berries, but I must needs go and skulk behind a bush 
and gather 'em for myself. It's some folk's taste, 
though it mayn't be Miss Browning's y who'd have all 
the courting done under the nose of the family. All 
as ever I said was that I was surprised at it in Molly 
Gibson; and that I'd ha' thought it was liker that 
pretty piece of a Cynthia as they call her; indeed, at 
one time I was ready to swear as it was her Mr. Preston 
was after. And now, ladies, I'll wish you a veiy good 
night. I cannot abide waste; and I'll venture for it 
Hetty's letting the candle in the lantern run all to 
grease, instead of putting it out, as I've told her to do, 
if ever she's got to wait for me." 

80 with formal dipping curtseys the ladies separated, 
but not without thanking Mrs. Dawes for the pleasant 
evening they had had; a piece of old-fashioned cour- 
tesy always gone through in those days. 
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WsEK Mr. Gibson returned to Hollmgford, he found 
an accumulation of business waitings for liim, and he 
WBs mucli inclined to complain of the consequences of 
the two dajs' comparative holiday , which had resulted 
in over-work for the week to come. He had hardly 
time to speak to his family, he had so immediately to 
rush off to pressing cases of illness. But Molly managed 
to arrest him in the hall, standing there with his great 
coat held out ready for him to put on, but whispering 
as she did so — 

"Papa! Mr. Osborne Hamley was here to see you 
yesterday. He looks very ill, and he*s evidently fright- 
ened about bimself." 

Mr, Gibson faced about, and looked at her for a 
moment; but all he said was — 

"Til go and see him; don^t tell your mother where 
Vm gone: youVe not mentioned this to her, I hope?" 

'^Ifo," said Molly, for she had only told Mrs, Gibson 
of Osborne's call, not of the occasion for it. 

"Dont say anything about it; there's no need. Now 
I think of it, I can't possibly go to-day, - — but I 
will go." 

Something in her father's raanner disheartened Molly, 
who had persuaded herself that Osborne's evident illness 
was partly " nervous ," by which she meant imaginary. 
She had dwelt upon his looks of enjoyment at Miss 
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Ph(Bbe*s perplexity, and thought that no one really 
believing himself to be in danger could have given 
the merry glances which he had done; but after seeing 
the seriousness of her father's face, she recurred to the 
shock she had experienced on first seeing Osborne's 
changed appearance. All this time Mrs. Gibson was 
busy reading a letter from Cynthia which Mr. Gibson 
had brought from London; for every opportunity of 
private conveyance was seized upon when postage was 
so high; and Cynthia had forgotten so many things in 
her harried packing, that she now sent a list of the 
clothes which she required. Molly almost wondered 
that it had not come to her; but she did not under- 
stand the sort of reserve that was springing up in 
Cynthia's mind towards her. Cynthia herself struggled 
with the feeling, and tried to fight against it by calling 
herself "ungrateful;" but the truth was, she believed 
that she no longer held her former high place in 
Molly's estimation and she could not help turning 
away from one who knew things to her discredit. 
She was fully aware of Molly's prompt decision and 
willing action, where action was especially disagreeable, 
on her behalf; she knew that Molly would never bring 
up the past errors and difficulties; but still the con- 
sciousness that the good, straightforwai'd girl had learnt 
that Cynthia had been guilty of so much underhand 
work cooled her regard, and restrained her willingness 
of intercourse. Beproach herself with ingratitude as 
she would, she could not help feeling glad to be away 
from Molly; it was awkward to speak to her as if no- 
thing had happened; it was awkward to write to her 
about forgotten ribbons and laces, when their last con- 
versation had been on such different subjects, and had 
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called out mch vehement expressions of feeling. So 
Mrs. Gibson held the list in her hand, and read ont 
the small fragments of news that were intermixed witti 
notices of Cynthia^s requirements. 

*' Helen cannot te so very ill " said Molly at len^h, 
*'or Cyn would not want her pink muslin and daisy 
wreath." 

''I don't see that that follows, I'm sure,'' replied 
Mrs. Gibson rather sharply. ''Helen would never be 
so selfish as to lie Cynthia to her aide^ however ill she 
was- Indeed, I should not have felt that it was my 
duty to let Cynthia go to London at all, if I had 
thought &h{^ was to be perpetnally exposed to the de- 
pressing atmosphere of a sick-room. Besides, it must 
be so good for Helen to have Cynthia coming in with 
bright pleasant aeconnts of the parties she has been to 
— even if Cyn till a disliked gaiety I should desire her 
to sacrifice herself and go out as much as she could, 
for Helen's sake. My idea of nursing is that one 
should not be always thinking of one*s own feelings 
and wishes, but doing those things which will most 
serve to beguile the weary hours of an invalid. But 
then so few people have had to consider the subject so 
deeply as I have done!" 

Mrs, Gibson here thought fit to sigh before going 
on with Cynthia's letter. As far as Molly could make 
any sense out of this rather ineoherent epistle, very 
incoherently read aloud to her, Cynthia was really 
pleased^ and glad to be of use and comfort to Helen, 
but at the same time very ready to be easily persuaded 
into the perpetual small gaieties which abounded in her 
uncle's house in London, even at this dead season of 
the year. Mrs. Gibson came u^ou Mi, 'HjessA'ets^TS.^ 
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name once, and then went on with a running um-um- 
nm to herself, which sounded very mysterious, but 
which might as well have been omitted, as all that 
Cynthia really said about him was, "Mr. Henderson's 
mother has advised my aunt to consult a certain Dr. 
Donaldson, who is said to be very clever in such cases 
as Helen's, but my uncle it not sufficiently sure of 
the professional etiquette, &c." Then there came a 
very affectionate, carefully worded message to Molly, 
— implying a good deal more than was said of loving 
gratitude for the trouble she had taken in Cynthia's 
behalf. And that was all; and Molly went away a 
little depressed; she knew not why. 

The operation on Lady Cumnor had been success- 
fully performed, and in a few days they hoped to bring 
her down to the Towers to recruit her strength in the 
fresh country air. The case was one which interested 
Mr. Gibson extremely, and in which his opinion had 
been proved to be right, in opposition to that of one 
or two great names in London. The consequence was 
that he was frequently consulted and referred to during 
the progress of her recovery; and, as he had much to 
do in the immediate circle of his Hollingford prac- 
tice, as well as to write thoughtful letters to his medical 
brethren in London, he found it difficult to spare the 
three or four hours necessary to go over to Hamley to 
see Osborne. He wrote to him, however, begging him 
to reply immediately and detail his symptoms; and 
from the answer he received he did not imagine that 
the case was immediately pressing. Osborne, too, 
deprecated his coming over to Hamley for the express 
purpose of seeing him. So the visit was deferred to that 
"more convenient season" which is so often too late. 
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All tLese days the btiKgEing gossip about Molly's 
meetings with Mr. Preston, her clandestme correspond- 
ence, the Siecrot interviews in Umely places, had been 
gathering strength, and assnmiiig the positive form of 
scandal The simple innocent girl, who walked through 
the quiet streets without a thought of being the object 
of oijftterious implications, b^ame for a time the un- 
conscious black sheep of the town. Servants hoard 
part of what was said in their mistresses^ drawing- 
rooms, and exaggerated the sayings amongst themselves 
with the coarse strengthening of expression common 
with uneducated people. Mr. Preston himself became 
aware that her name was being coupled with his, 
though hardly of the extent to which the love of ex- 
citement and gossip had carried people's speeches; he 
chuckled over the mistake, but took no pains to cor- 
rect it "It serves her right," said he to himself, **for 
meddling with other folk's business,^' and be felt him- 
self avenged for the discomfiture which her menace 
of appealing to Lady Harriet had caused himj and 
the mortification he had experienced in learning from 
her plain -speaking lips, how he had been talked over 
by Cynthia and herself, with personal dislike on the 
one side, and evident contempt on the otlier. Besides 
if any denial of Mr. Prestgn^s stirred up an exami na- 
tion as to the real tnith, more might come out of his 
baffled endeavoura to compel Cynthia to keep to her 
eiigagcment to him than lie cared to have known. He 
was angry with himself for still loving Cynthia 5 loving 
her in his own fashion, be it understood. He told 
himself that many a woman of more position and 
wealth would be glad enough to have him; some of 
them pretty women too. And he asked kltfts.^^ ^\\^ 
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he was such a confounded fool as to go on hankering 
after a penniless girl, who was as fickle as the wind? 
The answer was silly enough, logically; hut forcible 
in fact. Cynthia was Cynthia, and not Venus herself 
could have been her substitute. In this one thing 
Mr. Preston was more really true than many worthy 
men; who, seeking to be married, turn with careless 
facility from the unattainable to the attainable, and 
keep their feelings and fancy tolerably loose till they 
find a woman who consents to be their wife. But no 
one would ever be to Mr. Preston what Cynthia had 
been, and was; and yet he could have stabbed her in 
certain of his moods. So, Molly, who had come be- 
tween him and the object of his desire, was not likely 
to find favour in his sight, or to obtain friendly actions 
from him. 

There came a time — not very distant from the 
evening at Mrs. Dawes' — when Molly felt that people 
looked askance at her. Mrs. Goodenough openly pulled 
her grand-daughter away, when the young girl stopped 
to speak to Molly in the street, and an engagement 
which the two had made for a long walk together 
was cut very short by a very trumpery excuse. Mrs. 
Goodenough explained her conduct in the following 
manner to some qf her friends: — 

"You see, I don't think the worse of a girl for 
meeting her sweetheart here and there and everywhere, 
till she gets talked about; but then when she does — 
and Molly Gibson's name is in everybody's mouth — 
I think it's only fair to Bessy, who has trusted me with 
Annabella — not to let her daughter be seen with a lass 
who has managed her matters so badly as to set folk talk- 
ing about her. My maxim is this, — and it's a very good 
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working one, 70U may depend on*t — women should 
I mind what they're about , and never be talked of; and 
! if a woman's talked of^ the leaa her friends liave to do 
I with her till the talk has died away, the better. So 
I Annabella is not to have anything to do with Molly 
j Gribson, this visit at any rate," 

I For a good while the Misa Brownings were kept 

; in ignorance of the evil tongues tliat whispered hard 
j words about Molly. Hiss Browning was known to M 

^^ **liaye a temper,'' and by instinct every one who came H 

^ft in contact with her shrank ft'om irritating' that temper ■ 

^" by nttering the slightest syllable against the bmallest ' 



of those creatures over whom she spread the ^gis of 
her love. She would and did reproach them herself; 
she used to boast tliat Khe never spared them^ but no 
one else might touch them with the sliglitest slur of 
& passing word. But Miss Phcebe inspired no such 
terror^ the great reason why she did not hear of the 
gossip against Molly as early as any one, was that, 
although she was not the rose, she lived near the rose. 
Besides, she was of so tender a nature that even thick- 
skinned Mrs. Goodenoogh wan unwilling to say what 
would give her pain; and it was the new-comer Mrs. 
Dawes, who in ail ignorance alluded to the town's talk, 
as to something of which Miss Phoebe must be aware. 
Then Miss Phoebe poured down her questions, al- 
tliough she protested, even with tears, her total dis- 
belief in all the answers sbc received. It was a small 
act of heroism on her part to keep all that she then 
learnt a secret from her sister Dorothy, as she did for 
four or five days; till Miss Browning attacked her one 
I evening with the foUowing speech: — - 

"Phoebe! either you've eome reajBoii fet ^^a^xas^ 
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yourself out with sighs, or you've not. If you have a 
reason, it's your duty to tell it me directly; and if you 
haven't a reason, you must break yourself of a bad 
habit that is growing upon you." 

"Oh, sister! do you think it is really my duty to 
tell you? it would be such a comfort; but then I 
Uiought I ought not; it will distress you so." 

"Nonsense. I am so well prepared for misfortune 
by the frequent contemplation of its possibility that I 
believe I can receive any ill news with apparent 
equanimity and real resignation. Besides, when you 
said yesterday at breakfast-time that you meant to give 
up the day to making your drawers tidy, I was aware 
that some misfortune was impending, though of course 
I could not judge of its magnitude. Is the Highchester 
Bank broken?" 

"Oh no, sister!" said Miss Phoebe, moving to a 
seat close to her sister's on the sofa. "Have you re- 
ally been thinking that! I wish I had told you what 
I heard at the very first, if you've been fancying 
that!" 

"Take warning, Phoebe, and learn to have no 
concealments from me. I did think we must be 
ruined, from your ways of going on: eating no meat 
at dinner, and sighing continually. And now what 
is it?" 

"I hardly know how to tell you, Dorothy. I really 
don't." 

Miss Phosbe began to cry; Miss Browning took 
hold of her arm, and gave her a little sharp shake. 

"Cry as much as you like when you've told me; 
but don't cry now, child, when you're keeping me on 
tJie tenter-hooks." 
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'^Mollj Gibson han lost her character, aititer. That's 

"Molly Gibson has done no such tbiiig,'' said Miss 
Browning iiidignaatlj. "llow flare you repeat such 
stories about poor Mary's ditld. Never let me bear yon 
j3ay tjucib tliing-s again.*' 

"I caii*t help it: Mrs. Dawes told mo; and she 
gays it's all over the town. 1 told ber I did nut believe 
a word of it. And I kept it from you, and I tiiink I 
sbould have been really ill if I'd kept it to myself any 
longer. Oh, sister! what arc you going to do?*' 

For Miss Browning had risen witLont Kpealung a 
wordj and was leaving; the room in a stately and deter- 
mined fashion. 

"I'm going to put on my bonnet and things, and 
then I shall call upon Mrs. Dawes j and confront her 
with her lies.'' 

f *'0h, don't call them lies, sister; it's such a strong, 

ugly word. Pleane cull them tallydiddles, for I don't 
believe she meant any harm. Besides — benides — if 
they should turn out to he truth? Really, sister, that's 
the weight on my miud^ so many things sounded as if 
they might be true." 

"What things?'* said Miss Browning, still standing 
with judicial erectness of position in the middle of the 
floor, 

''Why — one etory was that Molly had given him 
a letter." 

*' Who's him? How am I to understand a story 
told in that silly way?" Miss Browning sat down on 
the nearest chair, and made up ber mind to be patient 
if she conld, ^ 

"liim is Mn Preston. And tbat rnwia^ V% ^tv^^V^^^- 
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cause I missed her from my side when I wanted to 
ask if she thought blue would look green by candle- 
light, as the young man said it would, and she had 
run across the street, and Mrs. Goodenough was just 
going into the shop , just as she said she was." 

Miss Browning's distress was overcoming her anger; 
so she only said, "Phoebe, I think you'll drive me mad. 
Do tell me what you heard from Mrs. Dawes in a 
sensible and coherent manner, for once in your life." 

"I'm sure I'm trying with all my might to tell you 
everything just as it happened." 

"What did you hear from Mrs. Dawes?" 

"Why, that Molly and Mr. Preston were keeping 
company just as if she was a maid-servant and he was 
a gardener: meeting at all sorts of improper times and 
places, and fainting away in his arms, and out at night 
together, and writing to each other, and slipping their 
letters into each other's hands; and that was what I 
was talking about, sister, for I next door to saw that 
done once. I saw her with my own eyes run across 
the street to Grinstead's, where he was, for we had just 
left him there; with a letter in her hand, too, which 
was not there when she came back all fluttered and 
blushing. But I never thought anything of it at the 
time; but now all the town is talking about it, and 
crying shame, and saying they ought to be married." 
Miss Phoebe sank into sobbing again; but was suddenly 
roused by a good box on her ear. Miss Browning was 
standing over her almost trembling with passion. 

"Phoebe, if ever I hear you say such things again, 
I'll turn you out of the house that minute." 

"I only said what Mrs. Dawes said, and you asked 
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me wBat It was,'' replied Miss Phoebe, Immbly and 
meekly. *^Dor<itliy, yon aliould not bave done tbat/* 

"Never mind whether I shoiild or I abouldn't 
That^s not the matter in LantL Wbat IVe got to decide 
is, how to put a stop to all these lies." 

"But, Dora thy T they are not all lies — if you will 
call them ao^ I'm afraid some things are true; though 
I gtuck to their being false when Mrs* Dawes told mo 
of them." 

'^If I go to Mrs. Dawes > and she repeats them to 
me, I shall slap her face or box her ears Vm afraid, 
for I couldn't stand tales being told of poor Mary's 
daughter, as if they were just a stirring piece of news 
like James Hoi*rock's pig with two heads," sard Miss 
Browning, meditating aloud, "That would do harm 
instead of good. Phcebe, I'm really sorry I boxed your 
ears, only I should do it again if you said the same 
things." Phcebe sate down by her sister, and took 
hold of one of her withered hands, and began caressing 
it, which was her way of accepting her si sterns expres- 
sion of regret. "If I epeat to MoUy, the child will 
deny it, if she^s half aa good-for-nothing as they say; 
and if she's not, she'll only worry herself to death. 
No, that won't do, Mrs. Goodenough — but she^s a 
donkey; and if I convinced her, she could never con- 
vince any one else. No^ Mrs. Dawes, who told you, 
shall tell me, and Til tie my hands together inside my 
muff, and bind myself over to keep the peace. And 
when IVe heard what is to be heard, 1*11 put the matter 
into Mr. Oibson's hands* That's what 111 do. So it's 
no use your saying anything against it, Phcebe^ for I 
shan't attend to you," 

Miss Browning went to Mrs. DBt^^"^ 'a;^.^ \3(te,^*sx 
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civilly enough to make inquiries concerning the reports 
current in Hollingford about Molly and Mr. Preston; 
and Mr^. Dawes fell into the snare, and told all the 
real and fictitious circumstances of the story in circula- 
tion, quite unaware of the storm that was gathering 
and ready to fall upon her as soon as she had stopped 
speaking. But she had not the long habit of reverence 
for Miss Browning, which would have kept so many 
Hollingford ladies from justifying themselves if she 
found fault. Mrs. Dawes stood up for herself and her 
own veracity, bringing out fresh scandal, which she 
said she did not believe, but that many did; and ad- 
ducing so much evidence as to the truth of what she 
had said and did believe, that Miss Browning was al- 
most quelled, and sate silent and miserable at the end 
of Mrs. Dawes^ justification of herself. 

"Well!" she said at length, rising up from her 
chair as she spoke, "I'm very sorry IVe lived till this 
day; it's a blow to me just as if I had heard of such 
goings-on in my own flesh and blood. I suppose I 
ought to apologize to you, Mrs. Dawes, for what I 
said; but IVe no heart to do it to-day. I ought not 
to have spoken as I did; but that's nothing to this 
affair, you see." 

"I hope you do me the justice to perceive that I 
only repeated what I had heard on good authority, 
Miss Browning," said Mrs. Dawes in reply. 

"My dear, don't repeat evil on any authority unless 
you can do some good by speaking about it," said 
Miss Browning, laying her hand on Mrs. Dawes' 
shoulder. "I'm not a good woman, but I know what 
is good, and that advice is. And now I think I can 
teU you that I beg your pardon for flying out upon 
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yon so^ but God knows what pain yon were putting 

me to- You 11 forgive me, won't jou» mj dear?" Mrs, 
Dawes felt the band trembling' on her shoulder, and 
saw the real distress of Miss Browning^s mind, so it 
was not difficult for her to grant the requested forgive- 
ness. Then MisB Browning went home, and waid hut 
a few words to Pho&be, who indeed saw well enough 
that her sister had heard the reports confirmed, and 
needed no further explanation of tJio cause of scarcely- 
tasted dinner, and short replies, and saddened looks. 
Presently Miss Browning sate down and wrote a short 
note. Then she rang the bell , and told the little maiden 
who answered it to take it to Mr. Gibson, and if he 
was out to see ^hat it was ^ven to him as soon as ever 
lie came honie. And then she went and put on her 
Sunday cap; and Miss PhcBbe knew that her sister had 
written to ask Mr. Gihson to come and he told of the 
mmours affecting' his daughter. Miss Browning was 
sadly disturbed at the information she had received^ 
and the task that; lay before her; she was miserably 
uncomfortable to herself and irritable to Miss Phoebe, 
and the netting-cotton she was using kept continually 
snapping and breaking from the jerks of her nervous 
bands* "When the knock at the door was heard , — the 
well-known doctor's knock , — Miss Browning took off 
her spectacles J and dropped them on t!ie carpet, break- 
ing them as sbe did so ; and then sbe bade Miss Phoebe 
leave the room, as if her presence had cast the evil- 
eye, and caused the misfortune. Sbe wanted to look 
natural., and was di;^ tressed at forgetting whether she 
naually received him sitting or standing. 

"Well!'^ said lie, coming in cheer fully, and rubbing 
bis cold hands as he wont stralgbt Ui '^^ tsx^., ''""^xn^. 
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what is the matter with us? It's Phoebe, I suppose? 
I hope none of those old spasms? But, after all, a 
dose or two will set that to rights." 

"Oh I Mr. Gibson, I wish it was Phoebe, or me 
either!'' said Miss Browning, trembling more and more. 

He sate down by her patiently, when he saw her 
agitation, and took her hand in a kind, friendly 
manner. 

"Don't hurry yourself, — take your time. I dare- 
say it's not so bad as you fancy; but we'll see about 
it There's a great deal of help, in the world, much 
as we abuse it" 

"Mr. Gibson," said she, "it's your Molly I'm so 
grieved about It's out now, and God help us both, 
and the poor child too, for I'm sure she's been led 
astray, and not gone wrong by her own free will?" 

"MoUy!" said he, fighting against her words. 
"What's my little Molly been doing or saying?" 

"Oh! Mr. Gibson, I don't know how to tell you. 
I never would have named it, if I had not been con- 
vinced, sorely, sorely against my will." 

"At any rate, you can let me hear what you've 
heard," said he, putting his elbow on the table, and 
screening his eyes with his hand. "Not that I'm a bit 
afraid of anything you can hear about my girl," con- 
tinued he. " Only in this little nest of gossip , it's as 
well to know what people are talking about" 

"They say-— oh! how shall I tell you?" 

"Go on, can't you?" said he, removing his hand 
from his blazing eyes. "I'm not going to believe it, 
so don't be afraid!" 

"But I fear you must believe it. I would not if I 
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could lidp it. SLe^s been carrying on a clfindeBtine 
correspondence with Mx^ Preston!— — " 

"Mr. Preston!" exclaimed he, 

"And meeting him at all sorts of unseemly places 
and Lours, out of doors, — in the dark, — fainting^ 
away in his — his arms , if I must speak out. All the 
town is talking of it." Mr. Grihson^s hand was over his 
eyes again ^ and he made no sign; so Miss Browning 
went on, adding touch to touch, "Mr. Sheepshanks 
saw them togetlier- They have exchanged notes in 
Grin stead's shop-, she ran after him there." 

"Be quiet ^ can't you?" said Mr. Gibson, taking 
his hand away, and showing his grim set face. "IVe 
heard enough. Don't go on. I said I shouldn't believe 
it^ and I don't. I suppose I must thank you for telling 
me^ but I can't yet" 

"I don't want your tlianks,^^ said Miss Browning, 
almost crying. "1 thought you ought to know; for 
though you're married again, I can't forget you were 
dear Mary's husband once upon a time; and Molly's 
Ler child." 

"I'd rather not speak any more about it just at 
present," said he, not at all replying to Miss Brown- 
ing's last speech, "I may not control myself as I 
ought I only wish I could meet Preston, and hoi'ae- 
wbip him wiiiiin an inch of his life. I wish I'd the 
doctoring of these slanderous gossips. Vd make their 
tongues lie still for a while- My little girl! What 
harm has she done them all, that they should go and 
fonl her fair name?" 

"Indeed, Mr- Gibson, I*m afraid it's all tme. I 
wonld not have sent for you if 1 kaA.'CL^ %T.'«ssi«\a^'^^:«5^^ 
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it. Do ascertain the truth before you do anything 
violent, such as horsewhipping or poisoning." 

With all the inconsequence of a man in a passion, 
Mr. Gibson laughed out, "What have I said about 
horsewhipping or poisoning? Do you think I'd have 
Molly's name dragged about the streets in connection 
with any act of violence on my part? Let the report 
die away as it arose. Time will prove its falsehood." 

"But I don't think it wiQ, and that's the pity of 
it," said Miss Browning. "You must do something, 
but I don't know what." 

"I shall go home and ask Molly herself what's the 
meaning of it all; that's all I shall do. It's too ridi- 
culous — knowing Molly as I do, it's perfectly ridi- 
culous." He got up and walked about the room with 
hasty steps, laughing short unnatural laughs from time 
to time. "Really what will they say next? * Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle tongues to do.'" 

"Don't talk of Satan, please, in this house. No 
one knows what may happen, if he's lightly spoken 
about," pleaded Miss Browning. 

He went on, without noticing her, talking to him- 
self, — "I've a great mind to leave the place; — and 
what food for scandal that piece of folly would give 
rise to!" Then he was silent for a time; his hands in 
his pockets, his eyes on the ground, as he continued 
his quarter-deck march. Suddenly he stopped close to 
Miss Browning's chair. "I'm thoroughly ungrateful to 
you, for as true a mark of friendship as you've ever 
shown me. True or false, it was right I should know 
the wretched scandal that was being circulated; and it 
. couldn't have been pleasant for you to tell it me. Thank 
jou from the bottom of my heart." 
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"Indeed, Mr. Gibson, if it was false I would never 
have named it, but let it die away." 

"It's not true, though!" said he, doggedly, letting 
drop the hand he had taken in his eflFusion of grati- 
tude. 

She shook her head. "I shall always love Molly 
for her mother's sake," she said. And it was a great 
concession from the correct Miss Browning. But her 
father did not understand it as such. 

"You ought to love her for her own. She has done 
nothing to disgrace herself. I shall go straight home, 
and probe into the truth." 

"As if the poor girl who has been led away into 
deceit already would scruple much at going on in false- 
hood," was Miss Browning's remark on this last speech 
of Mr. Gibson's; but she had discretion enough not to 
make it until he was well out of hearing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An Innocent Culprit. 

With his head hent down — as if he were facing 
some keen-blowing wind — and yet there was not a 
breath of air stirring — Mr. Gibson went swiftly to his 
own home. He rang at the door-bell; an unusual pro- 
ceeding on his part. Maria opened the door. "Go and 
tell Miss Molly she's wanted in the dining-room. Don't 
say who it is that wants her." There was something 
in Mr. Gibson's manner that made Maria obey him to 
the letter, in spite of Molly's surprised question. 

"Wants me? Who is it, Maria?" 

Mr. Gibson went into the dining-room, and shut 
the door, for an instant's solitude. He went up to the 
chimney-piece, took hold of it, and laid his head on his 
hands , and tried to still the beating of his heart. 

The door opened. He knew that Molly stood there 
before he heard her tone of astonishment. 

"Papa!" 

"Hush!" said he, turning round sharply. "Shut 
the door. Come here." 

She came to him, wondering what was amiss. Her 
thoughts went to the Hamleys immediately. "Is it 
Osborne?" she asked, breathless. If Mr. Gibson had 
not been too much agitated to judge calmly, he might 
have deduced comfort from these three words. 

But instead of allowing himself to seek for comfort 
from collateral evidence, he said, — "Molly, what is 
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this I hear? That you have been keeping up a clan- 
destine intercourse with Mr. Preston — meeting him in 
out-of-the-way places; exchanging letters with him in a 
stealthy way?" 

Though he had professed to disbelieve all this, and 
did disbelieve it at the bottom of his soul, his voice 
was hard and stem, his face was white and grim, and 
his eyes fixed Molly's with the terrible keenness of 
their research. Molly trembled all over, but she did 
not attempt to evade his penetration. If she was si- 
lent for a moment, it was because she was rapidly re- 
viewing her relation with regard to Cynthia in the 
matter. It was but a moment's pause of silence; but 
it seemed long minutes to one who was craving for a 
burst of indignant denial. He had taken hold of her 
two arms just above her wrists, as she had just ad- 
vanced towards him; he was unconscious of this action; 
but, as his impatience for her words grew upon him, 
he grasped her more and more tightly in his vicelike 
hands, till she made a little involuntary sound of paiti. 
And then he let go; and she looked at her soft bruised 
flesh, with tears gathering fast to her eyes to think that 
he, her father, should have hurt her so. At the in- 
stant, it appeared to her stranger that he should inflict 
bodily pain upon his child, than that he should have 
heard lie truth — even in an exaggerated form. With 
a childish gesture she held out her arm to him; but if 
«he expected pity, she received none. 

"Pooh!" said he, as he just glanced at the mark, 
"that is nothing — nothing. Answer my question. 
Have you — have you met that man in private?" 

"Yes, papa, I have; but I don't Qiink it was 
wrong." 
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He sate down now. "Wrong!" he echoed, bitterly. 
"Not wrong? Well! I must bear it somehow. Your 
mother is dead. That's one comfort. It is true, then, 
is it? Why, I did not believe it — not I. I laughed 
in my sleeve at their credulity; and I was the dupe all 
the time I" 

"Papa, I cannot tell you all. It is not my secret, 
or you should know it directly. Indeed, you will he 
sorry some time — I have never deceived you yet, 
have I!" trying to take one of his hands; but he kept 
them tightly in his pockets, his eyes fixed on the pat- 
tern of the carpet before him. "Papa!" said she, 
pleading again, "have I ever deceived you?" 

"How can I tell? I hear of this from the town's 
talk. I don't know what next may come out!" 

"The town's talk," said Molly in dismay. "What 
business is it of theirs?" 

"Every one makes it their business to cast dirt on 
a girl's name who has disregarded the commonest rules 
of modesty and propriety." 

"Papa, you are very hard. Modesty disregarded! 
I will tell you exactly what I have done./ I met Mr. 
Preston once, — that evening when you put me down 
to walk over Croston Heath, — and there was another 
person with him. I met him a second time — and 
that time by appointment — nobody but our two selves, 
— in the Towers' Park. That is all, papa. You must 
trust me. I cannot explain more. You must trust me 
indeed." 

He could not help relenting at her words; there was 
such truth in the tone in which they were spoken. But 
he neither spoke nor stirred for a minute or two. Then 
he raised his eyes to hers for the first time since she 
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this I hear? Tliat you have been keeping up a clan- 
destine intercourse with Mr, Preston — meeting hira in 
out-of-the-way places; exchanging letters with him in a 
stealthy way?'' 

Though he had professed to disbelieve all this, and 
did dis believe it at the bottom of his soul, his voice 
was hard and stem, his face was white aud grim, and 
his eyes fixed Molly's with the terrible keenness of 
their research. Molly trembled all over, but she did 
not attempt to evade his penetration. If she was si- 
lent for a moment, it wba because she was rapidly re- 
viewing her relation with regard to Cynthia in the 
matter. It was but a moment^s pause of silence; but 
it seemed long minutes to one who was craving for a 
biirst of indignant denial. He had taken hold of her 
two arms ju^t above lier wristia, as she had just ad- 
vanced towards him ; he was unconscious of this action ; 
but, as his impatience for her words grew upon him, 
he gi"asped her more and more tightly in Lis vicelike 
hands, till she made a little involuntary sound of pain. 
And then he let go ; and she looked at her soft bruised 
fleshy witli tears gathering fast to her eyes to think that 
he, her father, should have hurt lier so. At the in- 
stant, it appeared to her stranger that he should inflict 
bodily pain upon his child, than that he should have 
heard the truth — even in an exaggerated form. With 
a childish gesture she held out her arm to him^ but if 
she expected pity, she received none. 

"Pooh!" said be, as be just glanced at the mark, 
*Hhat is nothing — nothing. Answer my question. 
Have you — have you met that man in private? ■' 

*'Yes, papa, I have^ but I don*t think it was 
rong." 
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"Papa! once again I beg you to trust me. If you 
ask Mr. Preston you will very likely hear the whole 
truth; but that is just what I have been trying so hard 
to conceal, for it will only make several people very 
unhappy if it is known, and the whole affair is over 
and done with now." 

"Not your share in it Miss Browning sent for me 
this evening to tell me how people were talking about 
you. She implied that it was a complete loss of your 
good name. You don't know, Molly, how slight a lliing 
may blacken a girl's reputation for life. I'd hard work 
to stand all she said, even though I didn't believe a 
word of it at the time. And now you've told me that 
much of it is true." 

"But I think you are a brave man, papa. And you 
believe me, don't you? We shall outlive those rumours, 
never fear." 

"You don't know the power of ill-natured tongues, 
child," said he. 

"Oh, now you've called me * child' again I don't 
care for anything. Dear, dear papa, I'm sure it is best 
and wisest to take no notice of these speeches. After 
all, they may not mean them ill-naturedly. I am sure 
Miss Browning would not. By-and-by they'll quite for- 
get how much they made out of so little, — and even 
if they don't, you would not have me break my solemn 
word, would you?" 

"Perhaps not. But I cannot easily forgive the per- 
son who, by practising on your generosity, led you into 
this scrape. You are very young, and look upon these 
things as merely temporary evils. I have more expe- 
rience." 

"Still I don't see what I can do now, papa. Per- 
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bapa IVe been foolisli; but what I did, I did of my 
own self. It was not suggested to me. And I'm snre 
it was not wrong in morals, whatever it might be in 
judgment As I said, it^n ail over now^ what I did 
ended the affair, I am thankful to say; and it was with 
that object I did it. If people choose to talk about me, 
I must submit; and so must you, dear papa," 

^■^Does your mother — does Mrs. Gibson — - know 
anything about it?'' asked ho with sudden anxiety. 

**No^ not a hit; not a word. Pray don't name it 
to her. That might lead to more mischief than any- 
thing else. I have really told you everything I am at 
liberty to tell" 

It was a great relief to Mr. Gibson to find that this 
sudden fear that his wife might have been privy to it 
all was ill- founded. He had been seized by a sudden 
dread that she, whom he had choisen to many in order 
to have a protectress and guide for his daughter^ had 
been cognizant of this ill-advised adventure with Mr, 
Preston ; nay, more, that she might even have instigated 
it to save her own child; for that Cynthia was, some- 
how or other, at the bottom of it all he had no doubt 
whatever. But now, at any rate^ Mrs. Gibson had not 
been playifig a treacherous part; tliat was all the com- 
fort lie could extract out of Molly's mysterious admis- 
sion, that much mischief might result from Mrs, Gib- 
son's knowing anything about these meetings with Mr. 
Preston. 

^^Then> what is to be done?" said he* "These re- 
ports are abroad, — am I to do nothing to contradict 
them? Am I to go about smiling and content with all 
this talk about you, paasing from one idle gossip to 
another?" 
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**rm afraid so. I'm very sorry, for I never meant 
you to have known anything about it, and I can see 
now how it must distress you. But surely when no- 
thing more happens, and nothing comes of what has 
happened, the wonder and the gossip must die away. 
I know you believe every word I have said, and that 
you trust me, papa? Please, for my sake, be patient 
with all this gossip and cackle." 

" It will try me hard, Molly," said he. 

"For my sake, papa!" 

"I don't see what else I can do," replied he 
moodily, "unless I get hold of Preston." 

"That would be the worst of all. That would 
make a talk. And, after all , perhaps he was not so 
much to blame. Yes! he was. But he behaved well 
to me as far as that goes," said she, suddenly recollect- 
ing his speech when Mr. Sheepshanks came up in the 
Towers' Park — "Don't stir, you have done nothing 
to be ai^amed of." 

"That's true. A quarrel between men which drags 
a woman's name into notice is to be avoided at any 
cost But sooner or later I must have it out with 
Preston. He shall find it not so pleasant to have 
placed my daughter in equivocal circumstances." 

"He didn't place me. He didn't know I was com- 
ing, didn't expect to meet me either time; and would 
far rather not have taken the letter I gave him, if he 
could have helped himself." 

"It's all a mystery. I hate to have you mixed up 
in mysteries." 

"I hate to be mixed up. But what can I do? I 
know of another mystery which I'm pledged not to 
-speak about. I cannot help myself." 



*' Well, all I can say is, never be th© heroine of a 
mystery tliat yon can avoitl, if yon can't lielp being- an 
aecesflary. Then, I snppose, I mnst yield to yonr 
wisbes and let tMs scandal wear itgelf ont witliout any 
notice from me?" 

'^Wliat else can yon do nuder the circnmstances?" 

"Ay; what clsej indeed? How shall you bear it?" 

For an instant the quick hot tears sprang into her 
eyes', to have everybody — - all her world, tliinltiiig 
evil of her^ did seem hard to the girl who had never 
thought or said an unkind thing of them. But she 
smiled as she made answer — 

"It's like tooth-drawing, it will be over some time. 
It would be much worse if I really had been doing 
wrong," 

"Cynthia shall beware — "" he began; but Molly 
put her hand before his mouth, 

"Papa, Cynthia must not be accused, or suspected; 
you will drive her ont of yonr house if you do, she is 
so proud, and so unprotected, except by you. And 
Koger, — - for Roger's sake, yon will never do or say 
anything to send Cynthia away, when he has trusted 
us all to take caie of her, and love her in his absence. 
Oh! 1 think if she were really wicked, and T did not 
love her at all, I should feel bound to watch over her, 
he loves her so dearly* And she is really good at 
heart, and 1 do love ber dearly. Yon must not vex or 
hurt Cynthia, papa, — rem ember she is dependent 
upon youl" 

"I think tlie world would get on tolerably well, if 
there were no women in it. Tbey plague the life ont 
of one. You've made me forget, amo^^^V ^^xx — i^^et 
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old Job Houghton that I ought to have gone to see an 
hour ago." 

Molly put up her month to be kissed. "You're not 
angry with me now, papa, are you?" 

"Get out of my way" (kissing her all the same). 
"If I'm not angry with you, I ought to be; for youVe 
caused a great deal of worry, which won't be over yet 
awhile, I can teU you." 

For aU Molly's bravery at the time of this conver- 
sation, it was she that suffered more than her father. 
He kept out of the way of hearing gossip; but she was 
perpetually thrown into the small society of the place. 
Mrs. Gibson herself had caught cold, and moreover was 
not tempted by the quiet old-fashioned visiting which was 
going on just about this time, provoked by the visit of 
two of Mrs. Dawes' pretty unrefined nieces, who 
laughed, and chattered, and ate, and would fain have 
flirted with Mr. Ashton, the vicar, could he have been 
brought by any possibility to understand his share in 
the business. Mr. Preston did not accept the invita- 
tions to Hollingford tea-drinkings with the same eager 
gratitude as he had done a year before: or else the 
shadow which hung over Molly would not have ex- 
tended to him, her co-partner in the clandestine meet- 
ings which gave such umbrage to the feminine virtue 
of the town. Molly herself was invited, because it 
would not do to pass any apparent slight on either Mr. 
or Mrs. Gibson; but there was a tacit and underhand 
protest against her being received on the old t^rms. 
Every one was civil to her, but no one was cordial; 
there was a very "perceptible film of difference in their 
behaviour to her from what it was formerly; nothing 
that had outlines and could be defined. But Molly, 
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for all her clear conscience and her brave heart, felt 
acutelj that she was only tolerated j not welcomed. She 
caught the buzzing whispers of the two Miss Oakesi^s, 
who, when they first met the heroine of the prevailing 
scandal, looked at her askance, and criticised her preten- 
sions to good looks, with hardly an attempt at under- 
tones. Molly tried to be thankful that her father was 
not in the mood for visiting. She was even glad that 
her stepmother was too much of an invalid to come 
out, when she felt thus slighted, and as it were, de- 
graded from her place. Miss Browning herself, that 
tme old friend^ spoke to her with chilling dignity, and 
much reserve^ for she had never heard a word from 
Mr, Gibson since the evening when she had put herself 
to so much pain to tell him of the disagreeable rumours 
affecting his daughter. 

Only Mias Phoebe would seek out Molly with even 
more than her former tenderness; and this tried Molly's 
calmness more than all the slights put together. The 
soft hand, pressing hers under the table, — the con- 
tinual appeals to her, so as to bring her back into the 
conversation, touched Molly almost to shedding tears. 
Sometimes the poor girl wondered to herself whether 
this change in the behaviour of her acquaintances was 
not a mere fancy of hers; whether, if she had never 
had that conversation with her father, m which she 
had borne herself so bravely at the time, she should 
have discovered the difference in their ti'eatment of 
her. She never told her father how she felt these per- 
petual small slights: she had chosen to bear the burden 
of her own free will; nay, more, she had insisted on 
being allowed to do so; and it was not for her to 
grieve him now by showing that fe\\e fe\\t^ixV S:tws!^ '^^ 
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consequences of her own act. So she never even made 
an excuse for not going into the small gaieties, or 
mingjing with the society of HoUingford. Only she 
suddenly let go the stretch of restraint she was living 
in, when one evening her father told her that he was 
really anxious about Mrs. Gibson's cough, and should 
like Molly to give up a party at Mrs. Goodenough's, to 
which they were all three invited, but to which Molly 
alone was going. Molly's heart leaped up at the 
thoughts of stopping at home, even though the next 
moment she had to blame herself for rejoicing at a 
reprieve that was purchased by another's suffering. 
However, the remedies prescribed by her husband did 
Mrs. Gibson good; and she was particularly grateful 
and caressing to Molly. 

"Really, dear!" said she, stroking Molly's head, 
"I think your hair is getting softer, and losing that 
disagreeable crisp curly feeling." 

Then Molly knew that her stepmother was in high 
good-humour; the smoothness or curliness of her hair 
was a sure test of the favour in which Mrs. Gibson 
held her at the moment. 

"I am so sorry to be the cause of detaining you 
from this little party, but dear papa is so over-anxious 
about me. I have always been a kind of pet with 
gentlemen, and poor Mr. Kirkpatrick never knew how 
to make enough of me. But I think Mr. Gibson is 
even more foolishly fond: his last words were, *Take 
care of yourself. Hyacinth;' and then he came back 
again to say, 'If you don't attend to my directions I 
won't answer for die consequences.' I shook my fore- 
finger at him, and said, * Don't be so anxious, you 
silly man.'" 
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"I hope we have done everything he told us to 
do," said Molly. 

"Oh yes! I feel so much better. Do you know, 
late as it is, I think you might go to Mrs. Good- 
enough's yet? Maria could take you, and I should like 
to see you dressed*, when one has been wearing dull 
warm gowns for a week or two one gets quite a cra- 
ving for bright colours, and evening dress. So go and 
get ready, dear, and then perhaps you'll bring me back 
some news, for really, shut up as I have been with 
only papa and you for the last fortnight, I've got quite 
moped and dismal, and I can't bear to keep young 
people from the gaieties suitable to their age." 

"Oh, pray, mamma! I had so much rather not 
go!" 

"Very well! very well! Only I think it is rather 
selfish of you, when you see I am so willing to make 
the sacrifice for your sake." 

"But you say it is a sacrifice to you, and I don't 
want to go." 

"Very well; did I not say you might stop at home? 
only pray don't chop logic; nothing is so fatiguing to 
a sick person." 

Then they were silent for some time. Mrs. Gibson 
broke the silence by saying, in a languid voice — 

"Can't you think of anything amusing to say, 
Molly?" 

Molly pumped up from the depths of her mind a 
few little trivialities which she haii nearly forgotten, 
but she felt that they were anything but amusing, and 
so Mrs. Gibson seemed to feel them; for presently she 
said — 
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"I wish Cynthia was at home." And Molly felt it 
as a reproach to her own dulness. 

"Shall I write to her and ask her to come back?" 

"Well, Tm not sure; I wish I knew a great many 
things. YouVe not heard anything of poor dear Os- 
borne Hamley lately, have you?" 

Remembering her father's charge not to speak of 
Osborne's health, Molly made no reply, nor was any 
needed , for Mrs. Gibson went on thinking aloud — 

"You see, if Mr. Henderson has been as attentive 
as he was in the spring — and the chances about 
Eoger — I shall be really grieved if anything happens 
to that young man, uncouth as he is, but it must be 
owned that Africa is not merely an unhealthy — it is 
a savage — and even in some parts a cannibal country. 
I often think of all IVe read of it in geography books, 
as I lie awake at night, and if Mr. Henderson is really 
becoming attached! The future is hidden from us by 
infinite wisdom, Molly, or else I should like to know 
it; one would calculate one's behaviour at the present 
time so much better if one only knew what events 
were to come. But I think, on the whole, we had 
better not alarm Cynthia. If we had only known in 
time we might have planned for her to have come 
down with Lord Cumnor and my lady." 

"Are they coming? Is Lady Cumnor well enough 
to travel?" 

"Yes, to be sure. Or else I should not have con- 
sidered whether or no Cynthia could have come down 
with them; it would have sounded very well — more 
than respectable, and would have given her a position 
among that lawyer set in London." 

''Then Lady Cumnor is better?" 
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"To be sure. I should have thought papa would 
have mentioiied it to you; but, to be sure, he is always 
so scrupulously careful not to speak about his patients. 
Quite right too — quite right and delicate. Why, he 
hardly ever tells me how they are going on. Yes! the 
Earl and the Countess, and Lady Harriet and Lord and 
Lady Cuxhaven, and Lady Agnes; and I've ordered a 
new winter bonnet and a black satin cloak.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Molly Gib&on finds a Champion. 

Lady Cumnor had so far recovered from the violence 
of her attack, and from the consequent operation, as to 
be able to be removed to the Towers for change of air; 
and accordingly she was brought thither by her whole 
family with all the pomp and state becoming an invalid 
peeress. There was every probability that "the family" 
would make a longer residence at the Towers than they 
had done for several years, during which time they had 
been wanderers hither and thither in search of health. 
Somehow, after all, it was very pleasant and restful to 
come to the old ancestral home, and every member of 
the family enjoyed it in his or her own way; Lord 
Cumnor most especially. His talent for gossip and his 
love of small details had scarcely fair play in the hurry 
of a London life, and were much nipped in the bud 
during his Continental sojournings, as he neither spoke 
French fluently, nor understood it easily when spoken. 
Besides, he was a great proprietor, and liked to know 
how his land was going on ; how his tenants were faring 
in the world. He liked to hear of their births , marri- 
ages, and deaths, and had something of a royal memory 
for faces. In short, if ever a peer was an old woman. 
Lord Cumnor was that peer; but he was a very good- 
natured old woman, and rode about on his stout old 
cob with his pockets full of halfpence for the children, 
and little packets of snuff for the old people. Like an 



old woman, too, lie enjoyed an afternoon cup of toa in 
liiB wife's sittrng-room, and over his gossip's beverage 
be wonld repeat all tbat lie had letxrnt in tlie day. Lady 
Cnmnor was exactly in that state of convalescence when 
Bncli talk *aa her lord*8 was exti'Cmely agreeable to her^ 
but slie had. cnntemtied the habi-t of listening to gosaip 
so severely all her life, that she thought it diie to con- 
sistency to listen first, and enter a supercilious protest 
afterwards. It had, however, come to be a family habit 
for all of them to gather together in Lady Cumnor*8 
Toom on their return from their daily walks or drives, 
or rides, and over the fire, sipping their tea at her 
eai'ly meal, to recount the moraelB of local intelligence 
they had heard during the raoniing. When they had 
said all that they had to say (and not before), they had 
always to listen to a short liomily from her ladyship 
on the welhworu texts, ~ the poorness of eonveraation 
about persons, — the probable falsehood of all they had 
heard, and the degradation of character implied by itfe 
i*epetition. On one of these November evenings they 
were all assembled in Lady Cumnor's room. She was 
lying, — all draped in white, and covered np with an 
Indian shawl , — on a sofa near tlie fire. Lady Harriet 
sate oo the mg, close before the wood-fire, picking np 
fallen embers with a pair of dwarf tongs ^ and piling 
them on the red and odorous heap in the centre of the 
hearth. Lady Cuxhaven, notable from girlhood, wafi 
using the blind man^s holiday to net fruit-nets for the 
walls at Cuxhaven Park* Lady Cumnor^s woman was 
trying to ace to pour out tea by the light of one small 
wax-candle in the baekgrotmd (for Ijady Cnmnor conld 
not bear ninch light to her weakened eyes); and the 
great leafless branches of the trees oufcnd<i tK"?! W^sii^ 
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kept sweeping against the windows, moved by the wind 
that was gathering. 

It was always Lady Cumnor's habit to snub those 
she loved best. Her husband was perpetually snubbed 
by her, yet she missed him now that he was later than 
usual, and professed not to want her tea; but they all 
knew that it was only because he was not there to hand 
it to her, and be found fault with for his invariable 
stupidity in forgetting that she liked to put sugar in 
before she took any cream. At length he burst in: — 

"I beg your pardon, my lady, — I'm later than I 
should have been, I know. Why! haven't you had 
your tea yet?" he exclaimed, bustling about to get the 
cup for his wife. 

"You know I never take cream before I've sweetened 
it," said she, with even more emphasis on the "never" 
than usual. 

"To be sure! What a simpleton I am! I think I 
might have remembered it by this time. You see I 
met old Sheepshanks, and that's the reason of it." 

"Of your handing me the cream before the sugar?" 
asked his wife. It was one of her grim jokes. 

"No, no! ha, ha! You're better this evening, I 
think, my dear. But, as I was saying. Sheepshanks is 
such an eternal talker, there's no getting away from 
him, and I had no idea it was so late!" 

"Well, I think the least you can do is to tell us 
something of Mr. Sheepshanks' conversation now you 
have torn yourself away from him." 

"Conversation! did I call it conversation? I don't 
think I said much. I listened. He really has always 
a great deal to say. More than Preston , for instance. 
And, by the way, he was telling me something about 
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Preston; — old Sheepshanks thinks he'll be married 
before long, — he say a tbere^a a great deal of gossip 
going on about him and Gibson's daughter. TheyVe 
been caught meeting in the park, and correaponding, 
and all that kmd of thing that is likely to end in a 
marriage.^^ 

**I shall be yery sony,'' said Ladj Harriet. *'I 
always liked that girl; and I can^t bear papa's model 
land-agent" 

^'I daresay it'^a not true,*' said Lady Cnmnor, in a 
very andible aside to Lady Harriet, ''Papa picks up 
stories one day to contradict them the next." 

*'Ah, but this^ did sound like trutli- Sheepsbanks 
said all the old ladies in the town had got hold of it^ 
and were making a great scandal out of it" 

"I don't think it does sound quite a nice story, I 
wonder what Clare conld be doing to allow such goings 
on," said Lady Cuxbaven. 

"I think it's much more likely that Clare's own 
daughter — - that pretty pawky Mim Kirkpatrick — Ib 
the real heroine of tbis story," said Lady Harriet "She 
always looks like a heroine of genteel comedy; and 
those young ladies were capable of a good deal of in- 
nocent intriguing, if 1 remember rightly. Now little 
Molly Gibson has a certain ^mieheru about her which 
would disqualify her at once from any clandestine pro- 
ceedings. Besides, 'clandestine!' why, the child is 
truth itself Papa, are yon sure Mr. Sheepshanks said 
it wa« Miss Gibson that was exciting Hollingford scandal? 
Wasn't it Miss Kirkpatrick? The notion of ber and 
Mr. Preston making a uiatch of it doesn't sound bo in- 
congruous; hut if it's my little friend Molly , FU go to 
church and forbid the banns," 
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"Really, Harriet, I canH think what always makes 
you take such an interest in all these petty HoUingford 
affah^.'' 

"Mamma, it's only tit for tat. They take the most 
lively interest in all our sayings and doings. If I were 
going to be married, they would want to know every 
possible particular, — when we first met, what we first 
said to each other, what I wore, and whetlier he offered 
by letter or in person. I'm sure those good Miss 
Brownings were wonderfully well-informed as to Mary's 
methods of managing her nursery, and educating her 
girls-, so it's only a proper return of the compliment to 
want to know on our side how they are going on. 
I'm quite of papa's faction. I like to hear all the local 
gossip." 

"Especially when it is flavoured with a spice of 
scandal and impropriety, as in this case," said Lady 
Cumnor, with the momentary bitterness of a convales- 
cent invalid. Lady Harriet coloured with annoyance. 
But then she rallied her courage, and said with more 
gravity than before, — 

"I am really interested in this story about Molly 
Gibson, I own. I both like and respect her; and I do 
not like to hear her name coupled with that of Mr. 
Preston. I can't help fancying papa has made some 
mistake." 

"No, my dear. I'm sure I'm repeating what I 
beaird. I'm sorry I said anything about it, if it annoys 
you or my lady there. Sheepshanks did say Miss 
Gibson, though, and he went on to say it was a pity 
the girl had got herself so talked about; for it was the 
way they had carried on that gave rise to all the 
chatter. Preston himself was a very fair match for her, 
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and nobody could have objected to it. But 111 try and 
find a more agreeable piece of news. Old Margery at 
the lodge is dead; and they don^t know where to find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your school i and 
Eobert Hall made forty pounds last year by his apples,*' 
So they drifted away ii-om Molly and her affabsj only 
Lady Harriet kept taming what she bad heard over in 
her own mind with interest and wonder. 

**I warned her against him the day of her fa therms 
wedding. And what a straightforward, out-apoken topic 
it was then I I don^t believe it; ifs only one of old 
Sheepshanks* stories, half invention and half deafness*" 

The next day Lady Harriet rode over to Holling- 
ford, and for the settling of her curiosity she called on 
Miss Brownings, and introduced the subject. She would 
not have spoken about the rumour she had heard to 
any who were not warm friends of Molly's- If Mr. 
Sheepshanks had cliosen to allude to it when she had 
been riding with her father, she could very soon have 
silenced him by one of the haughty looks she knew full 
well how to assume. But she felt aa if she must know 
the truth, and accordingly she began thus abruptly to 
Miss Browning. 

"What is all this I hear about my little friend 
Molly Gibson and Mr. Preston?" 

■*0h, Lady Harriet! have you heard of it? W© 
are so sorry! ^' 

*^ Sorry for what?'* 

"I think, begging your ladyship *s pardon, we had 
better not say any more till we know how much you 
know," said Miss Browning* 

"Nay," replied Lady Harriet, laughing a little, *'I 

Wives and Dau^hiirs* IB, t4 
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shan't tell what I know till I am sure yon know more. 
Then we'll make an exchange if you like." 

"I'm afraid it's no lauo^hing matter for poor Molly," 
said Miss Browning, shaking her head. "People do 
say sneh things!" 

"But I don't helieve them; indeed I don't," burst 
in Miss Phoebe, half crying. 

"No more will I then," said Lady Harriet, taking 
the good lady's hand. 

"It's all very fine, Phoebe, saying you don't believe 
them, but I should like to know who it was that con- 
vinced me, sadly against my will, I am sure." 

" I only told you the facts as Mrs. Goodenough told 
them me, sister; but I'm sure if you had seen poor 
patient Molly as I have done, sitting up in a cortier of 
a room, looking at the Beauties of England and Wales 
till she must have been sick of them^ and no one 
speaking to her; and she as gentle and sweet as ever 
at the end of the evening, though maybe a bit pale -^ 
facts or no facts, I won't believe anything against her." 

So there sate Miss Phoebe, in tearful defiance of facts. 

"And, as I said before, I'm quite of your opinion," 
said Lady Harriet. 

"But how does your ladyship explain away her 
meetings with Mr. Preston in all sorts of unlikely and 
open-air places?" asked Miss Browning, — who, to do 
her justice, would have been only too glad to join 
Molly's partisans, if she could have preserved her 
character for logical deduction at the same time. "I 
went so far as to send for her father and tell him all 
about it. I thought at least he would have horse- 
whipped Mr. Preston; but he seems to have taken no 
notice of it." 
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"Then we may be quite sure he knows some way 
of explaining matters that we don't," said Lady Harriet, 
decisively. "After all, there may be a hundred and 
fifty perfectly natural and justifiable explanations." 

"Mr. Gibson knew of none when I thought it my 
duty to speak to him," said Miss Browning, 

" Why, suppose that Mr. Preston is engaged to Miss 
Kirkpatrick, and Molly is confidante and messenger?" 

"I don't see that your ladyship's supposition much 
alters the blame. Why, if he is honourably engaged to 
Cynthia Kirkpatrick, does he not visit her openly at 
her home in Mr. Gibson's house? Why does Molly 
lend herself to clandestine proceedings?" 

"One can't account for everything," said Lady 
Harriet, a little impatiently, for reason was going hard 
against her. "But I choose to have faith in Molly 
Gibson. I'm sure she's not done anything very wrong. 
I've a great mind to go and call on her -r~ Mrs. Gibson 
is confined to her room with this horrid influenza — 
and take her with me on a round of calls through the 
little gossiping town, — on Mrs. Goodenough, or 
Badenough, who seems to have been propagating all 
these stories. But I've not time to-day. I've to meet 
papa at three, and it's three now. Only remember. 
Miss Phoebe, it's you and I against the world, in 
defence of a distressed damsel." 

"Don Quixote and Sancho Panza?" said she to 
herself as she ran lightly down Miss Browning's old- 
fashioned staircase. 

"Now, I don't think that's pretty of you, Phoebe," 
said Miss Browning in some displeasure, as soon as she 
was alone with her sister. "First, you convince me 
against my will, and make me very \uJmk^y3\ ^2^^ 

Si'*' 
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have to do tmpleasaBt tliiDgs, all because jroaVe made 
me believe that certain statements are true 5 and then 
70U tnm round and ciy, mid bbj jou don't believe a 
word of it all, making me out a regular ogre and back- 
biter. No I it's of no use. I shan^t listen to you.*' So 
she left Miss Phcehe in tears, and locked herself up in 
her own room. 

Lady Harriet, meanwhile, was riding homewards by 
her father's side, apparently listeuing^ to all he chose to 
say, but in reality turning over the probabilities and 
possibilities that might account for these strange inter- 
views between Molly and Mr. Preston. It was a case 
of parler de Fane et Von en voii hs oreilles. At a turn 
in the road they eaw Mr. Preston a Uttle way before 
them, coming towai'ds them on his good horse, point 
demee^ in his riding' attire. 

The earl, in his thread-hare coat, and on his old 
brown cob, called out cheerfully, — 

"Aha I here's Preston. Good-day to you, I was 
just wanting to ask you about that slip of pasture- 
land on the Home Farm, John Brick kill wants to 
plough it up and crop it. 'It's not two acres at the best" 

While they were talking over this bit of land, 
Lady Harriet came to her resolution. As soon as her 
father had finished, she said, — 

"Mr, Preston, perhaps you will allow me to ask 
you one or two questions to relieve my mind, for I 
am in some little perplexity at present.'' 

"Certainly; I shall only be too happy to give you 
anjr information in my power." But the moment after 
he had made this polite speech, he recollected Molly's 
speech — that she would refer her case to Lady Harriet, 
But the letters had been returned, and the affair was 
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now womid up. She had come off conqueror, he the 
vanquished. Surely she would never have been so 
ungeneTouB as to appeal after that. 

'* There are reports about Miss G-ibsou and you 
current among the gossips of HoUingford. Are we to 
congratulate jou on your engagement to that young 
lady?" 

^^Ahl by the way, Preston, we ought to have done 
it before," interrupted Lord Cuninor, io hasty good- 
will. But his daughter said quietly, *'^Mr. Preston has 
not yet told us if flie reports are well founded, papa." 

She looked at him with the air of a person ex- 
pecting an answer, and expecting a truthful answer. 

'^I am not so fortunate,^' replied he, trying to 
make his horse appear fidgety, without incurring ob- 
servation. 

"Then I may contradict that report?" asked Lady 
Harriet quickly. "Or is there any reason for be- 
lieving that in time it may come true? I ask because 
such reports, if unfounded, do barm to young ladies."' 

"Keep other sweethearts off," put in Lord Cumnor, 
looking a good deal pleased at his own discernment 
Lady Harriet went onr — 

"And I take a great interest in Miss Gibson*" 

Mr. Preston saw from her manner that he was "in 
for it," as he expressed it to himself. The question 
was, how much or how little did she know? 

"I have no expectation or hope of ever having a 
nearer interest in Miss Gibson than I have at present 
I shall be glad if this straightforward answer relieves 
your ladyship from your perplexity." 

He could not help the touch of insolence tKal a,^- 
companied these last words. It waa ncit m Niaa ^'^x^ 
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themselves, nor in the tone in which they were spoken, 
nor in the look which accompanied them, it was in 
all; it implied a doubt of Lady Harriet's right to 
qnestion him as she did; and there was something of 
defiance in it as well. But this touch of insolence put 
Lady Harriet's mettle up; and she was not one to 
check herself, in any course, for the opinion of an 
inferior. 

"Then, sir! are you aware of the injury you may 
do to a young lady's reputation if you meet her, and 
detain her in long conversations, when she is walking 
by herself, unaccompanied by any one? You give 
rise — you have given rise to reports." 

"My dear Harriet, are not you going too far? 
You don't know — Mr. Preston may have intentions 
— acknowledged intentions." 

"No, my lord. I have no intentions with regard 
to Miss Gribson. She may be a very worthy young 
lady — I have no doubt she is. Lady Harriet seems 
determined to push me into such a position that I 
cannot but acknowledge myself to be — it is not 
enviable — not pleasant to own — but J am, in fact, 
a jilted man; jilted by Miss Kirkpatrick, after a toler- 
ably long engagement. My interviews with Miss Gibson 
were not of the most agreeable kind ■'— as you may 
conclude when I tell you she was, I believe the 
instigator — certainly, she was the agent in this last 
step ofMissKirkpatrick's. Is your ladyship's curiosity" 
(with an emphasis on this last word) "satisfied with this 
rather mortifying confession of mine?" 

"Harriet, my dear, you've gone too far — we had 
no right to pry into Mr. Preston's private affairs." 

"No more I had," said Lady Harriet, with a smile 
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ef wmniTig- fmnltness; tbe first smile she had accorrled 
to Mr* Preston for many a long daj; ever Binee the 
time, years ag-o, when, presuming on his handsnme- 
jiess, he had assumed a tone of gallant familmrity 
with Lacly Harriet, and paid her personal compliments 
as he would have done to an equal. 

''^But he will excuse me, I hope," contimied she, 
still in that graciou.s manner which made him feel that 
he now held a mnch higher place in her esteem than 
he had had at the beginning of their interview, '*when 
lie learns that the busy tonguea of the HoUingford 
lad j 03 have been speaking of my friend, Miss Gibson, 
in the most unwarrantable manner; drawing unjustifi- 
able inferences from the facts of that intercourse with 
Mr. Preston, the nature of whieli he has just conferred 
such a real obligation on me by explaining," 

'^I think I need hardly request Lady Harriet to 
consider this explanation of mine as con Sciential/' said 
Mr. Preston* 

'■"Of course, of courser^ said the earl; **eveiy one 
wili understand that." And he rode home, and told 
his wife and Lady Cuxhaven the whole conversation 
between Lady Harriet and Mr. Preston 5 in the strictest 
confidence, of course. Lfidy Harriet had to stand a 
good many strictures on manners, and proper dignity 
for a few days after this. However, she consoled her- 
self by calling on the Gribsons; and, finding that Mrs, 
Gibson (who was still an invalid) was asleep at the 
time, she experienced no difficulty in carrying off the 
unconscious Molly for a walk, which Lady Harriet so 
contrived that they twice pasaed throngh all the length 
of the principal street of the town, loitered at Grinstead*s 
for half an hour, and wound u^ h^ "L%j\^ "^^xtv^"^*** 
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calling on the Miss Brownings, wbo, to her regret, 
were not at home. 

"Perhaps, it's as well," said she, after a minute's 
consideration. '^TU leave my card, and put your name 
down underneath it, Molly." 

Molly was a litde puzzled by the manner in which 
9he had been taken possession of, like an inanimate 
chattel, for all the afternoon, and exclaimed, — 

"Please, Lady Harriet — I never leave cards; I 
have not got any, and on the Miss Brownings, of all 
people; why, I am in and out whenever I like." 

"Never mind, little one. To-day you shall do 
everything properly, and according to full etiquette." 

"And now tell Mrs. Gibson to come out to the 
Towers for a long day; we will send the carriage for 
her whenever she will let us know that she is strong 
enough to come. Indeed, she had better come for a 
few days; at this time of the year it doesn't do for an 
invalid to be out in the evenings, even in a carriage." 
So spoke Lady Harriet, standing on the white door- 
steps at Miss Brownings', and holding Molly's hand 
while she wished her good-by. "You'll tell her, dear, 
that I came partly to see her — but that finding her 
asleep, I ran off with you, and don't forget about her 
coining to stay with us for change of air — mamma 
will like it, I'm sure — and the carriage, and all 
that And now good-by, we've done a good day's 
work! And better than you're aware of," continued 
she, still addressing Molly, though the latter was quite 
out of hearing. 

"Hollingford is not the place I take it to be, if it 
doesn't veer round in Miss Gibson's favour after my 
to-days trotting of that child about" 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Cynthia at Ba^. 



Mes. Gibson was slow in recovering her strengih 
after the inSuenza, and before she was well enoiigh to 
accept Lady Harriet's invitatioti to the Towers, Cyn- 
thia came home from London. If M0II7 had thought 
her manner of departure wasj scaicelj as affectionate 
and considerate as it mig^ht have been, ~ if such a 
thought had crossed Molly *8 faccy for an instant, she 
was repentant for it as soon as ever Cynthia returned, 
and the girls met tog-ether face to face, with all the old 
familiar affection, going upstairs to the drawing-rooMi 
with their arms round each other^s waists, and sitting 
there together hand in hand* Cynthia's whole manner 
was more quiet than it had been, when the weight of 
her unpleasant secret rested on her mind, and made her 
alternately despondent or flighty, 

"After all," said Cynthia, *^ there's a look of home 
abont these rooms which is very pleasant. But I wish 
I could see yon looking stronger, mammal that's the 
only unpleasant thing* Molly ^ why didn*t you send 
for me?" 

**I wanted to do," began Molly, 

"But I wouldn't let her," said Mrs, G-ihson, "Ton 
were much better in London than here, for you could 
have done me no good; and your letters were very 
agreeable to read^ and now Helen is better, and Tm 
nearly well, and yonVe come home just at the right 
time, for everybody is full of the Charity B^^JiiJ* 
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"But we are not going this year, mamma," said 
Cynthia decidedly. "It's on the 25th, isn't it? and 
I'm sure you'll never be well enough to take us." 

"You really seem determined to make me out 
worse than I am, child," said Mrs. Gibson, rather 
querulously, she being one of those who, when their 
malady is only trifling, exaggerate it, but when it is 
really of some consequence, are unwilling to sacrifice 
any pleasures by acknowledging it. It was well for 
her in this instance that her husband had wisdom and 
authority enough to forbid her going to this ball, on 
which she had set her heart; but the consequence of 
his prohibition was an increase of domestic plaintiveness 
and low spirits, which seemed to tell on Cynthia — the 
bright gay Cynthia herself — and it was often hard 
work for Molly to keep up the spirits of two other 
people as well as her own. Ill-health might account 
for Mrs. Gibson's despotideney, but why was Cynthia 
so silent, not to say so sighing? Molly was puzzled 
to account for it; and all the more perplexed because 
from time to time Cynthia kept calling upon her for 
praise for some unknown and mysterious virtue that 
she had practised; and Molly was young enough to be- 
lieve that, after any exercise of virtue, the spirits rose, 
cheered up by an approving conscience. Such was not 
the case with Cynthia, however. She sometimes said 
such things as these, when she had been particularly 
inert and desp6nding: — 

"Ah, Molly, you must let my goodness lie fallow 

for a while! It has borne such a wonderful crop this 

year. I have been so pretty-behaved — if you knew 

alll" Or, "Really, Molly, my virtue must come down 

^m the clouds! It was strained to the utmost in 
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London — and I find it is like a kite — after soaiing 
aloft for some time, it suddenly comes down, and gets 
tangled in all aorts of briars and brambles; wliJck things 
are an all^oty, nnless yon can bring jonrself to be* 
Here in my extraordinary goodness wbUe I was awi^ 
-^ giving me a sort of right to fall fbnl of all mammals 
briars and Inrambles now." 

But Molly had had some experience of Cynthia's 
whim of perpetnally hinting at a mystery which she 
did not mean to reveal in the Mr. Rreston days, and, 
althongh she was occasionally piqned into cariosity, 
Cynthia's allusions at something more in the back- 
ground feU in general on rather deaf ears. One day 
the mystery burst its shell, and came out in the shape 
of an offer made to Cynthia by Mr. Henderson — and 
refused. Under all the circumstances, Molly could not 
appreciate the heroic goodness so often alluded to. The 
revelation of the secret at last took place in this way. 
Mrs. Gibson breakfasted in bed: she had done so ever 
since she had had the influenza; and, consequently, her 
own private letters always went up on her breakfast* 
tray. One morning she came into the drawing-room 
earlier than usual, with an open letter in her hand. 

*Tve had a letter from aunt Kirkpatrick, Cynthia. 
She sends me my dividends, — your uncle is so busy* 
But what does she mean by this, Cynthia?*' (holding 
out the letter to her^ with a certain paragraph indicated 
by her finger). Cynthia put her netting on one side, 
and looked at the writing. Suddenly her face turned 
scarlet, and then became of a deadly white. She looked 
at Molly, as if to gain courage firom the strong serene 
countenance. 

"It means — mamma, I ma.'y a& '^^ \j^ i<s^ ^ 
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ouee — Mr. Henderson offered to me whik I was in 
London, and 1 refoBed him," 

"Refused him — and jon never told me, but let 

me hear it by chance! Really, Cynthia, I think you're 

Tery unkind* And pray what made yon refuse Mr, 

Henderson? Such a fin© young man, — and such a 

I gentleman I Tonr uncle told me he had a very good 

t private fortune besides,^' 

*^ Mamma, do you forget that I have promised to 
[luarTy Eoger Hamley?" said Cynthia quietly, 

^'Ko! of course I don*t — how can I, with Molly 
f always dinning the word * engagement' into my ears? 
I But really, when one considers all the uncertainties,- — 
r and after all it was not a distinct promise, — he seemed 
almost as if he might have looked forward to some- 
thing of thiB sort." 

"Of what sort J mamma?" said Cynthia sharply, 

"Why, of a more eligible offer. He must have 

J known you might change your mind, and meet with 

' some one you liked better: so little as you had seen of 

the world." Cynthia made an impatient movement, as 

if to stop her mother, 

"I never said I liked him better, — how can yon 
talk BO, mamma? I*m going to marry Eoger, and 
there's an end of it- I will not be spoken to about it 
again." She got up and left the room. 

"Coing to marry Roger S That's all very fine. But 
who is to guarantee his coming back alive! And if he 
does, what have they to many upon, I should like to 
know? I don't wish her to have accepted Mr, Hender- 
son , though I am sure she liked him; and true love 
ought to have its course, and not be thwarted; but she 
need not have quite finally refused him until — well. 
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until we had seen how matters turn out Such an in- 
valid as I am tool It has given me quite a palpita- 
tion at the heart. I do call it quite unfeeling of 
Cynthia." 

"Certainly, — ^" began Molly; but then she re- 
membered that her stepmother was far from strong, and 
unable to bear a protest in favour of the right course 
without irritation. So she changed her speech into a 
suggestion of remedies for palpitation; and curbed her 
impatience to speak out her indignation at the con- 
templated falsehood to Roger. But when they were 
alone, and Cynthia began upon the subject, Molly was 
less merciful. Cynthia said, — 

"Well, Molly, and now you know all! IVe been 
longing to tell you — and yet somehow I could 
not" 

"I suppose it was a repetition of Mr. Coxe?" said 
Molly, gravely. "You were agreeable, — and he took 
it for something more." 

"I don't know," sighed Cynthia. "I mean I don*t 
know if I was agreeable or not He was very kind — 
very pleasant — but I didn't expect it all to end as 
it did. However, it's of no use thinking of it" 

"No!" said Molly, simply; for to her mind the 
pleasantest and kindest person in the world put in com- 
parison with Roger was as nothing; he stood by himself. 
Cynthia's next words, — and they did "not come very 
soon, — were on quite a different subject, and spoken 
in rather a pettish tone. Nor did she allude again in 
jesting sadness to her late efforts at virtue. 

In a little while Mrs. Gibson was able to accept the 
often-repeated invitation from the Towers to go and 
stay there for a day or two. Lady Harriet told h^ 
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that it would be a kindness to Lady Cumnor to come 
and bear her company in the life of seclusion the 
latter was still compelled to lead; and Mrs. Gibson was 
flattered and gratified with a dim unconscious sense of 
being really wanted, not merely deluding herself into 
a pleasing fiction. Lady Cumnor was in that state of 
eonvalescence common to many invalids. The spring 
of life had begun again to flow, and with the flow re- 
turned the old desires and projects and plans, which 
had all become mere matters of indifference during the 
worst part of her illness. But as yet her bodily strength 
was not sufficient to be an agent to her energetic mind, 
and the difficulty of driving the ill-matched pair of 
body and will — the one weak and languid, the other 
strong and stem, — made her ladyship often very ir^ 
ritable. Mrs. Gibson herself was not quite strong 
enough for a ^^ sowffre-dotdeur ;^^ and the visit to the 
Towers was not, on the whole, quite so happy a one 
as she had anticipated. Lady Cuxhaven and Lady 
Harriet, each aware of their mother's state of health 
and temper, but only alluding to it as slightly as was 
absolutely necessary in their conversations with each 
other, took care not to leave "Clare" too long with 
Lady Cumnor; but several times when one or the other 
went to relieve guard they found Clare in tears, and 
Lady Cumnor holding forth on some point on which 
she had been meditating during the silent hours of her 
illness, and on which she seemed to consider herself 
bom to set the world to rights. Mrs. Gibson was al- 
ways apt to consider these remarks as addressed with 
a personal direction at some error of her own, and de- 
fended the fault in question with a sense of property 
in it^ whatever it might happen to be. The second 
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and the laat day of lier stay at the Towers, Lady Har- 
riet came in^ and fmind lier mother harangTimg- in an 
excited tone of voice, and Clare looking^ submissive and 
miserable and oppressed. 

** What's the matter, dear mamma? Are not you 
tiring yourself with talking?" 

*'^No, not at all! I was only speaking of the folly 
of people dressing above their station. I began by 
telling Clare of the fashions of my grandmo therms days, 
■when every claBS had a ROrt of costume of its own, — 
and servants did not ape tradespeople, nor tradespeople 
professional men-, and bo on, — and what must the 
foolish woman do hut begin to jastify her own dress, 
as if I had been accasing her, or even tliinking about 
her at alL Such nonsense! Really, Clare, your hus- 
band has spoilt you sadly, if you can't listen to any 
one without thinking tbey are alludirtg to you. People 
may flatter themselves just as much by thinking that 
their faults are always present to other people^s minds, 
as if they believe that the world is always contemplat- 
ing their individual charms and virtues.'^ 

^^I was told, Lady Cumnor, that this silk was re- 
duced in price- I bought it at Waterloo House after 
the season was over,'^ said Mrs, Gibson, touching the 
very handsome gown she wore in deprecation of Lady 
Curanor's angry voice, and blundering on to the very 
souice of irritation* 

"Again, Clare I How often must I tell yom I had 
no thought of you or your gowns, or whetlier they cost 
much or little; your husband has to pay for them, and 
it is his eonoem if you spend more on your dress than 
yon ought to do.'' 
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^'It was only five guineas for the whole dress,** 
pleaded Mrs. Gibson. 

"And very pretty it is," said Lady Harriet, stoop- 
ing to examine it, and so hoping to soothe the poor 
aggrieved woman. But Lady Gomnor went on. 

"No! you ought to have known me better by this 
time. When I think a thing I say it out I don*t beat 
about the bush. I use straightforward language. I will 
tell you where I think you have been in fault, Glare, 
if you like to know." Like it or not, the plain-speaking 
was coming now. "You have spoilt that girl of yours 
till she does not know her own mind. , She has behaved 
abominably to Mr. Preston; and it is all in consequence 
of the faults in her education. You have much to 
answer for." 

"Mamma, mamma!" said Lady Harriet, "Mr. 
Preston did not wish it spoken about." And at the 
same moment Mrs. Gibson exclaimed, "Gynthia — Mr. 
Preston!" in such a tone of surprise, that if Lady 
Gunmor had been in the habit of observing the revela- 
tions made by other people^s tones and voices, she 
would have found out that Mrs. Gibson was ignorant 
of the affair to which she was alluding. 

"As for Mr. Preston's wishes, I do not suppose I 
am bound to regard them when I feel it my duty to re 
prove error," said Lady Gumnor loftily to Lady Harriet 
"And, Glare, do you mean to say that you are not 
aware that your daughter has been engaged to Mr. 
Preston for some time — years, I believe, — and has 
at last chosen to break it off, — and has used the 
Gibson girl — I forget her name — as a cat's-paw, 
and made both her and herself the town's talk — the 
butt for all the gossip of Hollingford? I remember 
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when I was young there was a girl caviled Jilting Jeasy- 
Yon'il Lave to watch over your young lady, or she will 
get some such name. I speak to yon like a friend^ 
Clarei when I tell yon it's mj opinion that girl of yours 
will get herself into some more mischief yet before 
she's safely married. Not that I care one straw for 
Mr. Preston^s feelings, I don*t even know if he's ^ot 
feelings or not; but I know what is becoming in a 
yonng woman, and jilting is not And now yon may 
both go away^ and send Dawson to me, for Tm tired, 
and want to have a little sleep/* 

"Indeed, LadyCumnor — will you believe me? — 
I do not think Cynthia was ever engaged to Mr. Preston* 
: There was an old flirtation. I was afraid — — ^* 
1 '*Ring the bell for Dawson " said Lady Cumnor, 
wearily; her eyes dosed. Lady Harriet had too mnch 
experience of her mother's moods not to lead Mrs. 
Gibson away almost by main force, she protesting all 
the while that she did not think there was any tnith 
in the statement, though it was dear Lady Cumnor that 
said it 

Once in her own room^ Lady Harriet said, "Now, 
Clare J I'll tell you all about it; and I think you'll have 
to believe it » for it was Mr, Preston himself who told 
me, I heard of a great commotion in Hollingford 
about Mr. Preston; and I met him riding out, and asked 
him what it was all about; he didn't want to speak 
abont it, evidently. No man does, I suppose .^ when 
he's been jilted; and he made both papa and me pro- 
mise not to tell \ but papa did — and that's what mamma 
has for a foundation; you see, a really good one,'' 

*^Bnt Cynthia is engaged to another man — she 
really is. And another — a very good maJutKv "W^s^ — 
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has just been oflPering to her in London. Mr. Preston 
is always at the root of mischief." 

"Nay! I do think in this case it must be that 
pretty Miss Cynthia of yours who has drawn on one 
man to be engaged to her, — not to say two, — and 
another to make her an offer. I can't endure Mr. 
Preston, but I think it's rather hard to accuse him of 
having called up the rivals, who are I suppose the oc- 
casion of his being jilted." 

"I don't know, I always feel as if he owed me a 
grudge, and men have so many ways of being spiteful. 
You must acknowledge that if he had not met you I 
should not have had dear Lady Cumnor so angry 
with me." 

"She only wanted to warn you about Cynthia. 
Mamma has always been very particular about her 
own daughters. She has been very severe on the least 
approach to flirting, and Mary will be like her!" 

"But Cynthia will flirt, and I can't help it. She is 
not noisy, or giggling; she is always a lady — that 
everybody must own. But she has a way of attracting 
men, she must have inherited from me, I think." And 
here she smiled faintly, and would not have rejected a 
confirmatory compliment, but none came. -"However, 
I will speak to her; I will get to the bottom of the 
whole affair. Pray tell Lady Cumnor that it has so 
fluttered me the way she spoke, about my dress and 
alL And it only cost five guineas after all, reduced 
from eight!" 

"Well, never mind now. You are looking very 
much flushed; quite feverish! I left you too long in 
mamma's hot room. But do you know she is so much 
ileaaed. to have you here?" And so Lady Cumnor 
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really was, in spite of the continual lectures whicli she 
gaye " Clare/* and whieh poor JVlrs. G-ibson turned under 
as helplessly as the typical worm. Still it was some- 
thing to have a conntess to seotd her; and that pleasure 
would endure when the worry was past. And then 
Lady Hairiet petted her more than usual to make up 
for what she had to go through in the convalescent's 
room; and Lady Caxhaven talked sense to her, with 
dashes of science and deep thought intermixed, which 
was very flattering, although generally unintelligible; 
and Lord Cumnor, good-natured, good-tempered, kind, 
and liberal, was fall of gratitude to her for her kind- 
ness in coming to see Lady Cumnor, and his gratitude 
took the tangible shape of a haunch of venison, to say 
nothing of lesser game. When she looked hack upon 
her visit, as ahe drove home in the solitary grandeur 
of the Towery^ carriage, there had been but one great 
enduring rub — Lady Cumnor' s crossness — and she 
chose to consider Cynthia as the cause of that, instead 
of seeing the truth, which had been so often set before 
her by tlie members of her ladyship^s family, that it 
took its origin in her state of healths Mrs* Gibson did 
not exactly mean to visit this one discomfort upon 
Cynthia , nor did she quite mean to upbraid her daugh* 
ter for conduct as yet unexplained, and which might 
have some justification; but, finding her quietly sitting 
in the drawing-room, she sate down despond i ugly in 
her own little easy chair, and in reply to Cynliia's 
quick pleasant greeting of — 

'*WelI, mamma, how are you? We didn't expect 
you so early I Let me take off* your bonnet and shawl ! '^ 
she replied dolcfidly, — 

**lt has not been such a hap^^ ^'^"^^^ V\«sX\ '^'c^^^Si^ 
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wish to prolong it^^ Her eyes were fixed on the carpet, 
and her face was as irresponsive to the welcome offered 
as she conld make it 

"What has been the matter?" asked Cynthia, in 
all good faith. 

"You! Cynthia — you! I little thought when you 
were bom how I shotdd have to bear to hear you 
spoken about." 

Cynthia threw back her head, and angry light came 
into her eyes. 

"What business have they with me? How came 
they to talk about me in any way?" 

"Everybody is talking about you; it is no wonder 
they are. Lord Cumnor is sure to hear about every- 
thing always. You should take more care about what 
you do, Cynthia, if you don't like being talked 
about." 

"It rather depends upon what people say," said 
Cynthia, affecting a lightness which she did not feel; 
for she had a prevision of what was coming. 

"Well! I don't like it, at any rate. It is not 
pleasant to me to hear first of my daughter's mis- 
doings from Lady Cumnor, and then to be lectured 
about her, and her flirting, and her jilting, as if I had 
had anything to do with it. I can assure you it has 
quite spoilt my visit. No! don't touch my shawl. 
When I go to my room I can take it myself.^' 

Cynthia was brought to bay, and sate down; re- 
maining with her mother, who kept sighing osten- 
tatiously from time to time. 

"Would you mind telling me what they said? If 
there are accusations abroad against me, it is as well I 
should know what they are. Here's Molly" (as the 
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girl entered the room, firesh from a morning's walk). 
"M0II7, mamma has come back from the Towers, and 
my lord and my lady have been doing me the hononr 
to talk over my crimes and misdemeanors, and I am 
asking mamma what they have said. I donH set up 
for more virtae than other people, bat I canH make 
out what an earl and a countess have to do with poor 
little me." 

"It was not for yonr sake!" said Mrs. Gibson. "It 
was for mine. They felt for me, for it is not pleasant 
to have one's child's name in everybody's mouA." 

"As I said before, that depends upon how it is in 
everybody's mouth. If I were going to marry Lord 
Hollingford, I make no doubt every one would be 
talking about me, and neither you nor I should mind 
it in the least" 

"But this is no marriage with Lord Hollingford, 
so it is nonsense to talk as if it was. They say you've 
gone and engaged yourself to Mr. Preston, and now 
refuse to marry him; and they call that jilting." 

"Do you wish me to marry him, mamma?" asked 
Cynthia, her face in a flame, her eyes cast down. Molly 
stood by, very hot, not fully understanding it; and 
only kept where she was by the hope of coming in as 
sweetener or peacemaker, or helper of some kind. 

"No," said Mrs. Gribson, evidently discomfited by 
the question. "Of course I don't; you've gone and 
entangled yourself with Roger Hamley, a very worthy 
young man; but nobody knows where he is, and if 
he's dead or alive; and he has not a penny if he is 
alive." 

"I beg your pardon. I know that he has somft 
fortune from his mother; it may uoX. \i^ ts«>52«\.^\s^^^ 
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is not penniless; and lie is sure to earn fame and great 
reputation, and with it money will come," said Cyntliia. 

"YouVe entangled yourself with him, and youVe 
done something of the sort with Mr. Preston, and got 
yourself into such an imbroglio" (Mrs. Gibson could 
not have said "mess" for the world, although the word 
was present to her mind), "that when a really eligible 
person comes forward — handsome, agreeable, and quite 
the gentleman — and a good private fortune into the 
bargain, you have to refuse him. You'll end as an 
old maid, Cynthia, and it will break my heart." 

"I daresay I shall," said Cynthia, quietly. "I 
sometimes think I'm the kind of person of which old 
maids are made!" She spoke seriously, and a little 
sadly. 

Mrs. Gibson began again. "I don't want to know 
your secrets as long as they are secrets; but when all 
the town is talking about you, I think I ought to be 
told." 

"But, mamma, I didn't know I was such a subject 
of conversation; and even now I can't make oat how 
it has come about." 

"No more can I. I only know that they say 
you've been engaged to Mr. Preston, and ought to have 
married him, and that I can't help it, if you did not 
choose, any more than I could have helped your re- 
ding Mr. Henderson; and yet I am constantly blamed 
for your misconduct. I think it's very hard." Mrs. 
Gibson began to cry. Just then her husband came in. 

"You here, my dear! Welcome back," said he, 
coming up to her courteously, and kissing her cheek. 
"Why, what's the matter? Tears?" and he heartily 
wished himself away again. 
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"Yes!" said she, raising horself up, and clutcliing' 
after sympath j of anj^ kiudj at any price. ^^ I'm come 
home again, and I'm telling Cynthia how Lady Cumnor 
has been so cross to me, and all through her. Did 
you know she had gone and engaged herself to Mr. 
Preston, and then broken it off? Everybody is talk- 
ing about itj and they know it up at the Towers." 

For one moment his ejes met Molly's, and he com- 
prebend ed it alL He made Ms lips up into a whistle, 
but no sound came. Cynthia had quite lost her defiant 
manner since her mother had spoken to Mr. Gribsou. 
Molly sate down by her. 

"Cynthia," said he, very seriously- 

**Yes!" she answered, softly. 

^*Is this trueV I had heard something of it before 
— not much; but there is scandal enough about to 
make it desirable that you should have some protector 
- — some friend who knows the whole tmth." 

No answer. At last she said, "Molly knows it all" 

Mrs. Cribson, too, had been awed into silence by 
her husband's grave manner, and she did not like to 
give vent to the jealous thought in her mind that 
Molly had known the secret of which she was ignorant 
Mr. Gibson replied to Cynthia with some sternness: 

'Tes! I know that Molly knows it all, and that 
she has had to bear slander and ill words for your 
sake, Cynthia, But she refused to tell me more." 

"She told you tJiat much, did she?" said Cynthia, 
aggrieved. 

"I could not help It," said Molly. 

**She didn't name yonr name," said Mr. Gribson- 
"At the time I believe she thought she had concealed 
it — but there was no mistaking who it was-" 
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"Why did she speak about it at all?" said Cynthia, 
with some bitterness. Her tone — her question stirred 
up Mr. Gibson's passion. 

"It was necessary for her to justify herself to me 
— I heard my daughter's reputation attacked for the 
private meetings she had given to Mr. Preston — I 
came to her for an explanation. There's no need to 
be ungenerous, Cynthia, because you've been a flirt 
and a jilt, even to the degree of dragging Molly's name 
down into the same mire." 

Cynthia lifted her bowed-down head, and looked 
at him. 

"You say that of me, Mr. Gibson. Not knowing 
what the circumstances are, you say that!" 

He had spoken too strongly: he knew it. But he 
could not bring himself to own it just at that moment. 
The thought of his sweet innocent Molly, who had 
borne so much patiently, prevented any retractation of 
his words at the time. 

"Yes!" he said, "I do say it. You cannot tell 
what evil constructions are put upon actions ever so 
slightly beyond the bounds of maidenly propriety. I 
do say that Molly has had a great deal to bear, in 
consequence of this clandestine engagement of yours, 
Cynthia — there may be extenuating circumstances, I 
acknowledge — but you will need to remember them 
all to excuse your conduct to Roger Hamley, when he 
comes home. I asked you to tell me the fall truth, 
in order that until he comes, and has a legal right to 
protect you, I may do so." No answer. "It certainly 
requires explanation," continued he. "Here are you 
engaged to two men at once to all appearances!" Still 
no answer, "To be sure, the gossips of the town 
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liftTai''t jet picked out the &ct of Ro^er HamleT s 
being your meeepied lovv: Imt scandal bas been resting 
on MoDt, and ongbt to baTe rested on yon, (Nmtbia 

— for a concealed engagement to Mr. Freeton — neces* 
ntating meedngi in all soits of ^aees unknown to 
joor fiMods." 

^'Papa.** saidMoDy, ^if jon knew all yon wouldn't 
speak 60 to Cyntliia. I wisb she wonld tell yon her- 
self all that she has told me." 

'"I am ready to hear whatever she has to say^^* 
said he. But C^thia said, — 

^No! yon bare prejudged me; you have spoken to 
me as yon had no right to speak. I refuse to give 
you my confidence, or accept your hdp. People are 
Tery cruel to me*" — her voice trembled for a mommt 

— *^I did not think vou would have been. But I can 
bear it" 

And then, in spite of Molly, who could have de> 
tained her by force, she tore henelf away, and hastQy 
left the room. 

"Oh, papa!" said Molly, ciying, and clinging to 
him, "do let me tell you alL" And then she suddenly 
recollected the awkwardness of telling some of the 
details of the stoiy before Mis. Gibson, and stopped, 
short 

"I think, Mr. Gibson, you have been veiy very 
unkind to my poor fatherless child," said Mrs. Gibson, 
emerging horn behind her pocket-handkerchief. "I 
only wish her poor father had been alive, and all this 
would never have happened." 

"Yeiy probably. Still I cannot see of what either 
she or you have to complain. Inasmuch as we could, 
I and mine have sheltered her! I ba^^ Wi^ \sAit\ V 
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do love her almost as if she were my own child — as 
well as Molly, I do not pretend to do." 

"That's it, Mr. Gibson! you do not treat her like 
your own child." But in the midst of this wrangle 
Molly stole out, and went in search of Cynthia. She 
thought she bore an olive-branch of healing in the 
sound of her father's just spoken words: "I do love her 
almost as if she were my own child." But Cynthia 
was locked into her room, and refused to open the 
door. 

"Open to me, please," pleaded Molly. "I have 
something to say to you — I want to see you — do 
open!" 

"No!" said Cynthia. "Not now. I am busy. 
Leave me alone. I don't want to hear what you have 
got to say. I don't want to see you. By-and-by we 

shall meet, and then " Molly stood quite quietly, 

wondering what new words of more persuasion she 
could use. In a minute or two Cynthia called out, 
"Are you there still, Molly?" and when Molly an- 
swered "Yes," and hoped for a relenting, the same 
hard metallic voice, telling of resolution and repression, 
spoke out, "Go away. I cannot bear the feeling of 
your being there — waiting and listening. Go down- 
stairs — out of the house — anywhere away. It is the 
most you can do for me now." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



'Troubles HQver come alono,' 



I 

L 



Molly had her out-of-door things on, and she 
crept away as &he was bidden. She lifted her heavy 
weight of heart and body along till sho came to a held, 
not so very far off, — where she had sought tire com- 
fort of loneliiieas ever since she was a child ; and 
there, under the hedge- bank, she sate down, burying 
her face in her hands, and quivering all over as she 
thought of Cynthia^s misery, which she might not try 
to touch or assuage. She never knew how long she 
sate there, but it was long paBt lunch-time when once 
again she stole up to her room. The door opposite 
was open wide, — Cynthia had quitted the chamber. 
Molly arranged her dress and went down into the 
drawing- room. Cyiithia and her mother sate there in 
the stern repose of an armed neutrality. Cynthia's 
face looked made of stone, for colour and rigidity; but 
she was netting away as if nothing unusual had oc- 
cuired. Not so Mrs. Gibson ; her face bore evident 
marks of tears , and she looked up and greeted Molly's 
entrance with a faint smiling notice. Cynthia went 
on as though she had never heard the opening of the 
door, or felt the approaching sweep of Molly's dress. 
Molly took up a book, — - not to read, but to have 
the semblance of some employment which should not 
necessitate conversation. 

There was no measuring the duration ^i ^.W %^s:?ftK.^ 
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that ensued. Molly grew to fancy it was some old 
enchantment that weighed upon their tongues and kept 
them still. At length Cyntiiia spoke, but she had to 
begin again before her words came clear. 

"I wish you both to know that henceforward all is 
at an end between me and Eoger Hamley." 

Molly's book went down upon her knees; with 
open eyes and lips she strove to draw in Cynthia's 
meaning. Mrs. Gibson spoke querulously, as if 
injured. 

"I could have understood this if it had happened 
three months ago, — when you were in London; but 
now it's just nonsense, Cynthia, and you know you 
don't mean it!" 

Cynthia did not reply; nor did the resolute look 
on her face change when Molly spoke at last. 

"Cynthia — think of him! It will break his 
heart!" 

"No!" said Cynthia, "it will not. But even if it 
did I cannot help it." 

• "All this talk wiU soon pass away!" said Molly; 
"and when he knows the truth from your own 
self " 

"From my own self he shall never hear it. I do 
not love him well enough to go through the shame of 
having to excuse myself, — to plead that he will re- 
instate me in his good opinion. Confession may be 

— well ! I can never believe it pleasant — but it may 
be an ease of mind if one makes it to some people, -r- 
to some person, — and it may not be a mortification 
to sue for forgiveness. I cannot tell. All I know is, 

— and I know it clearly, and will act upon it inflexibly, 

— that " And here she stopped short. 
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"I think you imght finiaL your sentence >" said her 
mother, after a sOence of fiye seconds* 

'*I cannot bear to ex.culpate myself to Roger Ham- 
ley. I iriii not submit to his thiuking less well of 
me than he has done , — however foolish his judgment 
may have been, I would rather never see him again, 
for these two reasons. And the truth is, I do not 
love him, I like him , I respect him ; but I will not 
man-y him. I have written to tell him so. That was 
merely as a relief to myself, for when or whona the 

lettej- will reach him And I have written to old 

Mr, Hamley, The relief is the one good thing come 
out of it all. It is such a comfort to feel free again. 
It wearied me so to think of straining up to his good- 
ness, * Extenuate my conduct V ^^ she concluded, 
quoting Mr. Gibson^s words. Yet when Mr. Gibson 
came home, after a silent dinner, she asked to speak 
with him , alone , in his consulting-room ; and there 
laid bare the exculpation of herself which she had 
given to Molly many weeks before. When she had 
ended, she said: 

" And now, Mr. Gibson, — I still treat you like a 
friend^ — help me to find some home far away, where 
all the evil talking and gossip mamma tells me of can- 
not find me and follow me- It may be wrong to caxe 
for people's good opinion^ — but it is me, and I , 
caimot alter myself. You, Molly, all the people in 
the town, ■ — I haven't the patience to live through 
the nine days' wonder, ^I want to go away and be a 
governess.'^ 

"But J my dear Cynthia, — how soon Eoger will be 
back, - — a tower of strength," 

*'Has not mamma told you I bac?^ \rc^'aQ. ^!^ ^^ 
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off with Roger? I wrote this morning. I wrote to 
his father. That letter will reach to-morrow. I wrote 
to Roger. If he ever receives that letter , I hope to be 
far away by that time ; in Russia may be." 

"Nonsense. An engagement like yours cannot be 
broken off, except by mutual consent. YouVe only 
given others a great deal of pain without freeing your- 
self. Nor will you wish it in a month's time. When 
you come to think calmly, you'll be glad to think of 
the stay and support of such a husband as Roger. You 
have been in fault, and have acted foolishly at first, 
— perhaps wrongly afterwards 5 but you don't want 
your husband to think you faultless?" 

"Yes, I do," said Cynthia. "At any rate, my 
lover must think me so. And it is just because I do 
not love him even as so light a thing as I could love, 
that I feel that I couldn't bear to have to tell him 
I'm sorry, and stand before him like a chidden child to 
be admonished and forgiven." 

"But here you are, just in such a position before 
me, Cynthia!" 

"Yes! but I love you better than Roger; I've often 
told MoUy so. And I would have told you , if I hadn't 
expected and hoped to leave you all before long. I 
could see if the recollection of it all came up before 
your mind; I could see it in your eyes; I should know 
it by instinct. I have a fine instinct for reading the 
thoughts of others when they refer to me. I almost 
hate the idea of Roger judging me by his own standard, 
which wasn't made for me, and graciously forgiving 
me at last" 

"Then I do believe it's right for you to break it 
oF," said Mr. Gibson, almost as if he were thinking 
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to himself, ^' That poor poor lad I But itUl te best 
for him too. And he'll got over it. He has a good 
strong heart. Poor old Eoger!^' 

For a moment Cynthia's wilful fancy stretched 
after the object passing out of her grasp » - — Roger's 
loYe became for tho instant a treasure; but^ again, she 
knew that in k^ entirety of high undonbting" esteem, 
as well as of passionate regard , it would no longer be 
liers; and for the flaw which eihe herself had made 
she cast it away, and would Done of it. Yet often in 
after yearB, when it was too late, she wondered and 
strove to penetrate the inscrutable mystery of "what 
would have been." 

*^ Still, take till to-morrow before yon act upon yonr 
decision," said Mr. Gibson, slowly. -^What faults you 
have fallen into have been mere gudisb faults at first, 
— leading you iiito much deceit, I grant," 

** Don't give yourself the trouble to define the 
shades of blackness," said Cynthia, bitterly, "I'm not 
so obtuse but what I know them all better than any 
one can tell me. And as for my decision I acted upon 
it at once. It may be long before Eoger gets my 
letter, — but I hope he is sure to get it at last, — 
and, as I said, I have let his father know; it won't 
hurt him[ Oh, sk, I think if I had been differently 
brought np I shonldn^t have had the sore angry heart 
I have, Now J No, don't I I don^t want reasoning 
comfort. I can't stand it. I should always have wanted 
admiration and wor<?liip, and men^s good opinion. Those 
unkind gossips J To visit Molly with their hard words! 
Oh, dear! I think life is very drearj^" 

She put her head down on her hands; tired aui 
mentally as well as bodily. So Mt. ^T\\>^^tv V?(\wv^^^- 
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He felt as if mucli speech from him wonld only add to 
her excitement, and make her worse. He left die room, 
and called Molly, from where she was sitting, dole- 
fully. "Go to Cynthia!" he whispered, and Molly 
went She took Cynthia into her arms with gentle 
power, and laid her head against her own breast, as if 
the one had been a mother, and the other a child. 

"Oh, my darling!" she murmured. "I do so love 
you, dear, dear Cynthia!" and she stroked her hair, 
and kissed her eyelids; Cynthia passive all the while, 
tiU suddenly she started up stung with a new idea, 
and looking Molly straight in the face, she said, — 

"Molly, Eoger will marry you! See if it isn't so! 
You two good " 

But Molly pushed her away with a sudden violence 
of repulsion. "Don't!" she said. She was crimson with 
shame and indignation. "Your husband this morning! 
Mine to-night! What do you take him for?" 

"A man!" smiled Cynthia. "And therefore, if you 
won't let me call him changeable, I'll coin a word and 
call him consolable!" But Molly gave her back no 
answering smile. At this moment, the servant Maria 
entered the consulting-room, where the two girls were. 
She had a scared look. 

"Isn't master here?" asked she, as if she distrusted 
her eyes. 

"No!" said Cynthia. "I heard him go out. I 
heard him shut the front door not five minutes ago." 

"Oh, dear!" said Maria. "And there's a man come 
on horseback from Hamley Hall, and he says as Mr. 
Osborne is dead, and that master must go off to the 
squire straight away." 

"Osborne Hamley dead!" said Cynthia, in awed 
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surprise. Molly was out at the froot door, seeking the 
messeno^er through the dusk ^ round into the stable- , 
yard, where the groom sate motionless on his darkj 
horse T fieoked with foam, made visible by the lantern J 
placed on the steps near, where it had been left by the^* 
servants, who were dismayed at this news of the hand- 
some young man who had frequented their master^ a 
house J so full of sportive elegance and winsomeiiess. 
Molly went up to the maHi whose thoughts were lost 
in recollection of the scene he had left at the place he 
had come from, 

She laid her hand on tlie hot damp skin of the 
horse's shoulder j the man started. 

"Is the doctor coming, Miss?" For he saw who 
it was by the dim light 

*'He is dead, is he not?" asked Molly, in a low 
voice. 

*^rm afeard he is, — leastways, there is no doubt 
according to what they said. But IVe ridden hardS 
there may be a chance. la the doctor comings Miss?" 

^'He is gone out. They are seeking him, I believe. 
I will go myself. Oh! the poor old squire!" She 
went into the kitchen — went over the house witli 
swift rapidity to gain news of her father's whereaboats. 
The servants knew no more than she did. Neither 
she nor they had heard what Cynthia, ever quick of 
perception, had done. The shutting of the front door 
had fallen on deaf ears, as far as others were con- 
cerned. Upstairs sped Molly to the drawJng-room, 
where Mrs. Gibson stood at the door, listening to the 
unusual stir in the house. 

'*What is it, Molly? Why, how white you look^ 
child I" 

trt^w and fiatfffMm's, IJL '-^ 
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"Where's papa?" 

"Gone out What's the matter?" 

"Where?" 

"How should I know? I was asleep; Jenny came 
upstairs on her way to the bedrooms; she's a girl who 
never keeps to her work, and Maria takes advantage 
of her." 

"Jenny, Jenny!" cried Molly, frantic at the delay. 

"Don't shout, dear, — ring the bell. What can 
be the matter?" 

' "Oh, Jenny!" said Molly, half-way up the stairs to 
meet her, "who wanted papa?" 

Cynthia came to join the group; she too had been 
looking for traces or tidings of Mr. Gibson. 

"What is the matter?" said Mrs. Gibson. "Can 
nobody speak and answer a question?" 

"Osborne Hamley is dead!" said Cynthia, gravely. 

"Dead! Osborne! Poor fellow! I knew it would 
be so, though, — I was sure of it. But Mr. Gibson 
can do nothing if he's dead. Poor young man! I 
wonder where Eoger is now? He ought to come 
home." 

Jenny had been blamed for coming into the drawing- 
room instead of Maria, whose place it was, and so had 
lost the few wits she had. To Molly's hurried ques- 
tions her replies had been entirely unsatisfactory. A 
man had come to the back door — she could not see 
who it was — she had not asked his name: he wanted 
to speak to master, — master had seemed in a hurry, 
and only stopped to get his hat. 

"He will not be long away," thought Molly, "or 

he would have left word where he was going. But oh! 

the poor father all alone!" And then a thought came 
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into her head, which she acted upon straight. "Gro to 
James, tell him to put the side-saddle I had in N^o- 
vember on Nora Creina, Don*t cry, Jenny. There's 
no time for that No one is angry with yon- Ennl" 

80 down into the cluster of collected women Molly 
came, eqnipped in her jacket and skirt j qniek deter- 
mination in her eyes; controlled qmrering about the 
comers of her month. 

**Why^ what in the world" - — said Mis. Gibson — 
** Molly, what are yon thjnking about?'' But Cynthia 
had onderstood it at a glance, and was arranging 
Molly ^s hastily assumed dress, as she passed along. 

*^I am going. I must go. I cannot hear to think 
of him alone. When papa comes back be is sure to 
go to Hamley, and if I am not wanted, I can come 
hack with him." She heard Mrs. Gibson's voice fol- 
lowing her in remonstrance, but she did not Btay for 
words* She had to wait in the stable-yard, and she 
wondered how the messenger could bear to eat and 
drink the food and beer brought out to him by the 
servants. Her coming out had evidently interrupted 
the eager talk, — the questions and answers passing 
sharp to and fro; hut she caught the words, ^^all 
amongst the tangled grass," and "the squire would let 
none on ns touch him : he to^k him up as if he was a 
baby; he had to rest many a time, and once he sate 
. him down on the ground ; hut stiD he kept bim in his 
arms; but we thought we should ne'er have gotten him 
np again — him and the body." 

"The body!" 

Molly had never felt that Osborne was really dead 
till she heard these words. They rode qnick under 
(the shadows of the hedgerow tre^a, W^. V^^^ "^^"^ 
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slackened speed, to go up a brow, or to give their 
horses breath, Molly heard these two little words again 
in her ears; and said them over again to herself, in 
hopes of forcing the sharp truth into her unwilling 
sense. But when they came in sight of the square 
stillness of the house, shining in the moonlight — the 
^ moon had risen by this time — Molly caught at her 
breath, and for an instant she thought she never could 
go in, and face the presence in that dwelling. One 
yellow light burnt steadily, spotting the silver shining 
with its earthly coarseness. The man pointed it out: 
it was almost the first word he had spoken since they 
had left HoUingford. 

"It's the old nursery. They carried him there. 
The squire broke down at the stair-foot, and they took 
him to the readiest place. I'll be bound for it the 
squire is there hisself, and old Robin too. They 
fetched him, as a knowledgable man among dumb 
beasts, till th' regular doctor came." 

Molly dropped down from her seat before the man 
could dismount to help her. She gathered up her 
skirts and did not stay again to think of what was be- 
fore her. She ran along the once familiar turns, and 
swiftly up the stairs, and through the doors, till she 
came to the last; then she stopped and listened. It 
was a deathly silence. She opened the door: — the 
squire was sitting alone at the side of the bed, holding 
the dead man's hand, and looking straight before him 
at vacancy. He did not stir or move, even so much 
as an eyelid, at Molly's entrance. The truth had 
entered his soul before this, and he knew that no doctor, 
be he ever so cunning, could, with all his striving, put 
the breath into that body again. Molly came up to 
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him with the softest steps, the most hashed breath that 
ever she could» She did not speak, for she did not 
know what to saj. She folt that he had no more hope 
from earthly akiU, so what was the use of speaking of 
her father and the delay in his coming? After a 
moment's pause, standitig hy the old man's sida^ she 
slipped down to the floor, and sat at his feet. Poasihly 
her presence might have Home halm in it; hut nttering 
of words was as a vain thing. He must have been aware 
of her being there, hut he took no apparent notice. 
There they Bate, silent and still, he in his chair, she 
on the floor; the dead man, heneath the sheet, for a 
third. She fancied that she must have dii^turUed the 
father in hie contemplation of the quiet face, now more 
than half, but not fully, covered up out of sight. Time 
had never seemed so without measure, silence had 
never seemed so noiseless as it did to Molly, sitting 
there. In the acute ness of her senses she heard a step 
mounting a distant staircase, coming slowly, coming 
nearer. She knew it not to be her father's, and that 
was all she cared about. Nearer and nearer — close 
to the outside of the door — a pause, and a soft 
hesitating tap. The great gaunt figure sitting by her 
side quivered at the sound. Molly rose and went to 
the door: it was Kohinson^ the old butler, holding in 
his hand a covered ba^iu of soup. 

"God bless you, JMjsb," said he; ^*make him toneh 
a drop o' this; he's gone Biuce breakfast without food, 
and it^s past one in the morning now." 

He softly removed the cover, and Molly took the 
hasin back with her to her place of the squire's side. 
She did not speak, for she did not well know what to 
say, or how to present this hom^Vj TNa:d oS. ^^^ms:^\s^- 
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fore one so rapt in grief. But she put a spoonful to 
his lips, and touched them with the savouiy food, as 
if he had been a sick child, and she the nurse; and 
instinctively he took down the first spoonftil of the 
soup. But in a minute he said, with a sort of cry, and 
almost overturning the basin Molly held, by his pas- 
sionate gesture as he pointed to the bed, — 

"He will never eat again — never." 

Then he threw himself across the corpse, and wept 
in such a terrible manner that Molly trembled lest he 
also should die — should break his heart there and 
then. He took no more notice of her words, of her 
tears, of her presence, than he did of that of the moon, 
looking through the unclosed window, with passionless 
stare. Her father stood by them both before either of 
them was aware. 

"Go downstairs, Molly," said he gravely, but he 
stroked her head tenderly as she rose. "Go into the 
dining-room." Now she felt the reaction from all her 
self-control. She trembled with fear as she went along 
the moonlit passages. It seemed to her as if she should 
meet Osborne, and hear it all explained; how he came 
to die, — what he now felt and thought and wished 
her to do. She did get down to the dining-room, — 
the last few steps with a rush of terror, — senseless 
terror of what might be behind her; and there she found 
supper laid out, and candles lit, and Eobinson bustling 
about decanting some wine. She wanted to cry; to get 
into some quiet place, and weep away her over-excite- 
ment; but she could hardly do so there. She only 
felt very much tired, and to care for nothing in this 
world any more. But vividness of life came back when 
she found Bobinson holding a glass to her lips as she 
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sat in the great leather easy-chair, to which she had 
gone instinctively as to a place of rest. 

"Drink, Miss. It's good old Madeira. Your papa 
said as how you was to eat a bit. Says he, *My 
daughter may have to stay here, Mr. Eobinson, and 
she's young for the work. Persuade her to eat some- 
thing, or she'll break down utterly.' Those was his 
very words." 

Molly did not say anything. She had not energy 
enough for resistance. She drank and she ate at the 
old servant's bidding; and then she asked him to leave 
her alone, and went back to her easy-chair and let her- 
self cry, and so ease her heart. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

Squire Hamley^s Sorrow. 

It seemed very long before Mr. Gibson came down. 
He went and stood with his back to the empty fire- 
place, and did not speak for a minute or two. 

"He's gone to bed," said he at length. "Robinson 
and I have got him there. But just as I was leaving 
him he called me back, and asked me to let you stop. 
I'm sure I don't know — but one doesn't like to refose 
at such a time." 

"I wish to stay," said Molly. 

"Do you? There's a good girl. But how will you 
manage?" 

"Oh, never 'mind that. I can manage. Papa" — 
she paused — "what did Osborne die of?" She asked 
the question in a low, awe-stricken voice. 

"Something wrong about the heart. You wouldn't 
understand if I told you. I apprehended it for some 
time; but it's better not to talk of such things at home. 
When I saw him on Thursday week, he seemed better 
than I've seen him for a long' time. I told Dr. 
Nicholls so. But one never can calculate in these 
complaints." 

"You saw him on Thursday week? Why, you 
never mentioned it!" said Molly. 

"No. I don't talk of my patients at home. Besides, 
I didn't want him to consider me as his doctor, but as 
a friend. Any alarm *«.bout his own health would only 
have hastened the catastrophe." 
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*'Tlien didn't he know that he was ill — ill of a 
dangerous complaint, I mean: one that might end m it 
haa done?" 

*^No; certainly not He wonld only have been 
watching his symptoms — accelerating matters, in 
faet." 

"Oh, papa!" said Molly, shocked, 

^Tve no time to gn into the question," Mr. Gibson 
con tinned. "And until you know wbat has to be said 
on both sides, and in every inataiice, you are not 
qualified to judge. We must keep our attention on 
the duties in baud now. You sleep here for the re- 
mainder of the night, whieli is more than half-gone 
already?" 

^^Yes." 

*' Promise me to go to bed just as usual. Yon may 
not Uiink it, but most likely you'll go to sleep at once. 
People do at your age." 

**Papa, 1 tbitik I ought to tell yon something. I 
know a great secret of Osbome^s which I promised 
solemnly not to tell; but the last time I Baw him I 
think ho must have been afraid of something like this*" 
A lit of sobbing came upon her, whii?h her father was 
afraid would end in hysterics. But suddenly she 
mastered herself, and looked np into his anxious face, 
and smiled to reassure him- 

^^I could not help it, papa!" 

'^No. I know. Go on with what you were saying. 
You ought to be in bed ; but if youVe a secret on your 
mind yon won't sleep.' ^ 

^^ Osborne was married," said she, £xing her eyes 
on her father. "That is the secret." 

*' Married I Nonsense* What makes you thtnk %ci^" 
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"He told me. That's to say, I was in the library 
— was reading there, some time ago; and Koger came 
and spoke to Osborne abont his wife. Koger did not 
see me, bnt Osborne did. They made me promise 
secrecy. I don't think I did wrong." 

"Don't worry yourself about right or wrong just 
now; tell me more about it, at once." 

"I knew no more till six months ago — last No- 
vember, when you went up to Lady Cumnor. Then 
he called, and gave me his wife's address, but still 
under promise of secrecy; and, excepting those two 
times, I have never heard any one mention the subject. 
I think he would have told me more that last time, 
only Miss Phoebe came in." 

"Where is this wife of his?" 

"Down in the south; near Winchester, I think. 
He said she was a Frenchwoman and a Eoman Ca- 
tholic; and I think he said she was a servant," added 
Molly. 

"Phew!" Her father made a long whistle of dis- 
may. 

"And," continued Molly, "he spoke of a child. 
Now you know as much as I do, papa, except the ad- 
dress. I have it written down safe at home." 

Forgetting, apparently, what time of night it was, 
Mr. Gibson sate down, stretched out his legs before 
him, put his hands in his pockets, and began to think. 
Molly sate still without speaking , too tired to do more 
than wait. 

"Well!" said he at last, jumping up, "nothing can 
be done to-night; by to-morrow morning, perhaps, I 
may find out. Poor little pale face!" — taking it be- 
tween both his hands and kissing it; "poor, sweet, 
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little pale facel" Then he rang the hell, and told 
Robinson to send some maid-servant to take Miss Gib- 
son to her room. 

*'He won*t be up early/* said he, in parting. **The 
shock has lowered him too much to be energetic* Send 
breakfast up to him in his own room. Ill be here 
ag'ain before ten*" 

Late as It was before he left, he kept his word. 

^■^Now, Molly," he said, **you and I must tell him 
the truth between us. I don't know how he will take 
it; it may comfort him, but I have very little hope; 
either way, he ought to know it at once/' 

**Eobinson says he has gone into the room again, 
and he is afraid he has locked the door on the in- 
side." 

*' Never mind* I shall ring the bell, and send up 
Robinson to say that I am here, and wish to speak to 
him." 

The message returned was, "The squire's kind 
love^ and conld not see Mr. Gibson just then.^^ Kobin- 
son added, **It was a long time before he'd answer at 
all, sir." 

*'Go up again, and tell him I can wait his con- 
venience. Now that's a lie," Mr. Gibson said, turning 
round to Molly as soon as Eobinson had lei^ the room* 
"I ought to be far enough away at twelve^ but, if Fm 
not much mistaken, the innate habits of a gentleman 
will make him uneasy at the idea of keeping me wait- 
ing his pleasure, and will do more to bring him out of 
that room into this than any entreaties or reasoning.'' 
Mr. Gibson was growing impatient though, before they 
heard the squire's footstep on the stairs; he was evi- 
dently coming slowly and unwillingly . ^^ i£.%ssi?^ 'Ssv 
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almost like one blind, groping along, and taking hold 
of chair or table for support or guidance till he reached 
Mr. Gibson. He did not speak when he held the doctor 
by the hand; he only hung down his head, and kept 
on a feeble shaking of welcome. 

"I'm brought very low, sir. I suppose it's Gt)d's 
doing; but it comes hard upon me. He was my first- 
born child." He said this almost as if speaking to a 
stranger, and informing him of facts of which he was 
ignorant. 

"Here's Molly," said Mr. Gibson, choking a little 
himself, and pushing her forwards. 

"I beg your pardon; I did not see you at first 
My mind is a good deal occupied just now." He sate 
heavily down, and then seemed almost to forget they 
were there. Molly wondered what was to come next. 
Suddenly her father spoke, — 

"Where's Roger?" said he. "Is he not likely to 
be soon at the Cape?" He got up and looked at the 
directions of one or two unopened letters brought by 
that morning's post; among them was one in Cynthia's 
handwriting. Both Molly and he saw it at the same 
time. How long it was since yesterday! But the 
squire took no notice of their proceedings or their 
looks. 

"You will be glad to have Roger at home as soon 
as may be, I think, sir. Some months must elapse 
first; but I'm sure he will return as speedily as pos- 
sible." 

The squire said something in a very low voice. 
Both father and daughter strained their ears to hear 
what it was. They both believed it to be, "Roger isn't 
Osborne!" And Mr. Gibson spoke on that beliefl 
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He epoke more quietly than Molly had ever beard him 
do before, 

^*No! we know that. I wish that anything that 
Koger could do, or that I could do^ or that any one 
c£)uld do^ would comfort you; but it is past human 
csomfort" 

"I do try to say, God^s will he done, sir^" eaid the 
aquii-e, looking up at Ifr. Gibson for the first time, and 
speaking with more life in his voices "but it's harder 
to be resigned than happy people think/' They wore 
all silent for a while. The squLre himself was the first 
to speak again, — "He was mj first child, sir; my 
eldest son. And of late yeara we weren't" — his voice 
broke down, but he controlled himself — "we weren't 
quite as good friends as could he wished? and I*m not 
sure — not sure that he knew how I loved hira/^ And 
now he cried aloud with an exceeding bitter cry. 

** Better so!" whispered Mn Gibson to Molly. **When 
he^s a little calmer, don^t he afraid; tell him all you 
know, exactly as it happened." 

Molly began. Her voice sounded high and unna- 
tural to herself, as if some one else was speaking, but 
she made her words clean The squire did not attempt 
to listen, at first, at any rate. 

"One day when I was here, at the time of Mrs. ^ 
Hamley's last illness*^ (the squire here cheeked his 
convulsive breathing), **I was in the libraiy, and Os- 
borne came in. He said he had only come in for a 
book, and that I was not to mind him, so I went on 
reading. Presently, Roger came along Uie flagged 
garden -path just outside the window (which was opeu)» 
He did not see me in the corner where I was sitting, 
and said to Osborne, 'Here' a a letter frctm ^cnuT^\1'e>7^'* 
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Now the squire was all attention; for the first time 
his tear-swollen eyes met the eyes of another, and 
he looked at Molly with searching anxiety, as he 
repeated, "His wife! Osborne married!" Molly 
went on: 

"Osborne was angry with Roger for speaking out 
before me, and they made me promise never to men- 
tion it to any one; or to allude to it to either 
of them again. I never named it to papa till last night." 

"Go on," said Mr. Gibson. "Tell the squire 
about Osborne's call — what you told me!" Still the 
squire hung on her lips, listening with open mouth and 
eyes. 

"Some months ago Osborne called. He was not 
well, and wanted to see papa. Papa was away, and I 
was alone. I don't exactly remember how it came 
about, but he spoke to me of his wife for the first and 
only time since the affair in the library." She looked 
at her father, as if questioning him as to the desirable- 
ness of telling the few further particulars that she 
knew. The squire's mouth was dry and stiff, but he 
tried to say, "Tell me all, — everything." And 
Molly understood the half-formed words. 

"He said his wife was a good woman, and that he 
iJoved her dearly; but she was a French Eoman Ca- 
tholic, and a" — another glance at her father — 
"she had been a servant once. That was all; except 
that I have her address at home. He wrote it down 
and gave it me." 

"Well, well!" moaned the squire. "It's all over 
now. All over. All past and gone. We'll not blame 
him, — no; but I wish he'd ha' told me; he and I to 
]jV0 together with such a secret in one of us. It's no 
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wonder to me now — nothing* can be a wonder a^ain, 
for one never can tell what's in a man's Leart. Mar- 
ried so long! and we sitting together at meals ~ and 
Hying together. , Whj, I told him everything! Too 
rnucL^ may be, for I showed him all my passions and 
ill'tempeni! Married eo long! Ob, Osborne, Osborne, 
yon slionld baTe told me!" 

''Ym\ he should!" said Mr, Gibson. *^But I dare- 
say be knew bow much yon would dislike such 
a choice as bo bad made. But be sbould have told 
you!" 

"Ton know nothing about it^ sir," said the squire 
sharply, *-You don't know the terms we were on, 
Kot hearty or confidential. I was cross to him many 
a time ; angry with him for being dnU, poor lad — and 
be with all this weight on bis mind, I won^t have 
people interfering' and judging between me and my 
sons. And Roger too! He conld know it all, and 
keep it from me!" 

*^ Osborne evidently bad bound him down to se- 
crecy, just as he bound me," said Molly; "Koger could 
not help himself." 

"Osborne was such a fellow for persuading people, 
and winning them over," Bald the squire, dreamily. 
"I remember — but what's the use of remembering? 
It's all over, and Osborne's dead without opening his 
heart to me, I could have been tender to him, I could. 
But he'll never know it now!" 

^^But we can guess what wish be had strongest in 
his mind at the last, from what we do know of bis 
life," said Mr, Gibson, 

I *^lfYhat, sir?" said the squire, with sharp suspicion 
of what was coming. 
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''His wife must have been his last thought, must 
she not?" 

"How do I know she was his wife? Do you think 
he^d go and marry a French baggage of a servant? It 
may be all a tale trumped up." 

"Stop, squire. I don't care to defend my daughter's 
truth or accuracy. But, with the dead man's body 
lying upstairs — his soul with God — thifik twice 
before you say more hasty words, impugning his char- 
acter; if she was not his wife, what was she?" 

"I beg your pardon. I hardly know what I'm saying. 
Did I accuse Osborne? Oh, my lad, my lad — thou 
might have trusted thy old dad! He used to call me 
his 'old dad' when he was a little chap not bigger 
than this," indicating a certain height with his hand. 
"I never meant to say he was not — not what one 
would wish to think him now — his soul with God, 
as you say very justly — for I'm sure it is there — " 

"Well! but, squire," said Mr. Gibson, trying 
to check the other's rambling, "to return to his 
wife — " 

"And the child," whispered Molly to her father. 
Low as the whisper was, it struck on the squire's ear. 

"What?" said he, turning round to her suddenly, 
" — child? You never named that? Is there a child? 
Husband and father, and I never knew? God bless 
Osborne's child! I say, God bless it!" He stood up 
reverently, and the other two instinctively rose. He 
closed his hands as if in momentary prayer. Then 
exhausted he sate down again, and put out his hand 
to Molly. 

"You're a good girl. Thank you. — Tell me what 
I ought to do, and I'll do it." This to Mr. Gibson. 
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' "Tm almost as much puzzled as you are, square,'' 

replied he- "I fully helieve the whole story; hut I 
think there must he some written confirmation of it, 
which perhaps ought to be found at once, before we 
act. Most prohably this is to he discovered among 
Oshome's papers. Will you look over them at once? 
Molly shall return with me, and find the address that 
Osborne gave her, while you arc busy — '' 

*^ She'll come back again?'' said the squire eagerly, 

P"You — she won't leave me to myself?" 
^'No! She shall come hack this evening, I'll 
manage to send her somchow^ But she has no clothes 
hut the habit she came in, and I want my liorse that 
she rode away upon." 

^*Take the carriage," said the squire, ^*Take 

anything. I'll give orders. You'll come back again, 

too?" 

^1 **No! I'm afraid not, to-day. I'll coma to-mor- 

^^Tow, early, Molly shall return thia evening, whenever 

it suits you to send for her," 

^^This afternoon; the carriage shall be at your 
house at three. I dare not look at Osborne^ s - — at 
the papers without one of you with me^ and yet I shall 
never rest till I know more." 

*'I'll send the desk in by Robinson before I 
leave. And — can you give me some lunch before 
1 go?" 

Little by little he led the squire to eat a morsel or 
so of food; and so, streng'thening him physically, 
and encouraging him mentally, Mr. Gibson hoped 
that he could begin his researches during Molly's 
absence. 

iTf^ tmd Daughtsis. Ill, ^^ 
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There was sometliing toiicliing in the squire's wist- 
ftil looks after Molly as she moved about. A stranger 
might have imagined her to be his daughter instead of 
Mr. Gibson's. The meek, broken-down, considerate 
ways of the bereaved father never showed themselves 
more strongly than when he called them back to his 
chair, out of which he seemed too languid to rise, and 
said, as if by an after- thought: "Give my love to Miss 
Kirkpatrick; tell her I look upon her as quite one of 
the family. I shall be glad to see her after — after 
the funeral. I don't think I can before." 

"He knows nothing of Cynthia's resolution to give 
up Roger," said Mr. Gibson as they rode away. "I 
had a long talk with her last night, but she was as 
resolute as ever. From what your mamma tells me, 
there is a third lover in London, whom she's already 
refused. I'm thankful that you've no lover at all, 
Molly, unless that abortive attempt of Mr. Coxe's at 
an offer, long ago, can be called a lover." 

"I never heard of it, papa!" said Molly. 

"Oh, no; I forgot. What a fool I was! Why, 
don't you remember the hurry I was in to get you off 
to Hamley Hall, the very first time you ever went? It 
was all because I got hold of a desperate love-letter 
from Coxe, addressed to you." 

But Molly was too tired to be amused, or even in- 
terested. She could not get over the sight of the 
straight body covered with a sheet, which yet let the 
outlines be seen, — all that remained of Osborne. Her 
father had trusted too much to the motion of the ride, 
and the change of scene from the darkened house. He 
saw his mistake. 
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"Some one must write to Mrs, Osborne Hamley,'' 
said Le. ''I believe her to have a le^al right to the 
name; but whether or no, alie must be told that the 
father of her child h dead. Shall you do it^ or J?" 

"Oh, you, please, papaT' 

"I will, if you wish. But she may have heard of 
you as a friend of her dead liUBbmura ; while of me — 
a mere country doctor — - it's very probable she has 
never heard the narae.^* 

*'If I ought, I wiil do it'' Mi. Gibson did not 
like this ready acquiescence , given in so few woids, 
too. 

"There's HoUingford church-spire,-' said she pre- 
sently, as they drew near the town, and eau^lit a 
glimpse of the church through the trees. ^^I think I 
never wish to go out of sight of it again." 

** Nonsense!" said he. '*Why, yonVe all your 
travelling to do yet; and if tliese new-fangled railways 
spread, as they say they will , we shall all be spinning 
about tlie world; * sitting on tea-kettles,' as Phcebe 
Browning calls it Miss BroWTiing wrote such a capital 
letter of advice to Miss Homblower. I heard of it at 
the Millers\ MIbb HornblowOT was going to travel by 
railroad for the first time; and Dorothy was very 
anxious, and sent her directions for her conduct; on© 
piece of advice was not to sit on the boiler,'' 

Molly laugh ed a little, as she was expected to do. 
"Here we are at home, at last," 

Mr*j. Gibson gave Molly a warm welcome. For 
one thing, Cynthia was in disgrace; for another, Molly 
came from the centre of news; for a third, Mrs. Gibson 
was really fond of the ghd, in her way, and sorry to 
see her pale heavy looks. 
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"To think of it all being so sudden at last. Not 
but what I always expected it! And so provoking! 
Just when Cynthia had given up Roger! If she had 
only waited a day! What does the squire say to it 
aU?" 

"He is beaten down with grief," replied Molly. 

"Indeed! I should not have fancied he had liked 
the engagement so much." 

"What engagement?" 

"Why, Roger to Cynthia, to be sure. I asked you 
how the squire took her letter, announcing the break- 
ing of it off?" 

"Oh — I made a mistake. He hasn't opened his 
letters to-day. I saw Cynthia's among them." 

"Now that I call positive disrespect." 

"I don't know. He did not mean it for such. 
Where is Cynthia?" 

"Gone out into the meadow-garden. She'll be in 
directly. I wanted her to do some errands. for me, but 
she flatly refused to go into the town. I am afraid she 
mismanages her affairs badly. But she won't allow me 
to interfere. I hate to look at such things in a mer- 
cenary spirit, but it is provoking to see her throw over 
two such good matches. First Mr. Henderson, and 
now Roger Hamley. When does the squire expect 
Roger? Does he think he will come back sooner for 
poor dear Osborne's death?" 

"I don't know. He hardly seems to think of any- 
thing but Osborne. He appears to me to have almost 
forgotten every one else. But perhaps the news of 
Osborne's being married, and of the child, may rouse 
him up." 

Molly had no doubt that Osborne was really and 
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truly married T nor had she any idea that Ler father 
had never breatlied the facts of which she had told him 
on the previous night, to his wife or Cj?nthia. But 
Mr, Gibson had been slightly dubious of the full le- 
gality of the marriage, and had not felt inclined to 
speak of it to his wife until that had been aBcertamed 
one way or another So Mns. Gibson exclaimed, ^' What 
(^i? you mean , child? Married! Osborne married. Who 
&ays so?" 

**0h, dear! I suppose L ought not to liave named 
it Tm Teiy stupid to-day. Yea! Osborne has been 
married a long time, but the squire did not know of it 
till this morning. I think it has done him good. But 
I don't know/' 

"Who is the lady? Why, I call it a shame to go 
aboat as a single man, and be married all the time I 
If there is one thing that revolts me, it is duplicity. 
Wlio is the lady? Do tell me all you know' about it, 
there's a dear." 

" She is French, and a Boman Catholic,'^ said Molly, 

*' French I They are mch beguiling women; and 
he was so nnich abroad i You said there was a child, — 
is it a boy or a girl?" 

"I did not hear, I did not ask," 

MoUy did not think it necessary to do more than 
answer questions^ indeed, she was vexed enough to 
have told anything of what her father evidently con- 
sidered it desirable to keep secret. J«st then Cynthia 
came wandering into the room with a careless, hope- 
lesi look in her face, which Molly noticed at once. 
She bad not heard of Molly's arrival , and had no idea 
that she was returned until she saw her sitting there. 

'* Molly, darling! Is that you? Yom'x^ %.^ ^^^'tM^^E^si 
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as the flowers in May, though youVe not been gone 
twenty-four hours. But the house is not the same 
when you are away!" 

"And she brings us such news too!" said Mrs. 
Gibson. "I'm really almost glad you wrote to the 
squire yesterday, for if yon had waited till to-day — I 
thought you were in too great a hurry at the time — 
he might have thought you had some interested reason 
for giving, up your engagement. Osborne Hamley was 
married all this time unknown to everybody, and has 
got a child too." 

"Osborne married!" exclaimed Cynthia. "If ever 
a man looked a bachelor, he did. Poor Osborne! with 
his fair delicate elegance, — he looked so young and 
boyish!" 

"Yes! it was a great piece of deceit, and I can't 
easily forgive him for it. Only think! If he had paid 
either of you any particular attention, and you had 
fallen in love with him! Why, he might have broken 
your heart, or Molly's either. I can't forgive him, even 
though he is dead, poor fellow!" 

"Well, as he never did pay either of us any par- 
ticular attention, and as we neither of us did fall in love 
with him, I think I only feel sorry that he had all the 
trouble and worry of concealment." Cynthia spoke with 
a pretty keen recollection of how much trouble and worry 
her concealment had cost her. 

"And now of course it' is a son, and will be the 
heir, and Roger will just be as poorly off as ever. I 
hope you'll take care and let the squire know Cynthia 
was quite ignorant of these new facts that have come 
out when she wrote those letters, Molly? I should not 
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like a suspicion of worldliness to rest upon any one with 
whom I bad any concern." 

"He has not read Cynthia's letter yet. Oh, do let 
me bring it home unopened," said Molly. "Send an- 
other letter to Roger — now — at once; it will reach 
him at the same time; he will get both when he arrives 
at the Cape, and make him understand which is the 
last — the real one. Think ! he will hear of Osborne's 
death at the same time — two such sad things! Do, 
Cynthia!" 

"No, my dear," said Mrs. Gibson. "I could not 
allow that, even if Cynthia felt inclined for it. Asking 
to be re-engaged to him! At any rate, she must wait 
now until he proposes again, and we see how things 
turn out." 

But Molly kept her pleading eyes fixed on Cynthia. 

"No!" said Cynthia firmly, but not without con- 
sideration. "It cannot be. IVe felt more content this 
last night than IVe done for weeks past. I'm glad to 
be free. I dreaded Roger's goodness, and learning, and 
all that. It was not in my way, and I don't believe I 
should have ever married him, even without knowing 
of all these ill-natured stories that are circulating about 
me, and which he would hear of, and expect me to 
explain, and be sorry for,' and penitent and humble. 
I know he could not have made me happy, and I don't 
believe he would have been happy with me. It must 
stay as it is. I would rather be a governess than 
married to him. I should get weary of him every day 
of my life." 

"Weary of Roger!" said Molly to herself. "It is 
best as it is, I see," she answered aloud. "Only I «sss^ 
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very sorry for him, very. He did love you so. You 
will never get any one to love you like 1dm !" 

"Very well. I must take my chance. And too 
much love is rather oppressive to me, I believe. I like 
a great deal, widely spread about; not all confined to 
one individual lover." 

"I don't believe you," said Molly. "But don't let 
us talk any more about it. It is best as it is. I thought 

— I almost felt sure you would be sorry this morning. 
But we will leave it alone now." She sate silently 
looking out of the window, her heart sorely stirred, she 
scarcely knew how or why. But she could not have 
spoken. Most likely she would have begun to cry if 
she had spoken. Cynthia stole softly up to her after 
a while. 

"You are vexed with me, Molly," she began in a 
low voice. But Molly turned sharply round. 

"I! I have no business at all in the affair. It is 
for you to judge. Do what you think right. I believe 
you have done right. Only I don't want to discuss it, 
and paw it over with talk. I'm very much tired, dear" 

— gently now she spoke — " and I hardly know what 
I say. If I speak crossly, don't mind it" Cynthia 
did not reply at once. Then she said, — 

"Do you think I might go with you, and help 
you? I might have done yesterday; and you say he 
hasn't opened my letter, so he has not heard as yet. 
And I was always fond of poor Osborne, in my way, 
you know." 

"I cannot tell; I have no right to say," replied 
Molly, scarcely understanding Cynthia's motives, which, 
after all, were only impulses in this case. "Papa would 
be able to judge; I think, perhaps, you had better not. 
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But don't go by my opinion; I can only tell wliat I 
should wish to do in your place." 

"It was as much for your sake as any one's, Molly," 
said Cynthia. 

"Oh, then, don't! I am tired to-day with sitting 
up; but to-morrow I shall be all right; and I should 
not like it, if, for my sake, you came into the house 
at so solemn a time." 

"Very well!" said Cynthia, half-glad that her im- 
pulsive offer was declined; for, as she said, thinking 
to herself, "It would have been awkward after all." So 
Molly went back in the carriage alone, wondering how 
she should find the squire; wondering what discoveries 
he had made among Osborne's papers, and at what 
conviction he would have arrived. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Unlooked-for Arriyald. 

Robinson opened the door for Molly almost before 
the carriage had fairly drawn up at the Hall, and told 
her that the squire had been very anxious for her re- 
turn, and had more than once sent him to an upstairs 
window, from which a glimpse of the hill-road between 
Hollingford and Hamley could be caught, to know if 
the carriage was not yet in sight. Molly went into the 
drawing-room. The squire was standing in the middle 
of the floor awaiting her — in fact, longing to go out 
and meet her, but restrained by a feeling of solemn 
etiquette, which prevented his moving about as usual 
in that house of mourning. He held a paper in his 
hands, which were trembling with excitement and emo- 
tion; and four or five open letters were strewed on a 
table near him. 

"It's all true," he began; "she's his wife, and he's 
her husband — was her husband — that's the word for 
it — was! Poor lad! poor lad! it's cost him a deal. 
Pray God, it wasn't my fault. Read this, my dear. 
It's a certificate. It's all regular — Osborne Hamley 
to Marie- Aimde Scherer, — parish-church and all, and 
witnessed. Oh, dear!" He sate down in the nearest 
chair and groaned. Molly took a seat by him, and 
read the legal paper, the perusal of which was not needed 
to convince her of the fact of the marriage. She held 
it in her hand after she had finished reading it, waiting 
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for the squire's next coherent words; for he kept talking 
to himself in broken sentences. "Ay, ay! that comes 
o' temper, and crabbedness. She was the only one as 
could, — and I have been worse since she was gone. 
Worse! worse! and see what it has come to! He was 
afraid of me — ay — a&aid. That's the truth of it — 
afraid. And it made him keep all to himself, and csure 
killed him. They may call it heart-disease — my 
lad, my lad, I know better now; but it's too late — 
that's the sting of it — too late, too late!" He covered 
his face, and moved himself backward and forward till 
Molly could bear it -no longer. 

"There are some letters," said she: "may I read 
any of them?" At another time she would not have 
asked ; but she was driven to it now by her impatience 
of the speechless grief of the old man. 

"Ay, read 'em, read 'em," said he. "Maybe you 
can. I can only pick out a word here and there. I 
put 'em there for you to look at; and tell me what is 
m em. , 

Molly's knowledge of written French of the present 
day was not so great as her knowledge of the French 
of the MimwreB de Sully ^ and neither the spelling nor the 
writing of the letters was of the best; but she managed 
to translate into good enough colloquial English some 
innocent sentences of love, and submission to Osbome'« 
will — as if his judgment was infallible, — and of faith 
in his purposes, — little sentences in "little language" 
that went home to the squire's heart. Perhaps if Molly 
had read French more easily she might not have trans- 
lated them into such touching, homely, broken words. 
Here and there, there were expressions in English; 
these the hungry-hearted squire had rea.d -^VcAfc ^^^Cxa.*^ 
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for Molly's return. Every time she stopped, lie said, 
"Go on." He kept his face shaded, and only repeated 
those two words at every pause. She got up to find 
some more of Aim^e's letters. In examining the papers, 
she came upon one in particular. "Have you seen this, 
sir? This certificate of baptism" (reading aloud) "of 
Roger Stephen Osborne Hamley, bom June 21, 183-, 
child of Osborne Hamley and Marie- Aim^e his wife — ^^ 

"Give it me," said the squire, his voice breaking 
now, and stretching forth his eager hand. "'Roger,' 
that's me, * Stephen,' that's my poor old father: he died 
when he was not so old as I am-, but I've always thought 
on him as very old. He was main and fond of Osborne, 
when he was quite a little one. It's good of the lad 
to have thought on my father Stephen. Ay! that was 
his name. And Osborne — Osborne Hamley! One 
Osborne Hamley lies dead on his bed — and t'other — 
t'other I've never seen, and never heard on till to-day. 
He must be called Osborne, Molly. There is a Roger 
— there's two for that matter; but one is a good-for- 
nothing old man; and there's never an Osborne any 
more, unless this little thing is called Osborne; we'll 
have him here, and get a nurse for him; and make his 
mother comfortable for life in her own country. I'll 
keep this, Molly. You're a good lass for finding it. 
Osborne Hamley! And if God will give me grace, he 
shall never hear a cross word from me — never! He 
shan't be afeard of me. Oh, m^ Osborne, m^ Osborne" 
(he burst out), "do you know how bitter and sore is 
my heart for every hard word as I ever spoke to you? 
Do you know now how I loved you — my boy — 
my boy?" 

From the general tone of the letters, Molly doubted 
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if the mother would couBeat, so easily at; the squire 
t>eemed to expect, to be parted from her child. Thej 
were not very wise, perhaps (though of this M0II7 
never thought), but a heart full of love spoke tender 
words in every line. Still, it was not for Molly to 
talk of this doubt of hers just then; but rather to 
dwell on the probable graces and eharms of the little 
Roger Stephen Osborne Hamley. She let the squire 
esLhaust himself in wondering as to the particulars of 
every event, helping him out in conjectures-, and both 
of them, from their imperfect knowledge of possibilities, 
made the most curious, fanlastie, and hnprobable 
guesses at the truth. And so that day passed over, 
and the night eame. 

There were not many people who had any claim 
to be invited to the funeral, and of these Mr. Gibson 
and the squire's hereditary man of business had taken 
charge. But when IVIr, Gibson came, early on the 
following morning, Molly referred the question to him, 
which had suggested itself to her mind, though ap- 
parently not to the squire^s, what intimation of her 
loss should be sent to the widow, living sohtary near 
Winchester, watching and waiting, if not for his 
coming who lay dead in his distant home, at least for 
his letters. One from her had already come, in her 
foreign hand- win ting, to the post-office to which all 
her communications were usually sent, but of course 
they at the Hall knew nothing of this. 

"She must be told," said Mr. Gibson, musing. 

"Yes, she must," replied his daughter. "But 
how?" 

"A day or two of waiting will do no harm,'^ said 
he, almost as if he was anxious to delay 1^^ ^^Ns^^^i^^ 
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of the problem. "It will make her anxious, poor 
thing, and all sorts of gloomy possibilities will suggest 
themselves to her mind — amongst them the truth; it 
will be a kind of preparation." 

"For what? Something must be done at last," 
said Molly. 

"Yes; true. Suppose you write, and say he's very 
ill; write to-morrow. I daresay they've indulged them- 
selves in daily postage, and then she'll have had three 
days' silence. You say how you come to know all 
you do about it; I think she ought to know he is very 
ill — in great danger, if you like: and you can follow 
it up next day with the full truth. I wouldn't worry 
the squire about it. After the funeral we will have a 
talk about the child." 

"She will never part with it," said Molly. 

"Whew! Till I see the woman I can't tell," said 
her father; "some women would. It will be well pro- 
vided for, according to what you say. And she's a 
foreigner, and may very likely wish to go back to her 
own people and kindred. There's much to be said on 
both sides." 

"So you always say, papa. But in this case 1 
think you'll find I'm right. I judge from her letters; 
but I think I'm right." 

"So you always say, daughter. Time will show. 
So the child is a boy? Mrs. Gibson told me parti- 
cularly to ask. It will go far to reconciling her to 
Cynthia's dismissal of Roger. But indeed it is quite 
as well for both of them, though of course he will be 
a long time before he thinks so. They were not suited 
to each other. Poor Roger! It was hard work writing 
to him yesterday; and who knows what may have be- 



come of Htji! Well, well! one has to get tliroiigh tlie 
world someliow. Tm glad, however, tLis little lad lias 
turned up to bo the heir. I shouldn't Imve liked t!ie 
property to go to the Irish Hamleys, who are the next 
heira, nn Osbonie once told me. Now write that 
letter, Molly^ to the poor little XVeucli woman out 
yonder. It will prepare her for it^ and we umst 
think a bit how to Rpare her the shouk, f*>r Oshornc^s 

The writing this letter was rather difficult work 
for Molly, and she tore up two or three copien before 
she could manage it to Iier satisfaction j and at last, in 
despair of ever doing it better, she sent it off without 
re-reading it. The next day was easier; the fact of 
Oshortie's death was told briefly and tenderly. But 
when this second letter was sent off, Molly^s heart 
began to bleed for the poor creature, bereft of her 
husband, in a foreign land, and he at a distance from 
her, dead and hurled without her ever having had the 
chance of printing his deai* features on her memory by 
one last long liugeriug look- With her thoughts ftill 
of the unknown Aimtie, Molly talked much about her 
that day to the squire. He would listen for ever to 
any conjecture, however wild, about the grandchild, 
but perpetually winced away from all discourse about 
'4he Frenchwoman,'' as he called her; not unkindly, 
but to his miud she was simply the French woman — 
chatteriiig, dark- eyed, demonstrative, and possibly even 
rouged. He would treat her with respect sm his sou's 
widow, and would try even not ta think upon the 
female inveiglement in which he believed. He would 
make her an allowance to the extent of his duty: but 
he hoped and trusted he might never he iLftUai ns^w^ 
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to see her. His solicitor, Gibson, anybody and every- 
body, should be called upon to form a phalanx of de- 
fence against that danger. 

And all this time a little young grey-eyed woman 
was making her way, — not towards him, but towards 
the dead son, whom as yet she believed to be her liv- 
ing husband. She knew she was acting in defiance of 
his expressed wish; but he had never dismayed her 
with any expression of his own fears about his health; 
and she, bright with life, had never contemplated 
death coming to fetch away one so beloved. He was 
ill — very ill, the letter from the strange girl said 
that; but Aim^e had nursed her parents, and knew 
what illness was. The French doctor had praised her 
skill and neat-handedness as a nurse, and even if she 
had been the clumsiest of women, was he not her hus- 
band — her all? And was she not his wife, whose 
place was by his pillow? So, without even as much 
reasoning as has been here given, Aim^e made her 
preparations, swallowing down the tears that would 
overflow her eyes, and drop into the little trunk she 
was packing so neatly. And by her side, on the ground, 
sate the child, now nearly two years old; and for him 
Aim^e had always a smile and a cheerful word. Her 
servant loved her and trusted her; and the woman was 
of an age to have had experience of humankind. Aim^e 
had told her that her husband was ill, and the servant 
had known enough of the household history to be 
aware that as yet Aim^e was not his acknowledged 
wife. But she sympathized with the prompt decision 
of her mistress to go to him directly, wherever he was. 
Caution comes from education of one kind or another, 
and Aim^e was not dismayed by warnings; only the 
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woman pleaded Lard for tho child to be left. "He 
was such company," ehe said'j "and he would so tire 
his moth or in her joTirnejini^^ and raayhe his father 
would be too ill to see him.'^ To wbichAimde replied, 
'^Grood company for you^ bwt better for me. A woman 
is never tired with carrying her own child'' (whick 
was not tme-j but there was sufficient truth in it to 
make it believed by both mistrejis and servant), "and 
if Monsieur could care for anything^, he would rejoice 
to bear the babble of hi a little son." So Aimt^e caught 
the evenings coach to London at the nearest crofts-road, 
Martha standing by as chaperon and friend to see her 
off^ and handini^ her in the lar^e lusty child, already 
crowing with deliglit at the sight of the horses. There 
was a "lingerie"^ shop, kept by a French woman j whose 
acquaintance Aimde had made in the days when she 
was a London nursemaid, and thither she betook her- 
i^elf, rather than to an hotel, to spend the few night- 
hours that intervened before the Birmingham coach 
started at early morning. She slept or watched on a 
sofa in the parlour, for spare- bed there was none; but 
Madame Pauline came in betimes with a good cup of 
coffee for the mother, and of "soupe blanche" for the 
boy; aiid they went off again into the wide world, 
only thinking of, only seeking the "him," who was 
everything human to both. Aim*!e remembered the 
sound of the name of the village where Osborne had 
often told her that lie alighted from the coach to walk 
home; and though she could never have spelt the 
strange uncouth word, yet she spoke it with pretty 
slow disttnctness to the guard, asking him in her 
broken Englisli when they should arrive there? Not 
till four o'clock, Alasl and what m\^\l W^-^^ki^^^S.^^^ 

Wtff^ &ttii BiiMffht^fs, III, ^ 
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then! Once with him she would have no fear; she 
was sure that she could bring him round; but what 
might not happen before he was in her tender care? 
She was a very capable person in many ways, though 
so childish and innocent in others. She made up her 
mind to the course she should take when the coach set 
her down at Feversham. She asked for a man to 
carry her trunk, and show her the way to Hamley 
Hall. 

"Hamley Hall!" said the innkeeper. "Eh! there's 
a deal o' trouble there just now." 

"1 know, I know," said she, hastening off after 
the wheelbarrow in which her trunk was going, and 
breathlessly struggling to keep up with it, her heavy 
child asleep in her arms. Her pulses beat all over 
her body; she could hardly see out of her eyes. To 
her, a foreigner, the drawn blinds of the house, when 
she came in sight of it, had no significance; she hur- 
ried, stumbled on. 

"Back door or front, missus?" asked the boots 
from the inn. 

"The most nearest," said she. And the front door 
was "the most nearest." Molly was sitting with the 
squire in the darkened drawing-room, reading out her 
translations of Aim^e's letters to her husband. The 
squire was never weary of hearing them; the very 
sound of Molly's voice soothed and comforted him, it 
was so sweet and low. And he pulled her up, much 
as a child does, if on a second reading of the same 
letter she substituted one word for another. The house 
was very still this afternoon, — still as it had been 
now for several days; every servant in it, however 
needlessly J moving about on tiptoe, speaking below 
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the breath, and shutting doors as softly as might be. 
The nearest noise or stir of active life was that of the 
rooks in the trees, who were beginning their spring 
chatter of business. Suddenly, through this quiet, 
there came a ring at the front-door bell that sounded, 
and went on sounding, through the house, pulled by 
an ignorant vigorous hand. Molly stopped reading; 
she and the squire looked at each other in surprised 
dismay. Perhaps a thought of Roger's sudden (and 
impossible) return was in the mind of each; but neither 
spoke. They heard Robinson hurrying to answer the 
unwonted summons. They listened; but they heard 
no more. There was little more to hear. When the 
old servant opened the door, a lady with a child in 
her arms stood there. She gasped out her ready- 
prepared English sentence. 

"Can I see Mr. Osborne Hamley? "He is ill, I 
know; but I am his wife." 

Robinso;i had been aware that there was some 
mystery, long suspected by the servants, and come to 
light at last to the master, — he had guessed that 
there was a young woman in the case; but when she 
stood there before him, asking for her dead husband 
as if he were living, any presence of mind Robinson 
might have had forsook him; he could not tell her the 
truth, — he could only leave the door open, and say 
to her, "Wait awhile. Til come back," and betake 
himself to the drawing-room where Molly was, he knew. 
He went up to her in a flutter and a hurry, and whis- 
pered something to her which turned her white with 
dismay. 

"What is it? What is it?" said the ^.a^vs^.^ Hx^-^sr 
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bling with excitement." Don't keep it from me. I can 
bear it. Roger " 

They both thought he was going to faint; he had 
risen up and came close to Molly; suspense would be 
worse than anything. 

"Mrs. Osborne Hamley is here," said Molly. "I 
wrote to tell her her husband was very ill, and she has 
come." 

"She does not know what has happened, seemingly," 
said Eobinson. 

"I can't see her — I can't see her," said the squire, 
shrinking away into a corner. "You will go, Molly, 
won't you? You'll go." 

"Molly stood for a moment or two, irresolute. 
She, too, shrank from the interview. Robinson put 
in his word: "She looks but a weakly thing, and 
has carried a big baby, choose how far, I ^dn't stop 
to ask." 

At this instant the door softly opened, and right 
into the midst of them came the little figure in grey, 
looking ready to fall with the weight of her child. 

"You are Molly," said she, not seeing the squire 
at once. "The lady who wrote the letter; he spoke of 
you sometimes. You will let me go to him." 

Molly did not answer, except that at such moments 
the eyes speak solemnly and comprehensively. Aim^e 
read their meaning. All she said was, — "He is not 
— oh, my husband — my husband!" Her arms re- 
laxed, her figure swayed, the child screamed and held 
out his arms for help. That help was given him by 
his grandfather, just before Aim^e fell senseless on the 
floor. 

"Maman, mamani" cried the little fellow, now 
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striving and fighting to get back to ber, where she 
lay; he fought so lustily that the squire had to put 
him down, and he crawled to the poor inanimate body, 
behind which sat Molly, holding the head; whilst 
Robinson rushed away for water, wine, and more wo- 
mankind. 

"Poor thing, poor thing!" said the squire, bend- 
ing over her, and crying afresh over her suffering. 
'*She is but young, Molly, and she must ha' loved him 
dearly." 

"To be sure!" said Molly, quickly. She was un- 
tying the bonnet, and taking off the worn, but neatly 
mended gloves; there was the soft luxuriant black hair, 
shading the pale, innocent face, — the little notable- 
looking brown hands, with the wedding-ring for sole 
ornament. The child clustered his fingers round one 
of hers, and nestled up against her with his plaintive 
cry, getting more and more into a burst of wailing: 
"Maman, maman!" At the growing acuteness of his 
imploring, her hand moved, her lips quivered, con- 
sciousness came partially back. She did not open her 
eyes, but great heavy tears stole out from beneath her 
eyelashes. Molly held her head against her own breast; 
and they tried to give her wine, — which she shrank 
from — water, which she did not reject; that was all. 
At last she tried to speak. "Take me away," she said, 
"into the dark. Leave me alone." 

So Molly and the women lifted her up and carried 
her away, and laid her on the bed in the best bed-cham- 
ber in die house, and darkened the already shaded light. 
She was like an unconscious corpse herself, in that she 
offered neither assistance nor resistance to all that they 
were doing. But just before Molly 'yf^** \^»n\w^ "^^ 
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room to take up her watch outside the door, she felt 
rather than heard that Aim^e spoke to her. 

"Food — bread and milk for baby." But when 
they brought her food herself, she only shrank away 
and turned her face to the wall without a word. In 
the hurry, the child had been left with Robinson and 
the squire. For some unknown, but most fortunate 
reason, he took a dislike to Robinson's red face and 
hoarse voice, and showed a most decided preference for 
his grandfather. When Molly came down she found 
the squire feeding the child, with more of peace upon 
his face than theire had been for all these days. The 
boy was every now and then leaving off taking his 
bread and milk to show his dislike to Robinson by word 
and gesture: a proceeding which only amused the old 
servant, while it highly delighted the more favoured 
squire. 

"She is lying very still, but she will neither speak 
nor eat. I don't even think she is crying," said Molly, 
volunteering this account, for the squire was, for the 
moment, too much absorbed in his grandson to ask 
many questions. 

Robinson put in his word: "Dick Hayward, he's 
Boots at the Hamley Arms, says the coach she come 
by started at five this morning from London, and the 
passengers said she'd been crying a deal on the road, 
when she thought folks were not noticing; and she 
never came in to meals with the rest, but stopped feed- 
ing her child." 

"She'll be tired out; we must let her rest," said 
the squire. "And I do believe this little chap is going 
to sleep in my arms. God bless him." But Molly 
stole out, and sent off a lad to Hollingford with a 
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Dote to her fatlier. Her heart had warmed towards the 
poor stranger^ and she felt uncertain as to what oeght 
to he the course pnraued in her case. 

She went np from time to time to look at the gh"l, 
scarce older than herself, who laj there with her eyefc* 
open, but as motionless as death. She softly covered 
her over, and let her feel the sympathetic presence from 
time to time J and that was all she was allowed to do. 
The squire was curiously absorbed in the child ^ but 
Molly's supreme tenderness was for the motlier, !Rot 
but what she admired the sturdy, gallant, healthy little 
fellow » whose every limb, and square inch of clothing, 
showed the teuder and thrifty care that had been taken 
of him, By-and'by the squire said in a whisper, — 

"She's not like a Frenchwoman, is she, Molly?" 

**I don't know. I don't know what Frenchwomen 
are like. People say Cynthia is French,'' 

^^And she didn't look like a servant? We won't 
speak of Cynthia since she's served my Roger so. 
Why, I began to think, as soon as I could tlunk after 
thatf how I would make Roger and her happy, and 
have them married at once; and then came that letter! 
I never wanted her for a daughter-in-law, not I. But he 
did, it seems ^ and he wasn't one for wanting many 
things for himself* But it's all over now; only we 
won't talk of her; and maybe, as you say, she was 
more French than English, This poor thing looks like 
a gentlewoman , I think. 1 hope she's got friends 
wholl take care of her, ~ she can't be above twenty- 
I thought she must he older than my poor lad I" 

** She's a gentle pretty creature " said Molly. "But 
— ' but I sometimes think it has killed \i<&x\ ^^^ ^^»» 
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like one dead." And Molly could not keep from crying 
softly at the thought 

"Nay, nay!" said the squire. "It's not so easy to 
break one's heart. Sometimes IVe wished it were. But 
one has to go on living — all the appointed days, as is 
said in the Bible. But we'll do our best for her. We'll 
not think of letting her go away till she's fit to travel." 

Molly wondered in her heart about this going away, 
on which the squire seemed fully resolved. She was 
sure that he intended to keep the child; perhaps he 
had a legal right to do so; — but would the mother 
ever part from it? Her father, however, would solve 
the difficulty, — her father, whom she always looked 
to as so clear-seeing and experienced. She watched 
and waited for his coming. The February evening 
drew on; the child lay asleep in the squire's arms till 
his grandfather grew tired, and laid him down on the 
sofa: the large square-cornered yellow sofa upon which 
Mrs. Hamley used to sit, supported by pillows in a 
half-reclining position. Since her time it had been 
placed against the wall, and had served merely as a 
piece of furniture to fill up the room. But once again 
a human figure was lying upon it; a little human crea- 
ture, like a cherub in some old Italian picture. The 
squire remembered his wife as he put the child down. 
He thought of her as he said to Molly, — 

"How pleased she would have been!" But Molly 
thought of the poor young widow upstairs. Aim^e was 
her "she" at the first moment. Presently, — but it 
seemed a long long time first, — she heard the quick 
prompt sounds which told of her father's arrival. In 
he came — to the room as yet only lighted by the fit- 
ful blaze of the fire. 
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CHAPTER XIY- 

Molly GrIlHton'fl Worlii i& Diseovcrod. 

Mb, GiBSOif cama in rubbhig his handH after his 
froaty ride. Molly judged from the look in his eye 
that he had been fully infer mod of the present state of 
tiungs at the Hall by some one. But he simply went 
up to and greeted the squire j aiid waited to hear what 
wm said to him, The squire was fumbling at the 
taper on the writings-table, and before he answered much 
he lighted it, and signing to his friend to follow him, 
he went softly to the sofa and showed him the sleeping 
child, taking the utmost care not to ai^ouse it by flare 
or sound. 

"Weill this is a fine young gentleman," said Mr, 
Gibson, returning to the fire rather sooner than the 
squire expected. "And you've got the mother here, I 
anderstand. Mrs. Osborne Hainley, as we must call 
her, poor thing 1 It's a sad coming home to herj for I 
hear she kuew nothing of his death.'^ He spoke with- 
out exactly addressing any one^ so that eitht^r Molly 
or the aquire might answer aa they liked. The squire 
said, — 

"Yes! She's felt it a terrible shock. She^s upstairs 
in the best bedroom. 1 should like you to see her, 
Gibson, if she'll let you. We must do our duty by 
her, for my poor lad's sake. I wish he could have 
seen hh boy lying there; I do. I daresay it preyed 
on Lim to have to keep it all to hims^V^. ^t TaKv^^ 
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ha' known me, though. He might ha' known my bark 
was waur than my bite. It's all over now, though; 
and God forgive me if I was too sharp. I'm punished 
now." 

Molly grew impatient on the mother's behalf. 

"Papa, I feel as if she was very ill; perhaps worse 
than we think. Will you go and see her at once?" 

Mr. Gibson followed her upstairs, and the squire 
came too, thinking that he would do his duty now, and 
even feeling some self-satisfaction at conquering his 
desire to stay with the child. They went into the room 
where she had been taken. She lay quite still in the 
same position as at first. Her eyes were open and 
tearless, fixed on the wall. Mr. Gibson spoke to her, 
but she did not answer; he lifted her hand to feel her 
pulse; she never noticed. 

"Bring me some wine at once, and order some 
beef-tea," he said to Molly. 

But when he tried to put the wine into her mouth 
as she lay there on her side, she made no effort to re- 
ceive or swallow it, and it ran out upon the pillow. 
Mr. Gibson left the room abruptly; Molly chafed the 
little inanimate hand; the squire stood by in dumb dis- 
may, touched in spite of himself by the death-in-life of 
one so young, and who must have been so much be- 
loved. 

Mr. Gibson came back two steps at a time; he was 
carrying the half-awakened child in his arms. He did 
not scruple to rouse him into yet ftirther wakefulness 
— did not grieve to hear him begin to wail and cry. 
His eyes were on the figure upon the bed, which at 
that sound quivered all through; and when her child 
was laid at her back, and began caressingly to scramble 
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yet closBT, Aimde turned round, and took him in her 
arms, and lulled him and soothed him with the soft 
wont of mother's love. 

Before she lost tbia faint eouaciousuess ^ which was 
habit or instinct rather than thought, Mr. Gibson spoke 
to her in French. The child's one word of **mainan'* 
had given him tliis clue. It was the language sure to 
be moat intelligible to her dulled brain; and as it hap- 
pened, ~ only Mr. Gibson did not think of that — it 
waa the language in which she had been commanded, 
and had learnt to obey. 

Mr. Gibson's tongiie was a little stiff at first, hut 
by-and-bj he spoke it with more readiness. He ex- 
torted from her short answers at first, then longer ones, 
and from time to time he plied her with little drops of 
wine, until some fiii-ther nourishment should be at hand. 
Molly was struck by her fatlier's low tones of comfort 
and sympathy, although she could not follow what was 
said quickly enoug^h to catch the meauing of what 
passcd- 

By-and-hy, however, when her father had done all 
that he could , and they were once more downs tairSj hd I 
told them more about her jouniey than they yet knew. 
The hurry, the sense of acting in defiance of a prohi- 
bition, the over-maaterhig anxiety, the broken night, 
and fatigue of the jonrney, had ill prepared her for the 
shock at last, and Mr. Gibson was seriously alarmed^ 
for the consequences. She had wandered strangely in 
ber replies to him; he had perceived that ghe was wan- 
denng, and had made great efforts to recall her 
senses; hut Mr. Gibson foresaw that some bodily illness 
was coming on, and stopped late that night, arranging 
matiy things with Molly and the ¥)C\^\x\t^, Q>\ift — '^'^ 
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only — comfort arising from her state was, the proba- 
bility that she would be entirely unconscious by the 
morrow — the day of the funeral. Worn out by the 
contending emotions of the day, the squire seemed now 
unable to look beyond the wrench and trial of the next 
twelve hours. He sate with his head in his hands, 
declining to go to bed, refusing to dwell on the 
thought of his grandchild — not three hours ago such 
a darling in his eyes. Mr. Gibson gave some instruc- 
tions to one of the maid-servants as to the watch she 
was to keep by Mrs. Osborne Hamley, and insisted on 
Molly's going to bed. When she pleaded the apparent 
necessity of staying up, he said, — 

"Now, Molly, look how much less trouble the dear 
old squire would give if he would obey orders. He is 
only adding to anxiety by indulging himself. One par- 
dons everything to extreme grief, however. But you 
will have enough to do to occupy all your strength for 
days to come; and go to bed you must now. I only 
wish I saw my way as clearly through other things as 
I do to your nearest duty. I wish Td never let Roger 
go wandering off; he'll wish it too, poor fellow! Did 
I tell you Cynthia is going off in hot haste to her 
uncle Kirkpatrick's. I suspect a visit to him will stand 
in lieu of going out to Eussia as a governess." 

"I am sure she was quite serious in wishing for 
that" 

"Yes, yes! at the time. IVe no doubt she thought 
she was sincere in intending to go. But the great 
thing was to get out of the unpleasantness of the pre- 
sent time and place; and uncle Kirkpatrick's will do 
this as effectually, and more pleasantly, than a situation 
at J^iTi^hni-Novgorod in an ice-palace." 
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lie bad ^ven Molly's thoiaglits a turn, which was 
what he wanted to do. Molly could not help remem- 

•bering Mr. HendersoTi, aud Ins offer, and all the con- 
sequent hints ; and wondering, and wishing — what did 
she wish? or bad she heen falling asleep? Before she 
had quite ascertained this point she was asleep in reality, 

• After this J long days passed over in a monotonous 
round of care; for no one seemed to think of Molly ^s? 
leaving the Hall during the woeful illness that he fell 

»Mrs. Osborne Hamley. It was not that her father al- 
lowed her to take much active part in the nursing; the 
squire gave him curte-Uanche^ and he engaged two efficient 
lioBpital nurses to watch over the unconscious Aitni^c^ 
but Molly was needed to receive the finer directions as 
to lier treatment and diet. It waa not that she was 
wanted for the care of the little boy; the squire was 
too jealous of the child's exclusive love for tliat^ and 
one of the housemaids was employed in the actual phy- 
sical charge of him; but he needed some one to listen 
to his incontinence of language^ both when his passion- 
ate regret for his dead son came uppermost, and also 
when he had discovered some extraordinary charm in 
that son^s child; and again when he was opprejised 
with the uncertainty of Aimt^e's long- continued illnesa* 
Molly wns not so good or so bewitching a listener to 
ordinary conversation as Cynthia; Imt where her heart 
was intereated her sympntliy was deep and unfailing. 
In this case she only wished that the squire could 

• really feel that Aini^,e was not the encumbrance which 
lie evidently considered her to be. Not that he wonld 
liave acknowledged tlie fact, if it had been put before 
him in plain words. He fought against the dim con- 
sciousnesB of what was in his mind\ l\Ci ^^^^^^S^r. ^'^- 
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peatedly of patience when no one but himself was impa- 
tient; he would often say that, when she grew better, 
she must not be allowed to leave the Hall until she 
was perfectly strong, when no one was even contem- 
plating the remotest chance of her leaving her child, 
excepting only himself. Molly once or twice asked her 
father if she might not speak to the squire, and repre- 
sent the hardship of sending her away — the impro- 
bability that she would consent to quit her boy, and so 
on; but Mr. Gibson only replied, — 

"Wait quietly. Time enough when natui-e and 
circumstance have had their chance, and have failed." 

It was well that Molly was such a favourite with 
the old servants; for she had frequently to restrain and 
to control. To be sure, she had her father's authority 
to back her; and they were aware that where her own 
comfort, ease, or pleasure was concerned she never in- 
terfered, but submitted to their will. If the squire had 
known of the want of attendance to which she sub- 
mitted with the most perfect meekness, as far as she 
herself was the only sufferer, he would have gone into 
a towering rage. But Molly hardly thought of it, so 
anxious was she to do all she could for others, and to 
remember the various charges which her father gave 
her in his daily visits. Perhaps he did not spare her 
enough; she was willing and uncomplaining; but, one 
day, after Mrs. Osborne Hamley had " taken the turn," 
as the nurses called it, when she was lying weak as a 
new-bom baby, but with her faculties all restored, and 
her fever gone, — when spring buds were blooming 
out, and spring birds sang merrily, — Molly answered 
to her father's sudden questioning, that she felt unac- 
Conntah\j weary; that her head ached heavily,and that 
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&he was aware of a sluggiiiliness of tbouglit which it 
required a painfal effort to overcome. 

^^ Don't go on/' aaitl Mr. Gribson, with a quick 
pang of anxietjT almost of remorse. **Lie down here 
— with your back to the light. Ill eome hack and* 
eee 7011 before I go." And off he went in search of 
the squire. He had a good long walk before he came 
upon Mr. Hamley in a field of spring wheats where the 
women were weeding, hia little grandson holding to his 
finger in the intervals of short walks of inquiry into 
the dirtiest places, wluch was all his sturdy little limhs 
could manage. 

**Well, Gibson, and how goes the patient? Better? 
I wish we could get her out of doors, such a fine day 
as it is. It would make her strong as soon as anything* 
I used to heg my poor lad to come out more. May he, 
I womed Mm ; but the air is the finest thing for 
strengthening that I know of. Though, perhaps, shell ^ 
not thrive in English air as if she'd been horn here; 
and shell oot be quite right till she gets back to her 
native place, wherever that is.^^ 

**I don*t know. I begin to tMok we shall get hei- 
quite round here; and I don't know that she could be 
in a better place. But it's not about her. May I 
order the carriage for my Molly?" Mr. Gibson^s voice 
sounded as if he was choking a little as he i^aid these 
last words, 

*'To be sure," said tJie squire^ setting the child 
down. He had beea holding him in his arms the last 
few miBUtea; but now he wanted aU Ms eyes to look 
into Mr. Gibson's face. "I say," said he, catching 
hold of Mr. Gibson's arm, "what's the matter, man? 
Don't twitch up yoitr face like that^ h\\t ut^^-^W ■ 
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"Nothing's the matter," said Mr. Gibson, hastily. 
"Only I want her at home under my own eye-," and 
he turned away to go to the house. But the squire 
left his field and his weeders, and kept at Mr. Gibson's 
side. He wanted to speak, but his heart was so fall 
he did not know what to say. "I say, Gibson," he got 
out at last, "your Molly is liker a child of mine than 
a stranger; and I reckon weVe all on us been coming 
too hard upon her. You don't think there's much 
amiss, do you?" 

"How can I tell?" said Mr. Gibson, almost sa- 
vagely. But any hastiness of temper was instinctively 
understood by the squire; and he was not offended, 
though he did not speak again till they reached the 
house. Then he went to order the carriage, and stood 
by sorrowful enough while the horses were being put 
in. He felt as if he should not know what to do 
without Molly; he had never known her value, he 
thought, till now. But he kept silence on this view of 
the case; which was a praiseworthy effort on the part 
of one who usually let by-standers see and hear as 
much of his passing feelings as if he had had a window 
in his breast. He stood by while Mr. Gibson helped 
the faintly -smiling, tearful Molly into the carriage. 
Then the squire mounted on the step and kissed her 
hand; but when he tried to thank her and bless her, 
he broke down; and as soon as he was once more 
safely on the ground, Mr. Gibson cried out to the 
coachman to drive on. And so Molly left Hamley 
Hall. From time to time her father rode up to the 
window, and made some little cheerful and apparently 
careless remark. When they came within two miles of 
HoUingford, he put spurs to his horse, and rode briskly 
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past the cfl-oriage windows, kiBsing bis band to the 
occupant as ho did so. He went on to prepare her 
home for Molly; when she arrived Mrs- Gibson was 
ready to greet her. Mr, Gibson had given one or two 
of his bright, imperative orders, and Mrs. Gibson was 
feeling rather lonely ''without either of her two dear 
girls at home,' as she phrased it, to herself as well as 
to others, 

"Why, my sweet Molly, this ik an nnexpected 
pleasure. Only this morning I said to papa, *When do 
you think we shall see our Molly hack?'' He did not 
say much — he never does, you know; but I am sure 
he thought directly of giving me this surprise, this 
pleaBure. YouVe looking a little — what shall I call 
it? I remember such a pretty line of poetry, ^Oh, call 
her fair^ not pale!' so we'll call you fair/* 

"You'd better not call her anything, hitt let her get 
to her own room and have a good rest as soon as pos- 
sible. Haven't yon got a trashy novel or two in the 
house? That's the literature to send her to sleep." 

He did not leave her till he had seen her laid on 
a sofa in a darkened room, with some slight pretence 
of reading in her hand. Then he came away , leading 
his wife, who turned round at the door to kiss her 
hand to Molly, and make a little face of unwillingnesB 
to be dragged away, 

** Now, Hyacinth," said he, aa he took his wife into 
the drawing-room, "she will need much care. She has 
been overworked, and I've been a fool. That's all. 
We must keep her from all worry and care, — but I 
won't answer for it that she'll not have an illness, for 
all that!" 

"Poor thfngi she does lookwotn o^t. ¥?&.^ \^ ^^^^s^sarj 

;rii^ ^nd Brntghkr?, 111. *'^ 
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thing like me, her feelings are too much for her. But 
now she is come home she shall find us as cheerful as 
possible. I can answer for myself; and you really 
must brighten up your doleful face, my dear — nothing 
so bad for invalidis as the appearance of depression in 
those around them. I have had such a pleasant letter 
from Cynthia to-day. Uncle Kirkpatrick really seems 
to make so much of her, he treats her just like a 
daughter; he has given her a ticket to the Concerts of 
Ancient Music; and Mr. Henderson has been to call on 
her, in spite of all that has gone before." 

For an instant, Mr. Gibson thought that it was easy 
enough for his wife to be cheerful, with the pleasant 
thoughts and evident anticipations she had in her mind, 
but a little more difficult for him to put off his doleftil 
looks while his own child lay in a state of suffering 
and illness which might be the precursor of a still 
worse malady. But he was always a man for immediate 
action as soon as he had resolved on the course to be 
taken; and he knew that "some must watch, while 
some must sleep, so runs the world away." 

The illness which he apprehended came upon 
Molly; not violently or acutely, so that there was any 
immediate danger to be dreaded-, but making a long 
pull upon her strength, which seemed to lessen day by 
day, until at last her father feared that she might be- 
^come a permanent invalid. , There was. nothing very 
decided or alarming to tell Cynthia, and Mrs. Gribson 
kept the dark side from her in her letters. "Molly was 
feeling the spring weather;" or "Molly had been a 
good deal overdone with her stay at the B^l, and was 
resting;" such little sentences told nothing of Molly's 
real state. But then, as Mrs. Gribson said to herself, it 
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would l>e a pity to disturb Cjmthia^B pleasure by telllug 
lier mucli about Molly; indeed, there was not mucb to 
tell, one day was so like another. But it so happened 
that Lady Harriet, who came whenever abe could to sit 
awhile with Holly, at first against Mis. Gibson's will, 
and afterwards witli her fnll consent, — for reasons of 
bei' own, Lady Haniet wrote a letter to Cynthia, to 
which she was urged by Mrs. Gibson. It fell out in 
this manners — One day, when Lady Harriet was sit- 
ting in the drawing-roora for a few minutes, after she 
had heen with Molly, she saidy — 

"Keally, Clare, I spend so much time in your house 
that I'm going to establish a work-basket here. Mary 
has infected me with her notability, and I'm going to 
work mamma a footstool. It is to be a surprise; and 
80 if 1 do It here she will know nothing about it Only 
I cannot match the gold heads I want for the pansieg 
in this dear little town; and Hollingford, who could 
send me down E^tars and planets if I asked him, I make 
no donht, could no more match beads than — " 

^'My dear Lady Harriet! you forget Cynthia! 
Think what a pleasure it would be to her to do any* 
thing for you.'' 

''Would it? Then she shall have plenty of it; but 
mind J it is yon who have answered for her. She shall 
get me some wool too; how good I am to confer so 
much pleasure on a fellow- creature I But seriously, do 
you think I might write and give her a few commis- 
sions? Neither Agnes nor Mary are in town ^" 

**I am sure she would be delighted," said Mrs, 
Gibson, who also took into consideration the reflection ' 
of aristocratic honour that would fall upon Cynthia if 
she had a letter irom Lady Harriet '^Ari^ aX.'^x.'^f*^^!^^*^ 
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Patrick's. So she gave the address, and Lady Harriet 
wrote. All the first part of the letter was taken up 
with apology and commissions; but then, never doubting 
but that Cynthia was aware of Molly's state, she went 
on to say t— 

"I saw Molly this morning. Twice I have been 
forbidden admittance, as she was too ill to see any one 
out of her own family. I wish we could begin to per- 
ceive a change for the better; but she looks more fading 
every time, and I fear Mr. Gibson considers it a very 
anxious case." 

The day but one after this letter was despatched, 
Cynthia walked into the drawing-room at home with as 
much apparent composure as if she had left it not an 
hour before. Mrs. Gibson was dozing, but believing 
herself to be reading; she had been with Molly the 
greater part of the morning, and now after her lunch, 
and the invalid's pretence of early dinner, she con- 
sidered herself entitled to some repose. She started up 
as Cynthia camie in: 

"Cynthia! Dear child, where have you come from? 
Why in the world have you come? My poor nerves! 
My heart is quite fluttering; ,but, to be sure, it's no 
wonder with all this anxiety I have to undergo. Why 
have you come back?" 

"Because of the anxiety you speak of, mamma. I 
never knew, — you never told me how ill Molly was." 

"Nonsense! I beg your pardon, my dear, but it's 
really nonsense. Molly's illness is only nervous, Mr. 
Gibson says. A nervous fever; but you must remember 
nerves are mere fancy, and she's getting better. Such 
a pity for you to have left your uncle's. Who told you 
ahont Molly?" 
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"Lady Harriet. Blie wrote about some wool — '* 

"I knowj — I know. But you mi^tit have known 
she always exagpgerates things. Not but what I have 
been almost worn out with nursing". Perhaps, after all, 
it ia a very good thing you have come, my dear^ and 
now you shall come down into the dining-room and 
liave some lunch, and tell me all the Hyde Park Street 
news — into my roomj — don't go into yours yet — 
Molly is so sensitive to noise! '^ 

While Cynthia ate her lunch, Mra. Gibson went on 
questioning. "And your aunt, how is her cold? And 
Helen, quite strong again? Maa-garetta as pretty as 
ever*? The boys are at Harrow, I suppose? And my 
old favourite, Mr. Henderson?" She could not manage 
to slip in this last inquiry naturally; in spite of herself 
there was a change of tone, an accent of eagerness. 
Cynthia did not reply on the instant; she poured her- 
self .oot some water with great deliberation, and then 
said, — I 

"My aunt is quite well; Helen is as strong as she 
ever is^ and Margaretta very pretty. The boys are at 
Harrow, and I conclude tliat Mr. Henderson is enjoying 
his usual health, for he was to dine at my uncle's 
to-day." 

'^Take care, Cynthia. Look how you are cutting 
that gooseberry tart," aaid Mrs. Gibson, with sharp 
annoyance; not provoked by Cynthia's present action, 
although it gave excuse for a little vent of temper. *'I 
can^t think how you could come off in tliis sudden kind 
of way; I am sure it must have annoyed your uncle 
and aunt I daresay they'll never ask you again." 

**0n the contrary, I am to go back there as aoon^ 
as ever I can be easy to leav^ Mo\iy,^"' 
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"*Easy to leave Molly.' Now that really is non- 
sense, and rather uncomplimentary to me, I must say: 
nursing her as I have been doing, daily, and almost 
nightly; for I have been wakened times out of number 
by Mr. Gibson getting up, and going to see if she had 
had her medicine properly." 

"I'm afraid she has been very ill?" asked Cynthia. 

"Yes, she has, in one way, but not in another. It 
was what I call more a tedious, than an interesting 
illness. There was no immediate danger, but she lay 
much in the same state from day to day." 

"I wish I had known!" sighed Cynthia. "Do you 
think I might go and see her now?" 

"I'll go and prepare her. You'll find her a good 
deal better than she has been. Ah; here's Mr. Gibson!" 
He came into the dining-room, hearing voices. Cynthia 
thought that he looked much older. 

"You here!" said he, coming forward to shake 
hands. "Why, how did you come?" 

"By the * Umpire.' I never knew Molly had been 
so ill, or I would have come directly." Her eyes were 
fall of tears. Mr. Gibson was touched; he shook her 
hand again, and murmured, "You're a good girl, 
Cynthia." 

"She's heard one of dear Lady Harriet's exag- 
gerated accounts," said Mrs. Gibson, "and come straight 
off. I tell her it's very foolish, for Molly is a great 
deal better now." 

"Very foolish," said Mr. Gibson, echoing his wife's 
words, but smiling at Cynthia. "But sometimes one 
likes foolish people for their folly, better than wise 
people for their wisdom." 

"7 am afraid folly always annoys me," said his 
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wife, "However, Cynthia is hero, and what is done, 
13 done." 

"Very true, my dear. And now I'll run up and 
see ray little girl, and tell her the good news. You*d 
better follow me in a couple of minutes J ^ This to 
CjTithia. 

Molly's delight at seeing her showed itself first in 
a few happy t«ars; and then in soft caresses and in- 
articulate sounds of love. Once or twice she began, 
"It js such a pleasure/^ and there she stopped short. 
But the eloquence of these five words sank deep into 
Cynthia^s heart. She had returned just at the right 
time, when Molly wanted the gentle fillip of the society 
of a fresh and yet a familiar person, Cynthia's tact 
made her talkative or silent, gay or grave, as the 
varying humour of Molly required. She listened, too, 
with the Bemblanee, if not the reality, of unwearied 
interest, to MoUy's continual recurrence to all the time 
of distress and sorrow at Hamley Hall, and to the 
scenes which had then so deeply impressed themselves 
upon her susceptible nature. Cynthia instinctively 
knew that the repetition of all these painful recollec- 
tions would ease the oppressed memory, which refused 
to dwell on anything but what had occurred at a time 
of feverish disturbance of health. So she never inter- 
rupted Molly, as Mrs. Gibson had m frequently done, 
with — ' "Yon told mo all that before, my dear. Let 
us talk of something else f ^ or, ^VReally I cannot allow 
you to be always dwelling on painful tiioughts. Try 
and be a little more cheerful. Youth is gay* You are 
young, and therefore you ought to be gay. That ib put 
in a famous form of speech \ I forget exactly what it is 
called." 
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So Molly's health and spirits improved rapidly after 
Cynthia's return: and although she was likely to retain 
many of her invalid habits during the summer, she 
was able to take drives, and enjoy the fine weather; it 
was only her as yet tender spirits that required a little 
management. All the Hollingford people forgot that 
they had ever thought of her except as a darling of the 
town; and each in his or her way showed kind interest 
in her father's child. Miss Browning and Miss Phoebe 
considered it quite a privilege that they were allowed 
to see her a fortnight or three weeks before any one 
else; Mrs. Goodenough, spectacles on nose, stirred 
dainty messes in a silver saucepan for Molly's benefit; 
the Towers sent books, and forced fruit, and new cari- 
catures, and strange and delicate poultry; humble pa- 
tients of "the doctor," as Mr. Gibson was usually 
termed, left the earliest cauliflowers they could grow in 
their cottage gardens, with "their duty for Miss." 

The last of all, though strongest in regard, most 
piteously eager in interest, came Squire Hamley him- 
self. When she was at the worst, he rode over every 
day to hear the smallest detail, facing even Mrs. Gibson 
(his abomination) if her husband was not at home, to 
ask and hear, and ask and hear, till the tears were un- 
consciously stealing down his cheeks. Every resource 
of his heart, or his house, or his lands were searched 
and tried, if it could bring a moment's pleasure to her; 
and whatever it might be that came from him, at her 
very worst time, it brought out a dim smile upon 
her face. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

An Abient Loveir Retami- 

And now it was late June; and to Molly *s and her 
fatlier'fl extreme urgency in pushing, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Kirkpatrick's affectionate persistency in pulling^, 
Cynthia had yielded, and had gone back to finish her 
interrupted visit in London^ but not before the bruit 
of her previous sudden return to nurse Molly had told 
strongly in her favour in the fluctuating' opinion of the 
little town. Her affair with Mr, Preston was thrust 
into the shade j while every one was speaking of her 
warm heart. Under the gleam of Molly's recovery 
everything asanmed a rosy hue, m indeed became the 
time when actual roses were fully in bloom. 

One morning Mrs. Gibson brought Molly a great 
basket of flowers, tliat had been sent from die HalL 
Molly still breakfasted in bed ^ but she had just come 
down , and was now well enotigh to arrange the flowers 
for the drawing-room, and as she did so with these 
blossoms, she made some comments on each. 

"Ahl these white pinks! They were Mrs. Ham- 
ley^ s favourite flower-, and so like herl Tins little bit 
of aweetbriar, it quite scents the room. It has pricked 
my fingers, but never mind. Oh, mamma, look at 
this rose I I forget its name, hut it is very rare, and 
grows up in the sheltered corner of the wall, near the 
mulberry -tree. Roger bought the tree for his mother 
with his own money when he was quite a boyj he 
showed it to me, and made me notice it«^^ 
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"I daresay it was Eoger who got it now. You 
heard papa say he had seen him yesterday.^* 

"No! Roger! Eoger come home!" said Molly, 
turning first red, then very white. 

"Yes. Oh, I remember you had gone to bed be- 
fore papa came in, and he was called oflF early to tire- 
some Mrs. Beale. Yes, Roger turned up at the Hall 
the day before yesterday." 

But Molly leaned back against her chair, too faint 
to do more at the flowers for some time. Sh^ had 
been startled by the suddenness of the news. "Roger 
come home!" 

It happened that Mr. Gibson was unusually busy 
on this particular day, and he did not come home till 
late in the afternoon. But Molly kept her place in 
the drawing-room all the time, not ever going to take 
her customary siesta, so anxious was she to hear every- 
thing about Roger's return, which as yet appeared to 
her almost incredible. But it was quite natural in 
reality; the long monotony of her illness had made her 
lose all count of time. When Roger left England, his 
idea was to coast round Africa on tHe eastern side 
until he reached the Cape; and thence to make what 
further journey or voyage might seem to him best in 
pursuit of his scientific objects. To Cape Town all 
his letters had been addressed of late; and there, two 
months before, he had received the intelligence of 
Osborne's death, as well as Cynthia's hasty letter of 
relinquishment. He did not consider that he was 
doing wrong in returning to England immediately, 
and reporting himself to the gentlemen who had sent 
him out, with a full explanation of the circumstances 
relating to Osborne's private marriage and sudden 
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death. He offered, and they accepted his offer, to go 
out again for any time that they might think equiva- 
lent to the five months he was yet engaged to them 
for. They were most of them gentlemen of property, 
and saw the full importance of proving the marriage 
of an eldest son, and instaJling his child as the natural 
heir to a 1 on g^- descended estate. This much informa- 
tion, but in a more condensed form, Mr. Gibson gave 
to Molly, in a very few minutes. She sat up on her 
sofa, looking very pretty with the flush on her cheeks, 
and the brightness in her eyes. 

"Weill" said she, when her father itopped 
speaking, 

"Weill what?^* asked he, playfully. 

" Oh ! why , such a number of things. 1 Ve been 
waiting all day to ask you all about everything. How 
is he looking?" 

"If a young man of twenty-four ever does take to 
growing taller, I should say that he was taller. As it 
is, T suppose it's only that he looks broader, stronger 
— mote muscular." 

"Oh[ is he changed;*" asked Molly, a little dis- 
turbed by this account, 

"No, not changed i and yet not the same. He's as 
brown as a heny for one thing ; caught a little of the 
negro tinge, and a beard as fine and sweeping as my 
bay-marc's tail." 

"A beard! But go on, papa. Does he talk as he 
used to do? I should kuow his voice amongst ten 
thonsand." 

*'I didnH catch any Hottentot twang, if that's 
what yoo mean. Nor did he say , ' Cajsar and Pom^eY 
berry much alike, 'specially Pomp^^ ^^ ^\\\0a S^e. ^*^ 
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only specimen of negro language I can remember just 
at this moment'* 

"And wliich I never could see the wit of,'* said 
Mrs. Gibson, who had come into the room after the 
conversation had begun; and did not understand what 
it was aiming at. Molly fidgeted; she wanted to go 
on with her questions and keep her father to definite 
and matter-of-fact answers, and she knew that when 
his wife chimed into a conversation, Mr. Gibson was 
very apt to find out that he must go about some neces- 
sary piece of business. 

"Tell me, how are they all getting on together?" 
It was an inquiry which she did not make in general 
before Mrs. Gibson, for Molly and her father had 
tacitly agreed to keep silence on what they knew or 
had observed, respecting the three who formed the 
present family at ^e Hall. 

"Oh!" said Mr. Gibson, "Roger is evidently putting 
everything to rights in his firm, quiet way." 

"'Things to rights.' Why, what's wrong?" asked 
Mrs. Gibson quickly. "The squire and the French 
daughter-in-law don't get on well together, I suppose? 
I am always so glad Cynthia acted with the prompti- 
tude she did; it would have been very awkward for 
her to have been mixed up with all these complica- 
tions. Poor Roger! to find himself supplanted by a 
child when he comes home!" 

"You were not in the room, my dear, when I was 
telling Molly of the reasons for Roger's return; it 
was to put his brother's child at once into his rightful 
and legal place. So now, when he finds the work 
partly done to his hands, he is happy and gratified in 
jaroportion." 
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** Then he is not much affected by Cyuthia's break- 
ings off her engagement?*' (Mrs. Gibson coald afford 
to call H an "engagement" now.) ^^I never did give 
him credit for very deep feelingH," 

"On the contrary^ he feels it very acntely. He 
and I had a long talk about it, yesterday." 

Both Molly and Mru* Gibson would have liked to 
have heard something more about this conversatiou; 
but Mr, Gibson did not choose to go on with the sub- 
ject The only point which he disclosed was, that 
Koger had insisted on his right to have a personal 
interview with Cynthia; and, on hearing that she 
was in London at present, had deferred any further 
explanation or expostulation hj letter^ preferring to 
await her return. 

Molly went on with her questions on other sub- 
jects, **And Mrs, Osborne Hamley? How is she?" 

*' Wonderfully brightened up by Roger's presence. 
I don't think I have ever seen her smile before; but 
she gives him the sweetest smiles from time to time. 
They are eridently good Mends; and she loaes her 
strange startled look when she speaks to him. I sus- 
pect she has been quite aware of the squire's wish 
that she should return to France; and has been hard 
put to it to decide whether to leave her child or not* 
The idea that she would have to make &ome such 
decision came upon her when she was completely 
shattered by grief and illness , and she hasn^t had any 
one to consult as to her duty until Hoger came, upon 
whom ahe has evidently firm reliance. He told me 
something of this himself** 

Ton seem to have had quite a long conrersation 
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"Yes. I was going to see old Abraliam, when the 
squire called to me over the hedge , as I was jogging 
along. He told me the news; and there was no resist- 
ing his invitation to come back and lunch with them. 
Besides, one gets a great deal of meaning out of Roger^s 
words ', it did not take so very long a time to hear this 
much." 

"I should think he would come and call upon us 
soon," said Mrs. Gibson to Molly, "and then we shall 
see how much we can manage to hear." 

"Do you think he will, papa?" said Molly, more 
doubtfully. She remembered the last time he was 
in that very room, and the hopes with which he 
left it; and she fancied that she could see traces 
of this thought in her father's countenance at his wife's 
speech. 

"I can't tell, my dear. Until he's quite convinced 
of Cynthia's intentions, it can't be very pleasant for 
him to come on mere visits of ceremony to the 
house in which he has known her; but he's one who 
will always do what he thinks right, whether pleasant 
or not." 

Mrs. Gibson could hardly wait till her husband had 
finished his sentence before she testified against a part 
of it. 

"Convinced of Cynthia's intentions! I should think 
she had made them pretty clear! What more does the 
man want?" 

"He's not as yet convinced that the letter wasn't 
written in a fit of temporary feeling. I've told him 
that this was true; although I didn't feel it my place 
to explain to him the causes of that feeling. He be- 
es that he can induce her to resume the former 
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footing. I don't; and IVe told Hm so; but, of course, 
be needs the ftill conviction that she aJone can give 
liim." 

'^Poor Cynthia! My poor child!" said Mrs. Gibson, 
plaintively. "What she has exposed herself to by 
letting herself be over-persuaded hy that niaaT^ 

Mr. Gibson's eyes Sashed fire. But he kept his lips 
tight dosed; and only said, ** That man, indeed T' quite 
below his breatli. 

Molly, too^ had been damped by an expresijion or 
two in her father^ s speech. " Mere visits of ceremony 1 " 
Was it so, indeed? A *''mere visit of ceremony P* 
Whatever it was, the call was paid before many days 
were over. That he felt all the awkwardness of bia 
position towards Mrs, Gibson — - that he was in reality 
sTiffering pain all the time — was bnt too evident to 
Molly; but of course Mi's, Gibson saw nothing of this 
in her gratification at the proper respect paid to her by 
one whose name was in the newspapers that chronicled 
his retui'u, and about whom already Lord Cumnor and 
the Towers family had been making inqniiy: 

Molly was sitting in her pretty white invalid'a 
dress, half reading, half dreaming, for the June air 
was so clear and ambient, the garden so full of bloom, 
the trees so full of leaf, that reading by the open win- 
dow was only a pretence at such a time ; besides which, 
Mrs- Gibson continually interrupted her with remarki « 
about the pattern of her worsted work. It was after 
lunch — orthodox calling time, when Maria ushered in 
Mr. Roger Hamley. MoUy started up; and then stood 
shyly and quietly in her place while a bronzed, bearded, 
grave man came into the room, in whom she at first 
had to seek for the merry boyish fsjc-e ^W Vxl^^ ^s^ 
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heart only two years ago. Bat months in the climates 
in which Roger had been travelling age as much as 
years in more temperate regions. And constant thought 
and anxiety, while in daily peril of life, deepen the 
lines of character upon the face. Moreover, the circum- 
stances that had of late affected him personally were 
not of a nature to mlike him either buoyant or cheerful. 
But his voice was the same; that was die first point of 
the old friend Molly caught, when he addressed her in 
a tone far softer than he used in speaking conventional 
politenesses to her stepmother. 

"I was so sorry to hear how ill you had been! 
You are looking but delicate!" letting his eyes rest 
upon her face with affectionate examination. Molly 
felt herself colour all over with the consciousness of 
his regard. To do something to put an end to it, she 
looked up, and shewed him her beautifal soft grey 
eyes, which he never remembered to have noticed be- 
fore. She smiled at him as she blushed still deeper, 
and said, — 

"Oh! I am quite strong now to what I was. It 
would be a shame to be ill when everything is in its 
fall summer beauty." 

"I have heard how deeply we — I am indebted to 
you — my father can hardly praise you — " 

"Please don't," said Molly, the tears coming into 
her eyes in spite of herself. He seemed to understand 
her at once; he went on as if speaking to Mrs. Gibson: 
"Indeed, my little sister-in-law is never weary of 
talking about Monsieur le Docteur, as she calls your 
husband!" 

"I have not had the pleasure of making Mrs. Os- 
borne Hamley's acquaintanqe yet," said Mrs. Gibson, 
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suddenly aware of a duty which might have been ex- 
pected from her, "and I must beg you to apologize to 
her for my remissness. But Molly has been such a 
care and anxiety to me — for, you know, I look upon 
her quite as my own child — that I really have not 
gone anywhere, excepting to the Towers, perhaps I 
should say, which is just like another home to me. 
And then I understood that Mrs. Osborne Hamley was 
thinking of returning to France before long? Still it 
was very remiss." 

The little trap thus set for news of what might be 
going on in the Hamley family was quite successful. 
Roger answered her thus: : — 

"I am sure Mrs. Osborne Hamley will be very glad 
to see any friends of the family, as soon as she is a 
little stronger. I hope she will not go back to France 
at all. She is an orphan, and I trust we shall induce 
her to remain with my father. But at present nothing 
is arranged." Then, as if glad to have got over his 
" visit of ceremony," he got up and took leave. When 
he was at the door he looked back, having, as he 
thought, a word more to say, but he quite forgot 
what it was, for he surprised Molly's intent gaze, and 
sudden confusion at discovery, and went away as soon 
as he could. 

"Poor Osborne was right!" said he. "She has 
grown into delicate fragrant beauty, just as he said she 
would: or is it the character which has formed her face? 
Now the next time I enter these doors, it will be to 
learn my fate!" 

Mr. Gibson had told his wife of Roger's desire to 
have a personal interview with Cynthia, rather with a 
view to her repeating what he said to her daughter. 

Wives and Daughters. Ill, ^^ 
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He did not see any exact necessity for this, it is true; 
but he thought it might be advisable that she should 
know all the truth in which she was concerned, and he 
told his wife this. But she took the affair into her 
own management, and, although she apparently agreed 
with Mr. Gibson, she never named the affair to Cynthia; 
all that she said to her was 

"Your old admirer, Roger Hamley, has come home 
in a great hurry, in consequence of poor dear Osborne's 
iinexpected decease. He must have been rather sur- 
prised to find the widow and her little boy established 
at the Hall. He came to call here the other day, and 
made himself really rather agreeable, although his man- 
ners are not improved by the society he has kept on 
his [travels. Still I prophesy he will be considered as 
a fashionable 'lion,' and perhaps the very uncouthness 
which jars against my sense of refinement, may even 
become admired in a scientific traveller, who has been 
into more desert places, and eaten more extraordinary 
food, than any other Englishman of the day. I sup- 
pose he has given up all chance of inheriting the 
estate, for I hear he talks of returning to Africa, and 
becoming a regular wanderer. Your name was not 
mentioned, but I believe he inquired about you from 
Mr. Gibson." 

** There!" said she to herself, as she folded up and 
directed her letter. "That can't disturb her, or make 
her uncomfortable. And it's all the truth too, or very 
near it. Of course he'll want to see her when she 
comes back; but by that time I do hope Mr. Henderson 
will have proposed again, and that that affair will be 
all settled." 

But Cynthia returned to HoUingford one Tuesday 
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momiug, and in answer to !ier mothers anxious in- 
quiriea on the subject, would onlj s^ay tbat Mr. Hen- 
derson had not oflTered again. Why should he? She 
had refused him onee^ and he did not know the reason 
of her refiasal, at least one of the reasons. She did not 
know if she should have taken him if thete had been 
no such person as Roger HamlGj in the world. Wo J 
Uncle and aunt Kirkpatriek had never heard anytJiing 
about Kogor's offer, — nor had her cousins. She had 
always declared her wish to keep it a secret, and she 
had not mentioned it to any one, whatever other people 
might have done," Underneath this light and careless 
vein there were other feelings j but Mi-s. Gibson was 
not one to probe beneath the surface. She had set her 
lieart on Mr, Henderson's manying Cynthia, very early 
in their acquaintance j and to know, firstly, that the 
same wish had entered into his head, and that Eoger^s 
attachment to Cynthia, with its eonsetjiiences, had been 
the obstacle; and secondly, that GyntMa herself with 
all the opportunities of propinqnity wliich she had 
lately had, had failed to provoke a repetition of the 
offer, — was, as Mrs, Gibson said, ^^ enough to provoke 
a Baint." AH the rest of the day she alluded to Cyn- 
tlua as a disappointing and ungrateful daughter; Molly 
could not make out why^ and resented it for Cynthia, 
until the latter said, bitterly, "Never mind, Molly- 
iTamma is only vexed because Mr* — because I liave 
not come back an engaged young lady." ' 

**Yes; and I am sure you might have done, — 
there's the ingratitude I I am not so unjust as to want* 
you to do what you can^t doT' said Mrs. Gibson j' 
querulously. 

"But Where's Uie iDgTatitudGY ^Kwassksa.^"^. X^eEi^^^^jc^ 
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mncli tired, and perhaps that makes me stupid; but I 
cannot see the ingratitude." Cynthia spoke very weari- 
ly, leaning her head back on the sofa-cushions, as if 
she did not care to have an answer. 

"Why, don't you see we are doing all we can for 
you; dressing you well, and sending you to London; 
and when you might relieve us of the expense of all 
this, you don't." 

"No! Cynthia, I will speak," said Molly, all crim- 
son with indignation, and pushing away Cynthia's re- 
straining hand. "I am sure papa does not feel, and 
does not mind, any expense, he incurs about his daugh- 
ters. And I know quite well that he does not wish 
us to marry, unless — " She faltered and stopped. 

"Unless what?" said Mrs. Gibson, half-niockliig. 

"Unless we love some one very dearly indeed," said 
Molly, in a low, firm tone. 

"Well, after this tirade. — really rather indelicate, 
I must say — I have done. I will neither help nor 
hinder any love-affairs of you two young ladies. In 
my days we were glad of the advice of our elders." 
And she left the room to put into fulfilment an idea 
which had just struck her: to write a confidential letter 
to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, giving her her version of Cynthia's 
"unfortunate entanglement," and "delicate sense of 
honour," and hints of her entire indifference to all the 
masculine portion of the world, Mr. Henderson being 
dexterously excluded from the category. 

"Oh, dear!" said Molly, throwing herself back in 
a chair, with a sigh of relief, as Mrs. Gibson left the 
room; "how cross I do get since I've been ill! But I 
couldn't bear her to speak as if papa grudged you any- 
thing." 
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'^I'm sure he doesn't, MoUy* You need not defend 
him OB my account. But Vm sorry mamma still looks 
upon me as 'an encnmbrance/ ns the advortiaements in 
77he Times always call us unfortunate children. But 
IVe heen an encumbrance to her all my life. I'm 
getting very much into despair about everything, Molly, 
I shall try my Inck in Kussia. Fve heard of a situa- 
tion as English govemeua at Moscow, in a family 
owning whole provinces of land, and serfs by the 
hundred. I put off writing my letter till I came home^ 
I shall be as much oiit of the way there ajs if I was 
married. Oh, dear! travelling all nigbt isn^t good for 
the spirits. How's Mr. Preston?'* 

"Oh, he has taken Cumnor Orange, three miles 
away, and lie never comes in to the Holliugford tea- 
parties now, I saw him once In the street ^ but it's a 
question which of ns tried the hardest to get out of 
the other's way.'* 

**YouVe not said anything about Roger, yet/' 

"No^, I didn't know if you would care to hear 
He is very much older-looking ; quite a strong grown- 
up man. And papa says ho iy much graver. Ask me 
any questions, if you want to know, but T have only 
seen him once." 

"I was in hopes he would have left the neighbour- 
hood by this time. Mamma said he was going to 
travel again." 

"I can't tell," said Molly ^ "I suppose yon know," 
she continued; but hesitating a little before she spoke, 
*'that ho wishes to see you?'' 

"No! T never heard, I wish he would have been 
satisfied with my letter. It was aa dec\4'2ii *i^ ^^ <yc*^5s^ 
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make it. If I say I won^t see him, I wonder if his 
will or mine will be the strongest?" 

"His," said Molly. "But you must see him; you 
owe it to him. He will never be satisfied without it." 

"Suppose he talks me round into resuming the 
engagement? I should only break it off again." 

"Surely, you can't be * talked round,' if your mind 
is made up. But perhaps it is not really, Cynthia?" 
asked she, with a little wistful anxiety betraying itself 
in her face. 

"It is quite made up. I am going to teach little 
Russian girls; and am never going to marry nobody." 

"You are not serious, Cynthia. And yet it is a 
very serious thing." 

But Cynthia went into one of her wild mpods, and 
no more reason or sensible meaning was to be got out 
of her at the time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

♦'Off with Ite Olil Loyct aad an Vfith the Kew." 

The next morning saw Mrs. Gibson m a much 
more contented frame of mind. She had written and 
posted her letter, and the fie3:t thing was to keep 
Cynthia in what she called a reasonable state, or, in 
other words, to try and cajole her into docility. But 
it was so much labour lost. Cynthia had already 
received a letter from Mr^ Henderson before she came 
down to breakfast, — a declaration of love, a proposal 
of marriage as clear m words could make it^ together 
with an intimation that, unable to wait for the alowj 
delays of the post, he was going to follow her down to 
HoUingford, and would arrive at the same time that J 
she had done heiself on the previous day, Cyntliia' 
said nothing about this letter to any one. She came 
late into the hreakfast-room, after Mr, and Mrs. Gibson 
had finished the actual bus in ess of the meal; but her 
unpunctuality was quite accounted for by the fact that 
she had been travelling all the night before. Molly 
was not as yet strong enough to get up so early, 
Cynthia hardly spoke, and did not touch her food* 
Mr, Gibson went about his daily business, and Cynthia 
and her mother were left alone. 

"My dear," said Mrs, Gibson, *'you are not eating 
your breakfast as you should do. I am afraid our 
meals seem very plain and homely to you after thosa 
in Hyde Park Street?^' 

'*No," said Cynthia; "I'm not kuu^c^ ^ AJaia.^'ft. ^sS^^" 
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"If we were as rich as your uncle, I should feel it 
to he hoth a duty and a pleasure to keep an elegant 
tahle; hut limited means are a sad clog to one's wishes. 
I don't suppose that, work as he will, Mr. Gihson can 
earn more than he does at present; while the capahili- 
ties of the law are boundless. Lord Chancellor! Titles 
as well as fortune!" 

Cynthia was almost too much absorbed in her own 
reflections to reply, but she did say, — 

"Hundreds of briefless barristers. Take the other 
side, mamma." 

"Well; but I have noticed that many of these have 
private fortunes." • 

"Perhaps. Mamma, I expect Mr. Henderson will 
come and call this morning." 

"Oh, my precious child! But how do you know? 
My darling Cynthia, am I to congratulate you?" 

"No! I suppose I must tell you. I have had a 
letter this morning from him, and he is coming down 
by the * Umpire' to-day." 

"But he has offered? He surely must mean to 
offer, at any rate?" 

Cynthia played with her teaspoon before she replied ; 
then she looked up, like one startled from a dream, 
and cauglvt the echo of her mother's question. 

"Offered! yes, I suppose he has." 

"And you accept him? Say 'yes,' Cynthia, and 
make me happy!" 

"I shan't say *yes' to make any one happy except 
myself, and the Russian scheme has great charms for 
me." She said this to plague her mother, and lessen 
Mrs. Gibson's exuberance of joy, it must be confessed; 
for her mind was pretty well made up. But it did not 
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affect Mrs, Gibson, who affixed even less truth to it 
than there really was. The idea of a residence in a 
new^ strange country, among new, atrange |)enple, wa.s 
not without allurement to Cynthia. 

*'Yoii always look nice, dear; but don't you think 
you hail better put on that pretty lilac eilk?'' 

"I shall not vary a thread or a shred from what I 
have got on now." 

^^You dear, wilful creature! you know you always 
look lovely in whatever you put on." So, kissing her 
daughter, Mrs. Gibson left the room, intent on the 
lunch which should impress Mr, Henderson at once with 
an idea of family refinement. 

Cynthia went upstairs to Molly; she was inclined 
to tell her about Mr. Henderson, but she found it im- 
possible to introduce the subject naturally, so she left 
it to time to reveal the future as gradually ag it might. 
Molly was tired with a bad night; and her father, in 
his flying visit to his darling before going out, had 
advised her to stay upstaira for the greater part of the 
morning, and to keep quiet in Iier 0T\m room till after 
her early dinner, so Time had not a fair chance of 
telling her what he had in store in his budget. Mrs. 
Gibson sent an apology to Molly for not paying her 
her usual morning visit, and told Cynthia to give 
Mr. Henderson's probable coming as a reaBon for her 
occupation downstairs. But Cynthia did no such thing. 
She kissed Moily, and sate siilently by her, holding her 
hand; tiE at length sho jumped up, and said, *^You 
shall be left alone now, little one- I want you to be 
very weU and very bright this afternoon; so rest now-" 
And Cynthia left her, and went to her own room, 
locked the door, and began to think. 
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Some one was thinking about her at the same time, 
and it was not Mr. Henderson. Roger had heard from 
Mr. Gibson that Cynthia had come home, and he was 
resolving to go to her at once, and have one strong, 
manly attempt to overcome the obstacles, whatever they 
might be — and of their nature he was not fully aware 
— that she had conjured up against the continuance 
of their relation to each other. He left his father — 
he left them all — and went off into the woods, to be 
alone until the time came when he might mount his 
horse and ride over to put his fate to the touch. He 
was as careful as ever not to interfere with the morn- 
ing hours that were tabooed to him of old; but waiting 
was very hard work when he knew that she was so 
near, and the time so near at hand. 

Yet he rode slowly, compelling himself to quietness 
and patience when he was once really on the way to 
her. 

"Mrs. Gribson at home? Miss Kirkpatrick?" he 
asked of the servant, Maria, who opened the door. 
She was confused, but he did not notice it. 

"I think so — I'm not sure! Will you walk up 
into the drawing-room, sir? Miss Gibson is there, I 
know." 

So he went upstairs, all his nerves on the strain for 
the coming interview with Cynthia. It was either a 
relief or a disappointment, he was not sure which, to 
find only Molly in the room: — Molly, half lying on 
the couch in the bow-window which commanded the 
garden; draped in soft white drapery, very white her- 
self, and a laced half-handkerchief tied over her head 
to save her from .any ill effects of the air that blew in 
through the open window. He was so ready to speak 
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to Cyntbia that he hardly knew what tt> say to any 
one else. 

" Tm afraid you are not so well/' he said to Molly, 
who sat Tip to receive him, and who suddenly be^ao to 
tremble with emotion. 

"Tm a little tired, that^s all," said she; and then 
she was quite j^ilent^ hoping that he might go^ and yet 
somehow wishing him to stay. But he took a chair 
and placed it near her, opposite to the window- He 
thought diat siirely Maria would tell Miss Kirkpatrick 
that she waa wanted, and that at auy moment he might 
hear her light quick footstep on the stairs. He thought 
he ought to talk, but he could not think of anything 
to say, Tiie pink flush came out on Molly's cheeks; 
once or twice she waa on tiie point of flpeaking, but 
again she thought better of it; and the pauses between 
their faint disjointed remarks beoame longer and longer* 
Bttddenly, in one of these pauses, the merry murmur 
of distant happy voices in the garden came nearer and 
nearer; Molly looked more and more uneasy and 
flushed , and in spite of herself kept watching Roger's 
face* He could see over her into the gardenp A sud- 
den deep colour overspread liim, as if hi» heart had 
sent its blood out coursing at full gallop, Cynthia 
and Mr. Henderson had come in sight; he eagerly 
talking to her as he bent forward to look into her face ; 
she, her looks half averted in pretty shyness, was evi- 
dently coquetting about some flowers, which she eithei?, 
would not give, or would not take. Just then, fot' 
the lovers had emerged from the shnibbery into com- 
paratively public life^ Maria was seen approaching; 
appareatly she had feminine tact enough to induce 
Cynthia to leave her present admirer^ and Ui ^'^ i&.K?5?« 
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steps to meet her to receive the whispered message that 
Mr. Roger Hamley was there, and wished to speak to 
her. Roger could see her startled gesture; she turned 
back to say something to Mr. Henderson before coming 
towards the house. Now Roger spoke to Molly — 
spoke hurriedly, spoke hoarsely. 

"Molly, tell me! Is it too late for me to speak to 
Cynthia? I came on purpose. Who is that man?" 

"Mr. Henderson. He only came to-day — but now 
he is her accepted lover. Oh, Roger, forgive me the 
pain!" 

"Tell her I have been, and am gone. Send out 
word to her. Don't let her be interrupted." 

And Roger ran downstairs at ftiU speed, and Molly 
heard the passionate clang of the outer door. He had 
hardly left the house before Cynthia entered the room, 
pale and resolute. 

"Where is he?" she said, looking around, as if he 
might yet be hidden. 

"Gone!" said Molly, very faint. 

"Gone. Oh, what a relief! It seems to be my 
fate never to be off with the old lover before I am on 
with the new, and yet I did write as decidedly as I 
could. Why, Molly, what's the matter?" for now 
Molly had fainted away utterly. Cynthia flew to the 
bell, summoned Maria, water, salts, wine, anything; 
and as soon as Molly, gasping and miserable, became 
conscious again, she wrote a little pencil-note to Mr. 
Henderson, bidding him return to the George, whence 
he had come in the morning, and saying that if he 
obeyed her at once,' he might be allowed to call again 
in die evening, otherwise she would not see him till 
th^ ^«^f -lay. This she sent down by Maria, and the 
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nnlueky man never believed but that it was Miss Gib- 
son's sudden indisposition in tlie iust instance that had 
depii%^ed him of his charmer's company. He com- 
forted himself for the long solitary afternoon by writ- 
ing to tell all his friends of his happiness, and amongst 
them uncle and aunt Kirkpatrick, who received his 
letter by tlie same post as that discreet epistle of Mrs* 
Gibson's, which she had carefully arranged to reveal as 
miieh as slie wished, and no more. 

"Was he veiy terrible?'* asked Cynthia, as she 
Bate with Molly in the stillness of Mrs, Gibson's dres- 
sing-room. 

"Oh, Cynthia, it was ench pain to see him, he 
siifTered so!" 

"I don't like people of deep feelings," said Cynthia 
pouting, "They don't suit me. Why couldn't he let 
me go witliout this fuss? I^m not worth his caring 
for!" 

*' You've tlie happy gift of making people love you. 
Remember Mr. l^reston , — lie too wouldn't give up 
hope." 

''Now I won't have you classing Koger Hamley 
and Mr* Preattni together in the same Bentenee, One 
was as much too had for me as the other is too good, 
Kow I hope that man in the garden is th^ jusie miHeu^ 
— I'm that myself, for I don't tliink I'm vicious, and I 
know Vm not virtuous/' 

*^Do you really like him enough to marry bim?" 
asked Molly earnestly. "Do think, Cynthia. It wou!t 
do to go on throwing yonr lovers ofl'; you give pain 
that I'm sure you do not mean to do, ^ that you 
cannot understand." 

** Perhaps I can't. I'm not offended, \. ^vt^^i^^ "^ss^ 
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Up for what I am not, and I know I^m not constant. 
IVe told Mr. Henderson so " She stopped, blush- 
ing and smiling at the recollection. 

"You have! and what did he say?" 

"That he liked me just as I was; so you see he's 
fairly warned. Only he's a little afraid, I suppose, — 
for he wants me to be married very soon, almost 
directly, in fact. But I don't know if I shall give 
way, — you hardly saw him, Molly, — but he's coming 
again to-night, and mind, I'll never forgive you if you 
don't think him very charming. I believe I cared for 
him when he offered all those months ago, but I tried 
to think I didn't; only sometimes I really was so un- 
happy, I thought I must put an iron band round my 
heart to keep it from breaking, like the Faithful John 
of the German story, — do you remember, Molly? — 
how when his master came to his crown and his fortune 
and his ladylove, after innumerable trials and dis- 
graces, and was driving away from the church where 
he'd been married in a coach and six, with Faithful 
John behind, the happy couple heard three great cracks 
in succession, and on inquiring, they were the iron- 
bands round his heart, that Faithful John had worn 
all during the time of his master's tribulation, to keep 
it from breaking." 

In the evening Mr. Henderson came. Molly had 
been very curious to see him; and when she saw him 
she was not sure whether she liked him or not. He 
was handsome, without being conceited; gentlemanly, 
without being foolishly fine. He talked easily, and 
never said a silly thing. He was perfectly well-ap- 
pointed, yet never seemed to have given a thought to 
his dress. He was good-tempered and kind; not with- 
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out some of the cheerftil flippancy of repartee which 
belonged to his age and profession, and which his age 
and profession are apt to take for wit Bnt he wanted 
something in Molly's eyes — at any rate, in this first 
interview, and in her heart of hearts she thought him 
rather commonplace. But of course she said nothing 
of this to Cynthia, who was evidently as happy as she 
could be. Mrs. Gibson, too, was in die seventh heaven 
of ecstasy, and spoke but little; but what she did say, 
expressed the highest sentiments in the finest language. 
Mr. Gibson was not with them for long, but while he 
was there he was evidently studying the unconscious 
Mr. Henderson with his dark penetrating eyes. Mr. 
Henderson behaved exactly as he ought to have done 
to everybody: respectful to Mr. Gibson, deferential to 
Mrs. Gibson, friendly to Molly, devoted to Cynthia. 

The next time Mr. Gibson found Molly alone, he 
began, — "Well! and how do you like the new rela- 
tion that is to be?" 

"It's difficult to say. I think he's very nice in all 
his bits, but — rather duD on the whole." 

"I think him perfection," said Mr. Gibson, to Molly's 
surprise; but in an instant afterwards she saw that he 
had been speaking ironically. He went on. "I don't 
wonder she preferred him to Roger Hamley. Such 
scents! such gloves! And then his hair and his 
cravat!" 

"Now, papa, you're not fair. He's a great deal 
more than that One could see that he had very good 
feeling; and he's very handsome, and very much at- 
tached to her." 

"So was Roger. However, I must confess I shall 
be only too glad to have her married. ^Vi^^ ^ ^^ 
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who'll always have some love-affair on hand, and will 
always be apt to slip through a man's fingers if he 
doesn't look sharp; as I was saying to Roger " 

'*You have seen him, then, since he was here?" 

"Met him in the street" 

"How was he?" 

"I don't suppose he'd been going through the 
pleasantest thing in the world; but he'll get over it 
before long. He spoke with sense and resignation, and 
didn't say much about it; but one could see that he 
was feeling it pretty sharply. He's had three montlis 
to think it over, remember. The squire, I should 
guess, is showing more indignation. He is boiling 
over, that any one should reject his son. The enormity 
of the sin never seems to have been apparent to him 
till now, when he sees how Roger is adBFected by it. 
Indeed, with the exception of myself, I don't know 
one reasonable father; eh, Molly?" 

Whatever else Mr. Henderson might be, he was an 
impatient lover; he wanted to marry Cynthia directly 
— next week — the week after. At any rate before 
the long vacation, so that they could go abroad at 
once. Trousseaux, and preliminary ceremonies, he gave 
to the winds. Mr. Gibson, generous as usual, called 
Cynthia aside a morning or two after her engagement, 
and put a hundred-pound note into her hands. 

"There! that's to pay your expenses to Russia and 
back. I hope you'll find your pupils obedient" 

To his surprise, and rather to his discomfiture, 
Cynthia threw her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

"You are the kindest person I know," said she; 
"and I don't know how to thank you in words." 
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"If jou tumblo niy shirt'Collai's a^ain in that way, 
1*11 cliarge you for tLe washing'. Just now, too, when 
I'm trying &o hard to be trim and elegant , like your 
Mr. Henderson." 

"But you do like him, don't you?'' said Cynthia, 
pleadingly. "He does bo like you." 

*^^0f course. We're all angels just now, and you're 
an archangel. I hope he'll wear m well as Boger." 

Cynthia looked grave. '*That was a very silly 
affair," she said, "We were two as unsuitable 
people " 

"It has ended, and that's enough. Besides, I've 
no more time to waste; and there's your smart young 
man coming here in all haflte," 

Mr. and Mrs, Kirkpatrick sent all manner of con- 
gratulations; and Mrs. Gibson, in a private letterj 
assured Mrs. Kirkpa trick that her ill- timed confidence 
about Roger should be considered as quite private. For 
as soon as Mr. Henderson had made bis appearance in 
HoUingford, slie had written a second letter, entreating 
them not to allude to any tiling she might have said in 
her first; which ghe said was written in stick excite- 
ment on discovering the real state of her danghter'al 
affections, that she had hardly known what she saidX 
and had exaggerated some things, and misunderstonj^ 
others: all that she did know now was^ that Mr. Hen- 
derson had just proposed to Cynthia, and was accepted| j 
and that they were as happy as the day was long, and! 
("excuse the vanity of a mother j"^') made a most lovely 
couple. So Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick i^^rote back an 
equally agreeable letter, praising Mr* Henderson^ ad- 
mtriug Cynthia^ and generally congratul?ktjQT^\\T^«s&^ioi3s.^ 
into the hnigmn that the Tiiarcia^ft ft\\Qf\ML \jaiw?^ ^^^a^^ 

Iftm* i!tid Dmt^hhis, III, ^^ 
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from their house in Hyde Park Street, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson and Molly should all come up and 
pay them a visit. There was a little postscript at the 
end. "Surely you do not mean the famous traveller, 
Hamley, about whose discoveries all our scientific men 
are so much excited. You speak of him as a young 
Hamley, who went to Africa. Answer this question, 
pray, for Helen is most anxious to know." This P. S. 
being in Helen's handwriting. In her exultation at the 
general success of everything, and desire for sympathy, 
Mrs. Gibson read parts of this letter to Molly ; the post- 
script among the rest. It made a deeper impression on 
Molly than even the proposed kindness of the visit to 
London. 

There were some family consultations; but the end 
of them all was that the Kirkpatrick invitation was ac- 
cepted. There were many small reasons for this, which 
were openly acknowledged; but there was one general 
and unspoken wish to have the ceremony performed 
out of the immediate neighbourhood of the two men 
whom Cynthia had previously rejected; that was the 
word now to be applie4 to her treatment of them. So 
Molly was ordered and enjoined and entreated to be- 
come strong as soon as possible, in order that her 
health might not prevent her attending the marriage; 
Mr. GibsoH himself, though he thought it his duty to 
damp the excellent anticipations of his wife and her 
daughter, being not at all averse to the prospect of 
going to London, and seeing half-a-dozen of friends, 
and many scientific exhibitions, independently of the 
very fair amount of liking which he had for his host, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick himself. 
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CHAPTBB XVIL ' 

/ Bridal Ymts and Adietix. 

The whole town of Hollingford cam^ to congra- 
tulate and inquire into particulars. Bo me indeed — 
Mrs. Goodenongh at the head of this class of malcon- 
tents — thouglit that they were defrauded of their right 
to a fine show hj Cynthia*& being married in London. 
Even Lady Cumnor was moved into action. She^ who 
had hardly ever paid calls "out of her own sphere," 
who had only once been to see "Clare" in her own 
honse — she came to congratulate after her fashion. 
Maria had only just time to mn up into the drawing- 
room one morning, and say, — 

"Please J ma'am, the great cai'riage from the Towers 
is coming up to the gate, and my lady the Countess is 
sitting inside." It was hut eleven o'clock, and Jlrs. 
Gibson would have been indignant at any commoner 
who had ventured to call at such an untimely hour, 
but in the case of the Peerage the rules of domestic 
morality were relaxed. 

The family "'stood at arms," m it were, till Lady 
Cumnor appeared in the drawing-room; and then she 
had to be settled in the best chair, and the light ad- 
justed before anything like conversation began. She 
was the first to speak; and Lady Harriet, who had ! 
begun a few words to Molly, dropped into silence, 

" I have been taking Mary — Lady Cuxhaven — to < 
the railway station on this new Imfe \i^V«^'S£a"?sv^^^^ss^^ 
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ham and London, and I thought I would come on here, 
and offer you my congratulations. Clare, which is the 
young lady?" — putting on her glasses, and looking 
at Cynthia and Molly, who were dressed pretty much 
alike. "I did not think it would be amiss to give 
you a little advice, my dear," said she, when Cynthia 
had been properly pointed out to her as bride elect. 
"I have heard a good deal about you; and I am 
only too glad, for your mother's sake, — your mother 
is a very worthy woman, and did her duty very well 
while she was in our family — I am truly rejoiced, I 
say, to hear that you are going to make so creditable 
a marriage. I hope it will efface your former errors of 
conduct — which we will hope were but trivial in 
reality — and that you will live to be a comfort to 
your mother, — for whom both Lord Cumnor and I 
entertain a very sincere regard. But you must conduct 
yourself with discretion in whatever state of life it 
pleases God to place you, whether married or single. 
You must reverence your husband, and conform to his 
opinion in all things. Look up to him as your head, 
and do nothing without consulting him." — It was as 
well that Lord Cumnor was not amongst the audience; 
or he might have compared precept with practice. — 
"Keep strict accounts; and remember your station in 
life. I understand that Mr. — " looking about for 
some help as to the name she had forgotten — "Hen- 
derson — Henderson is in the law. Although there 
is a general prejudice against attorneys, I have known 
two or three who are very respectable men; and I am 
sure Mr. Henderson is one, or your good mother and 
OUT old friend Gibson would not have sanctioned the 
en^agement^^ 
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*^He'a a Lamster,'* put in Cynthia, nnable to roBti-ain 
herself any lon^r, "Barrister at! a w,^' 

"Ah, yes. Attoniey-at4aw. Barrister-at-law. I nn- 
derstand without your speaking so loud, my dear. 
What was I going to say before you interrupted me? 
When you have been a little in society you will find 
that it is reckoned bad manners to interrupt. I had a 
great deal more to say to you, and you have put it all 
out of my head. There was something else your father 
wanted me to ask — what was it, Harriet?" 

*'I suppose you mean about ^Ir. Hamley?" 

"Oh, yes I we are intending- to have the house full 
of Lord Hollingford\^ friends next months and Lord 
Cumnor is particularly anxious to secure Mr. HamleyJ' 

^^The squire?" asked Mrs. Gibson in some surprise. 
Lady Cumnor bowed slightly, as much as to say, **lf 
you did not interrupt me I Bhould explain.'* 

^' The famous ti-aveller - — the scientific Mr. Hamky, 
I mean, I imagine he is son to the squire. Lord 
HoUingford knows him well; bnt when we asked him 
before, he declined coming, and assigned no reason." 

Had Koger indeed been asked to the Towers and 
declined? Mrs, Gibson could not understand it Lady 
Cumuor went on — 

"Now this time we are particularly anxious to 
secure him^ and my son Lord HoUingford will not re- 
turn to England until the very week before the Duke 
of Atherstono is coming to ns. I believe Mr. Gibson 
IB very intimate with Mi\ Hamley; do yon think be 
could induce him to favour U3 with his company?" 

And this from the proud Lady Cumnor; and the 
object of it Roger Hamley, whom she had all but turned 
out of her drawing-room two years ago Cqt <^^5aaL^ ^ax 
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an untimely hour; and whom Cynthia had turned out of 
her heart. Mrs. Gibson was surprised, and could only 
murmur out that she was sure Mr. Gibson would do all 
that her ladyship wished. 

"Thank you. You know me well enough to be 
aware that I am not the person, nor is the Towers the 
house, to go about soliciting guests. But in this in- 
stance I bend my head; high rank should always be 
the first to honour those who have distinguished them- 
selves by art or science." 

"Besides, mamma,'^ said Lady Harriet, "papa was 
saying that the Hamleys have been on their land since 
before the Conquest; while we only came into the 
county a century ago; and there is a tale that the first 
Cumnor began his fortune through selling tobacco in 
King James's reign." 

If Lady Cumnor did not exactly shift her trumpet 
and take snuff there on the spot, she behaved in an 
equivalent manner. She began a low-toned but never- 
theless authoritative conversation with Clare about the 
details of the wedding, which lasted until she thought 
it fit to go, when she abruptly plucked Lady Harriet 
up, and carried her off in the very midst of a descrip- 
tion she was giving to Cynthia about the delights of 
Spa, which was to be one of the resting-places of the 
newly-married couple on their wedding-tour. 

Nevertheless she prepared a handsome present for 
the bride: a Bible and a Prayer-book bound in velvet 
with silver-clasps; and also a collection of household 
account-books, at the beginning of which Lady Cumnor 
wrote down with her own hand the proper weekly 
allowance of bread, butter, eggs, meat, and groceries 
per head, with the London prices of the articles, so 
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til at the moet inexperienced housekeeper might ascertain 
w1 J ether her expend itxire exceeded her means, as she ex- 
pressed herself in the note which she sent with the hand- 
some, dull present, 

"If yon are driving- into Hollingford, Hairiet^ per- 
haps yon will take tljese books to Miss Kirkpatrick/* 
said Lad J Cnmnor, after she had sealed her note with 
al! the straightness and correctness befitting a conntess 
of her immaculate character. "I understand they are 
all going up to London to-morrow for this wedding, in 
spite of what I said to Clare of the dnty of being mar- 
ried in one^s own parish- chnrch. She told me at the 
time that she entirely agreed with me, hat that her 
husband Lad snch a strong wish for a visit to Lendon, 
that she did not know how ahe eonld oppose him con- 
sistently with her wifely dnty. I advised her to repeat 
to him my reasons for thinking that they would he ill- 
advised to have the marriage In town; but I am afraid 
she has been overruled. That was her one great fault 
when she lived with ns; she was always so yielding, 
and never knew how to say * No/ " 

** Mamma!" said Lady Harriet, with a little sly 
coaxing in her tone, "do you think yon would have 
been so fond of her, if she had opposed yon, and said 
^No,* when you wished her to say ^ Yes?^ " 

"To be sure I should » mj dear. I like everybody 
to have an opinion of their own^ only when my opinions 
are based on thought and experience, which few people 
have had equal opportunities of acquiring, I think it is 
but proper deference in others to allow themselves to 
be convinced. In fact, I think it is only obstinacy 
which keeps them from acknowledging that they are. 
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I am not a despot, I hope?^^ she asked, with some 
anxiety. 

"If you are, dear mamma," said Lady Harriet, 
kissing the stem uplifted face very fondly, "I like a 
despotism better than a republic, and I must be very 
despotic over my ponies, for it's already getting very 
late for my drive round by Ash-holt." 

But when she arrived at the Gibsons', she was de- 
tained so long there by the state of the family, that she 
had to give up her going to Ash-holt. 

Molly was sitting in the drawing-room pale and 
trembling, and keeping herself quiet only by a strong 
effort. She was • the only person there when Lady 
Harriet entered: the room was all in disorder, strewed 
with presents and paper, and pasteboard boxes, and 
half-displayed articles of finery. 

"You look like Marius sitting amidst the ruins of 
Carthage, my dear! What's the matter? Why have 
you got on that wobegone face? This marriage isn't 
broken off, is it? Though nothing would surprise me 
where the beautiful Cynthia is concerned." 

"Oh, no! that's all right. But I've caught a fresh 
cold, and papa says he thinks I had better not go to 
the wedding." 

"Poor little one! And it's the first visit to Lon- 
don too!" 

"Yes. But what I most care for is the not being 
with Cynthia to the last; and then, papa" — she 
stopped, for she could hardly go on without open cry- 
ing, and she did not want to do that. Then she cleared 
her voice. "Papa!" she continued, "has so looked 
forward to this holiday, — and seeing — and — , and 
going — oh! I can't tell you where; but he has quite 
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a list of people and sighis to be seen, — find tiow he 
s^ays lie eliould not bo comfortable to leave me all 
alone for more than tliree dajs, — two for travelling, 
and one for the wedding," Just then Mra. Gibson 
came in^ ruffled too after her fashion, thongh the prD- 
fteiice of Lady Harriet was wonderfnllj smoo tiling, 

"My dear Lady Harriet — how kind of you! Ah, 
y€i| I see this poor nnfortunate child has been telling 
you of her ilMuck; jnst when everything waa going 
on so beantifuUy; I'm anre it was that open window at 
yonr hack, Molly, — you know yon would persist 
that it could do you no harm, and now yon see tlie 
mischiefl I'm sure I shan't be able to enjoy myself 
— and at my only child's wedding too — withoiU 
you; for I can't think of leaving you without Maria. 
I would rather sacrifice anything myself than think of 
you, nn cared for, and dismal at home." 

*^I'm sure Molly is as Bony as any one," said Lady 
Harriet. 

"No. I don't think she is," said Mrs. Gibson, with 
happy disregard of the chi^onology of events, *'or she 
would not have sate with her hack to an open window 
the day before yesterday, when I told her not. " But it 
can't be helped now. Papa too — but it m my duty 
to make the best of everything , and look at the cheer- 
ful side of life. I wish I conld persuade her to do the 
Hame^^ (turning [and addressing Lady Harriet)* '^But, 
you see, it is a great mortification to a girl of her age 
to lose her first visit to London-" 

''It is not that," began Mollys but Lady Hairiet 
made her a little sign to be silent while she herself 
spoke. 

"Now, Clare! you and lean manage it all, I thinks 
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if you will but help me in a plan IVe got in my head. 
Mr. Gibson shall stay as long as ever he can in Lon- 
don; and Molly shall be well cared for, and have some 
change of air and scene too, which is really what she 
needs as much as anything, in my poor opinion. I 
can't spurit her to the wedding and give her a sight of 
London; but! can carry her off to the Towers, and 
invite her myself; and send daily bulletins up to Lon- 
don, so that Mr. Gibson may feel quite at ease, and 
stay with you as long as you like. What do you say 
to it, Clare?" 

"Oh, I could not go," said Molly; "I should only 
be a trouble to everybody." 

"Nobody asked you for your opinion, little one. 
If we wise elders decide that you are to go, you must 
submit in silence." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gibson was rapidly balancing ad- 
vantages^ and disadvantages. Amongst the latter, 
jealousy came in predominant. Amongst the former, — 
it would sound well; Maria could then accompany 
Cynthia and herself as "their maid," — Mr. Gibson 
would stay longer with her, and it was always desir- 
able to have a man at her beck and call in such a 
place as London; besides that, this identical man was 
gentlemanly and good-looking, and a favourite with 
her prosperous brother-in-law; the ayes had it. 

"What a charming plan! I cannot think of any- 
thing kinder or pleasanter for this poor darling. Only 
— what will Lady Cumnor say? I am modest for my 
family as much as for myself," she continued. 

"You know mamma's sense of hospitality is never 
more gratified than when the house is quite full; and 
papa is just like her. Besides, she is fond of you, 
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and grateM to our good Mr. Gibson, and will 
bs fond of you, little one, when sbe knows you as 
I do." 

Molly^s heart sank within her at the prospect. Ex- 
cepting on the one evening of her father's wedding- 
day, she had never even seen the ontside of the Towers 
since that unlucky day in her childhood when she had 
fallen asleep on Glare's bed. She had a dread of the 
countess, a dislike to her house; only it seemed as if it 
was a solution to the problem of what to do with her, 
which had been perplexing every one all mornings and 
BO evidently that it had caused her much distress- She 
kept silence, though her lips quivered from time to 
time. Oh, if Miss Brownings had not chosen this very 
time of all others to pay their monthly visit to Miss 
HornblowerJ If she could only have gone there, and 
lived with them in their quaint', quiet, primitive way, 
instead of having to listen, without remonstrance, to 
hearing plans discussed about her, as if she was an in- 
animate chattel. 

*^She shall have the south pink room, opening gut 
of mine by one door, you remember; and tbe dressing- 
room shall be made into a cosy little sitting-room for 
her, in case sbe likes to be by herself. Parkes shall 
attend upon her, and I*ra sure Mr, Gibson must know 
Parkes's powers as a nurse by this time. We shall 
have all manner of agreeable people in the house to 
amuse her downstairs; and when she has got rid of 
this access of cold, I will drive her out every day, 
and write daily bulletins, as I said. Pray tell Mr, 
Gibson all tbat, and let it be considered as settled, I 
will come for her in the close carriage to-morrow, 
at eleven* And now may I see the lovely bride- etetl^ 
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and give her mamma's present, and my own good 
wishes ? " 

So Cynthia came in, and demurely received the 
very proper present, and the equally coveted congra- 
tulations, without testifying any very great delight or 
gratitude at either: for she was quite quick enough to 
detect there was no great afflux of affection accom- 
panying either. But when she heard her mother 
quickly recapitulating all the details of the plan for 
Molly, Cynthia's eyes did sparkle with gladness; 'and 
almost to Lady Harriet's surprise, she thanked her as 
if she had conferred a personal favour upon her. Lady 
Harriet saw, too, that in a very quiet way, she had 
taken Molly's hand, and was holding it all the time, 
as if loth to think of their approaching separation — 
somehow, she and Lady Harriet were brought nearer 
together by this little action than they had ever been 
before. 

Molly had hoped that her father might have raised 
some obstacles to the project; in this she was disap- 
pointed. But she was satisfied when she perceived 
how he seemed to feel that, by placing her under the 
care of Lady Harriet and Parkes, he should be re- 
lieved from anxiety. And now he spoke of this change 
of air and scene as being the very thing he had been 
wishing to secure for her; country air, and absence of 
excitement as this would be; for the only other place 
where he could have secured her these advantages, and 
at the same time sent her as an invalid, was to Ham- 
ley Hall; and he dreaded the associations there with 
the beginning of her present illness. 

So Molly was driven off in state the next day, 
leaving her own home all in confusion with the as- 
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semhlage of boxes and trunks in the hall^ and all the 
other symptoms of the approaching departure of the 
family for London and the weddings. All the morning 
Cynthia had been with her in her room, attending to 
the arrangement of MoUy'a clotlies, instructing her 
what to wear with what, and rejoicing over the pretty 
.Hmartuesses, which, having been prepared for her atj 
bridesmaid, were now to serve as adornments for her 
visit to tlie Towers. Both Molly and Cyntliia spoke 
about dress m If it was the very object of their lives j 
for each dreatled the introductio]i of more serious snb- 
jecti^; Cynthia more for Molly than herself. Only 
when the carriage was announced, and Molly was pre- 
paring to go downstairs, Cynthia said, — 

"Im not going to thank you, Molly, or to tell you 
how I love you." 

"Don't," said Molly, **I caiiH bear it." 

''Only you know you ai"0 to be my first visitor, 
and if you wear brown ribbons to a green gown, I'll 
turn you out of the house!" So they parted, Mr. Gib- 
son was there in the hall to hand Molly in. He had 
ridden hard^, and was now giving her two or three last 
injunctioTis as to her health* 

"Think of us on Thursday," said he, 'M declare 
I don't know which of her three lovers? she mayn^t 
liummon at the very last moment to act the part |of 
bridegroom. I^m determined to be surprised at no- 
thing; and will givB her away with a good grace to 
whoever comes*^' 

They drove away, and until they were out of sight 
of the house, Molly had enough to do to keep return- 
ing the kisses of the hand wafted to her by her Bte\;- 
mother out of the drawing-rotjm ■^mlow ^ ^\v^s^ ^*^ '^^ 
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same time her eyes were fixed on a white handker- 
chief fluttering out of the attic from which she herself 
had watched Roger's departure nearly two years before. 
What changes time had brought! 

When Molly arrived at the Towers she was con- 
voyed into Lady Cumnor's presence by Lady Harriet. 
It was a mark of respect to the lady of the house, 
which the latter knew that her mother would expect; 
but she was anxious to get it over, and take Molly up 
into the room which she had been so busy arranging 
for her. Lady Cumnor was, however, very kind, if 
not positively gracious. 

"You are Lady Harriet's visitor, my dear," said 
she, "and I hope she will take good care of you. If 
not, come and complain of her to me." It was as near 
an approach to a joke as Lady Cumnor ever per- 
petrated, and from it Lady Harriet knew that her 
mother was pleased by Molly's manners and ap- 
pearance. 

"Now, here you are in your own kingdom; and 
into this room I shan't venture to come without ex- 
press permission. Here's tlie last new Quarterly, and 
the last new novel, and the last new essay. Now, my 
dear, you needn't come down again to-day unless you 
like it Parkes shall bring you everything and any- 
thing you want. You must get strong as fast as you 
can, for all sorts of great and famous people are com- 
ing to-morrow and the next day, and I think you'll 
like to see them. Suppose for to-day you only come 
down to lunch, and if you like it, in the evening. 
Dinner is such a wearily long meal, if one isn't strong; 
and you wouldn't miss much, for there's only my cou- 
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sin Charles in the liouse now^ and he's the persomfica- 
tion of sensible silence," 

M0II7 was only too glaci to allow Lady Harriet to 
decide everything for her It had begun to rain, and 
was altogether a gloomy day for Angust; and there 
was a small fire of scented wood huming choerfnlly in 
the Bittisig-room appropriated to her. High up, it com- 
mauded a wide and pleasant view over the park, and 
from it could be seen the spire of Hollingford Church, 
which gave .^folly a pleasant idea of neighbourhood to 
home. She was left alone, lying on the sofa — books 
near her j wood crackling and bla^sing , wafts of wind 
bringing the beating rain against the window , and so 
enhancing the sense of indoor comfort hy the outdoor 
contrast. Parkes wag nn packing for her. Lady Har- 
I'iet had introduced Parkes to Molly by Baying, "Now, 
Molly, this is Mxs, Parkes, the only person I am ever 
afraid of. She scolds me if I dirty myself with my 
paints, just as if I was a little child j and she makes 
me go to bed when I want to sit up," — Parkes was 
smiling grimly all the timej ^^ "so to get rid of her 
tyranny I give her you as victim. Parkes, rule over 
Miss Gibson with a rod of iron^ make her eat and 
drink, and rest and sleep, and dress as you think wisest 
and best." 

Parker bad begun to reign by putting Molly on 
the sofa, and saying , ** If you will give me your keys, 
Miss, 1 will unpack your things, and let you know 
when it is time for me to arrange yonr hair, prepara- 
tory to luncheon,'^ For if Lady Harriet u«ed familiar 
colloquialisms from time to time, she certainly bad not 
learnt it from Parkes, who piqued herself on the cor- 
rectness of her language. 
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When Molly went down to lunch she found "cou- 
sin Charles," with his aunt, Lady Cumnor. He was 
a certain Sir Charles Morton, the son of Lady Cumnor's 
only sister: a plain, sandy -haired man of thirty-five or 
so; immensely rich, very sensible, awkward, and re- 
served. He had had a chronic attachment, of many 
years' standing, to his cousin, Lady Han-iet, who did 
not care for him in the least, although it was the mar- 
riage very earnestly desired for her by her mother. 
Lady Harriet was, however, on friendly terms with 
him, ordered him about, and told him what to do, and 
what to leave undone, without having even a doubt as 
to the willingness of his obedience. She had given 
him his cue about Molly. 

"Now, Charles, the girl wants to be interested and 
amused without having to take any trouble for herself; 
she's too delicate to be very active either in mind or 
body. Just look after her when the house gets full, 
and place her where she can hear and see everything 
and everybody, without any fuss and responsibility." 

So Sir Charles began this day at luncheon by tak- 
ing Molly under his quiet protection. He did not say 
much to her; but what he did say was thoroughly 
friendly and sympathetic; and Molly began, as he and 
Lady Harriet intended that she should, to .have a kind 
of pleasant reliance upon him. Then in the evening 
while the rest of the family were at dinner — after 
Molly's tea and hour of quiet repose, Parkes came 
and dressed her in some of the new clothes prepared 
for the Kirkpatrick visit, and did her hair in some new 
and pretty way, so that when Molly looked at herself 
in the cheval-glass, she scarcely knew the elegant re- 
-tioD to be that of herself. She was fetched down 
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by Lady Harriet into the great long formidable drawing- 
room, which as an interminable place of pacing, had 
haunted her dreams ever since her childhood. At the 
further end sat LadyCumnor at her tapestry work; the 
light of fire and candle seemed all concentrated on that 
one bright part where presently Lady Harriet made tea, 
and Lord Cumnor went to sleep, and Sir Charles read 
passages aloud from the Edinburgh JRemew to the three 
ladies at their work. 

When Molly went to bed she was constrained to 
admit that staying at the Towers as a visitor was 
rather pleasant than otherwise; and she tried to recon- 
cile old impressions with new ones, until she fell asleep. 
There was another comparatively quiet day before the 
expected guests began to arrive in the evening. Lady 
Harriet took Molly a drive in her little pony-carriage; 
and for the first time for many weeks Molly began to 
feel the delightftil spring of returning health; the dance 
of youthftil spirits in the fresh air cleared by the pre- 
vious day's rain. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Reyiring Hopes and Brightening Prospects. 

"If you can without fatigue, dear, do come down 
to dinner to-day; you'll then see the people one by one 
as they appear, instead of having to encounter a crowd 
of strangers. Hollingford will be here too. I hope 
you'll find it pleasant." 

So Molly made her appearance at dinner that day, 
and got to know, by sight at least, some of the most 
distinguished of the visitors at the Towers. The next 
day was Thursday, Cynthia's wedding-day; bright and 
fine in the country, whatever it might be in London. 
And there were several letters from the homft-people 
awaiting Molly when she came downstairs to the late 
breakfast. For, every day, every hour, she was gain- 
ing strength and health, and she was unwilling to con 
tinue her invalid habits any longer than was necessary. 
She looked so much better that Sir Charles noticed it 
to Lady Harriet; and several of the visitors spoke of 
her this morning as a very pretty, lady-like, and grace- 
ful girl. This was Thursday; on Friday, as Lady 
Harriet had told her, some visitors from the more im- 
mediate neighbourhood were expected to stay over the 
Sunday; but she had not mentioned their names, and 
when Molly went down into the drawing-room before 
dinner, she was almost startled by perceiving Roger 
Hamley in the centre of a group of gentlemen, who 
were all talking together eagerly, and, as it seemed to 
her, making him the object of their attention. He 
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made a hitch in his converflation^ lost the precise mean- 
iTig- of a question addressed to him ; answered it rather 
hastily, and made his way to where Molly was sitting-, 
a little behind Lady Harriet. He had heard that she 
was staying at the To"vv^era, but he was almost as mucb 
surprised as she was, by his unexpected appearance, for 
he had only seen her once or twice since his return 
from Africa, and then in the g-nise of an invalid. K'ow 
in her pretty evening dress, witb her hair beautifiilly 
dressed, her delicate complexion flushed a little with 
timidity, yet her movements and manners bespeaking 
quiet ease, Roger hardly recoguizcd her, although he 
acknowledged her identity. He began to feel that ad- 
miring deference which most young men experience 
when conversing 'ft'ith a very pretty girl: a sort of 
desire to obtain her good opinion in a manner very 
different to his old familiar friendliness. Ho was an- 
noyed when Sir Charles, whose especial charge she 
still was, came up to take her in to dinner. He could 
not quite understand the smile of mutual intelligence 
that passed between the two, each bejng aware of Lady 
Harriet's plan of sheltering Molly from the necessity of 
talking, and acting in conformity with her Welshes aa 
much as with their own. Roger found himself puzz- 
ling, and watching them from time to time during 
dinner. Again in the evening he sought her oiit, but 
found her again pre-occupied with one of the young 
men staying in the house, who had the advantage of a 
two days of mutual interest, and acquaintance with the 
daily events, and jokes and anxieties of the family 
circle* Molly could not help wishing to break off all 
this trivial talk and to make room for Roger: she had 
BO much to ask him about everything at tK^ Hsi^s V^ 
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was, and had been sucli a stranger to them all for 
these last two months, and more. Bat though both 
wanted to speak to the other more than to any one 
else in the room, it so happened that everything seemed 
to conspire to prevent it Lord Hollingford carried off 
Roger to the clatter of middle-aged men; he was wanted 
to give his opinion upon some scientific subject. Mr. 
Ernest Watson, the young man referred to above, kept 
bis place by Molly, afi the prettiest girl in the room, 
and almost dazed her by his never-ceasing flow of 
clever small talk. She looked so tired and pale at last 
that the ever- watchful Lady Harriet sent Sir Charles to 
the rescue, and after a few words with Lady Harriet, 
Koger saw Molly quietly leave the room; and a sen- 
tence or two which he heard Lady Harriet address to 
her cousin made him know that it was for the night. 
Those sentences might bear another interpretation than 
the obvious one. 

"Really, Charles, considering that she is in your 
charge, I think you might have saved her from the 
chatter and patter of Mr. Watson; I can only stand it 
when I am in the strongest health.'' 

Why was Molly in Sir Charles's charge? why? Then 
Roger remembered many little things that might serve 
to confirm the fancy he had got into his head; and he 
went to bed puzzled and annoyed. It seemed to him 
such an incongruous, hastily-got-up sort of engagement, 
if engagement it really was. On Saturday they were 
more fortunate: they had a long tete-h-tete m the most 
public place in the house — on a sofa in the hall where 
Molly was resting at Lady Harriet's command before 
going upstairs after a walk. Roger was passing through, 
and saw her, and came to her. Standing before her. 
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and making pretence of playing with the gold-fiBh in a 
great marble baein close at hand, — 

^*It was very unlncky,'* said he, *^I wanted to, get 
near yon last night, but it was quite impossible. Yon 
were so hnsy talking to Mr. Watson, nntil Sir Charles 
Morton came and can-ied 7011 off — with stxch an air 
of authority? Have you known him long?" 

Now this was not at all the manner in which Roger 
had pre de term inetl that he would speak of Sir Charles 
to Molly; but the words came out in spite of himself* 

"No! not loug. I never saw him before I came 
here ^ on Tuesday, But Lady Harriet tolt! him to 
see that I did not get tired, for I wanted to come 
down; but yon know I have not been strong. He is 
a cousin of Lady Harrietts, and does all she tells him 
to do." 

"Oh I he's not handsome; but I believe he^s a veiy 
sensible man,'^ 

"Yes! I should think 90* He is so silent though, 
that I can hardly judge." 

*^He bears a very high character in the county," 
uaid Roger, willing now to give him his full due. 

Molly stood up* 

"I must go upstairs," she said; **I only sate down 
here for a minute or two because Lady Harriet bade me*" 

"Stop a little longer," giaid he, "This is really the 
pleasantest place; this basin of water-liliee gives one 
the idea, if not the sensation, of coolness; besides — 
it seems so long since I saw you^ and I've a message 
from my father to give yon. He is very angry with 
yoo," 

"Angiy with mel" said Molly in surprise, 

''Yesf He heard that you had G»m<% ViKst^^'st ^asflcisgfe. 
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of air; and he was offended that you hadn't come to us 
— to the Hall, instead. He said that you should have 
remembered old friends I" 

Molly took all this quite gravely, and did not at 
first notice the smile on his face. 

"Oh! I am so sorry!" said she. "But will you 
please tell him how it all happened. Lady Harriet 
called the very day when it was settled that I was not" 

to go to " Cynthia's wedding, she was going to 

add, but she suddenly stopped short, and, blushing 
deeply, changed the expression, "go to London, and 
she planned it all in a minute, and convinced mamma 
and papa, and had her own way. There was really no 
resisting her." 

"I think you will have to tell all this to my father 
yourself, if you mean to make your peace. Why can you 
not come on to the Hall when you leave the Towers?" 

To go in the cool manner suggested from one house 
to another, after the manner of a royal progress, was 
not at all according to Molly's primitive home-keeping 
notions. She made answer, — 

"I should like it very much, some time. But I 
must go home first. They will want me more than 
ever now " 

Again she felt herself touching on a sore subject, 
and stopped short. Boger became annoyed at her so 
constantly conjecturing what he must be feeling on the 
subject of Cynthia's marriage. With sympathetic per- 
ception she had discerned that the idea must give him 
pain; and perhaps she also knew that he would dislike 
to show the pain; but she had not the presence of mind 
or ready wit to give a skilful turn to the conversation. 
All this annoyed Boger, he could hardly tell why. He 
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determined to take the metaphorical bull by the horns. 
Until that whm done, his footing with Molly wonld 
always be insecure ; as it always is between tivo friends, 
who mutually avoid a subject to which their thoughts 
perpetually recur, 

*^Ab, yesT* said ha "Of course you must be of 
double importance now Miss Kirkpatrick has left you. 
I eaw her marriage in The Tmw8 yesterday." 

His tone of voice was changed in speaking of her, 
but her name had been named between them, and that 
was the great thing to accomplish. 

*^Btill," he continued, *^'I think I must urge my 
father'^s claim for a short visit, and all the more, be- 
canse I can really see the apparent improvement in 
your health since I came, — only yesterday. Besides, 
Molly," it was the old familiar Eoger of former days 
who spok6 now, *^I think you could help us at home, 
Aimee is shy and awkwaid with my father, and he 
has never tnJten quite kindly to her, — yet I know 
they would like and value each other, if some ona 
could hut bring them together, — and it would be 
such a comfort to me if this could take place before I 
have to leave,* ^ 

"To leave — are yon going away again?" 

"Tea, Have you not heard? I didii*t complete 
my engagement, I'm going again in September for 
six months," 

*^I remember. But somehow I fancied — you 
seemed to have settled down into the old way at the 
HalL", 

"Bo my father appears to think. But it is not 
likely I shall ever make it my home again; and that 
is partly the reason why I want my father tA «iLss^ 
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the notion of Aim^e's living with him. Ah, here are 
all the people coming back from their walk. However, 
I shall see you again; perhaps this afternoon we may 
get a little quiet time, for IVe a great deal to consult 
you about." 

They separated then, and Molly went upstairs very 
happy; very ftiU and warm at her heart; it was so 
pleasant to have Roger talking to her in this way, like 
a friend; she had once thought that she could never 
look upon the great brown- bearded celebrity in the 
former light of almost brotherly intimacy, but now it 
was all coming right There was no opportunity for 
renewed confidences that afternoon. Molly went a quiet 
decorous drive as fourth with two dowagers and one 
spinster; but it was very pleasant to think that she 
should see him again at dinner, and again to-morrow. 
On the Sunday evening, as they all were sitting and 
loitering on the lawn before dinner, Roger went on 
with what he had to say about the position of his 
sister-in-law in his father's house ; the mutual bond 
between the mother and grandfather being the child; 
who was also, through jealousy, the bone of contention 
and the severance. There were many details to be 
given in order to make Molly quite understand the 
difficulty of the situations on both sides ; and the 
young man and the girl became absorbed in what they 
were talking about, and wandered away into the shade 
of the long avenue. Lady Harriet separated herself 
from a group and came up to Lord HoUingford, who 
was sauntering a little apart, and putting her arm 
within his with the familiarity of a favourite sister, she 
said, — 

"Don't you think that your pattern youog man, 
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and my favourite yotmg woman, are finding out each 
other's good qualities?^' 

He had not been obBerring as she had been. 

"Who do you mean?" said he, 

''Look along the avenue^ who are those?" 

"Mr. Hamley and — ia it noty Miss Gibson? I 
can't qnite make out. Oh! if yon Ve letting yont fancy 
run off in that direction, I can tell you it's quite waste 
of time. Roger Haiuley is a man who will soon have 
an European repiitationl" 

** That*s very possible, and yet It doesn't make any 
difference in my opinion- MoUy Gribson is capable of 
appreciating him." 

**She is a very pretty, good little country -girl, 
I don't mean to say anything against her, but " 

*' Remember the Charity Ball; you called her 'nn- 
usually intelligent* after you had danced with her 
tb^*e. But, after ail, we*r6 like the genie and the 
fairy in the Arahiftn Wt^hts^ Eyitertainnimii ^ who each 
cried up the merits of the Prince Caramalzaman and 
the Princess Badoura." 

"Hamley is not a marrying man." 

'^How do yon know?" 

'*I know that he has veiy little private fortune, and 
I know that science is not a remunerative profession, if 
profession it can be called." 

'^ Oh, if that^fl all — ^ a hundred things may happen 
— some one may leave him a fortune — or tins tire- 
some little heir that nobody wanteds may die." 

"Hush, Harriet, that's the worst of allowing yourself 
to plan far ahead for the fiiture; yon are sure to con- 
template the death of some one, and to reckon upon 
the contingency as affecting events J' 
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"As if lawyers were not always doing something 
of the kind." 

"Leave it to those to whom it is necessary. I dis- 
like planning marriages, or looking forward to deaths 
abont equally." 

"You are getting very prosaic and tiresome, Holling- 
fordl" 

"Only getting!" said he smiling; "I thought you 
had always looked upon me as a tiresome matter-of- 
fact fellow." 

"Now, if you're going to fish for a compliment I 
am gone. Only remember my prophecy when my 
vision comes to pass; or make a bet, and whoever 
wins shall spend the money on a present to Prince Cara- 
malzaman or Princess Badoura, as the case may be." 

Lord Hollingford remembered . his sister's words as 
he heard Roger say to Molly as he was leaving the 
Towers on the following day, — 

"Then I may tell my father that you will come 
and pay him a visit next week? You don't know what 
pleasure it will give him." He had been on the point 
of saying will give i«, but he had an instinct which 
told him it was as well to consider Molly's pronodsed 
visit as exclusively made to his father. 

The next day Molly went home; she was astonished 
at herself for being so sorry to leave the Towers; and 
found it difficult, if not impossible to reconcile the 
long-fixed idea of the house as a place wherein to suffer 
all a child's tortures of dismay and forlomness with 
her new and firesh conception. She had gained health, 
she had had pleasure, the faint fragrance of a new and 
acknowledged hope had stolen into her life. No wonder 
that Mr. Gibson was struck with the improvement in 
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her looks, and Mrs. Gibson impressed witL her in- 
creased grace. 

"Ah, Mollj/* said she, "^'if s reaUj wonderful to see 
what a little good society will do for a girl. Even a 
week of association with such people as one meets with 
at the Towers is, as somebody said of a lady of rank 
whose name I have forgotten, *a polite education in it- 
self.' There is something quite dii?en3nt about you — 
a je ne mis qnoi — that would tell me at once that 
yon have been mingling with the aristocracy. With 
all her charms, it was what my darling- Cynthia wanted; 
not tliat Mr. Henderson thought so, for a more devoted 
lover cjin hardly be conceived. He absolutely bought 
her a panire of diamonds. J was obliged to say to him 
that I had studied to preserve her simplicity of taste^ 
and that he must not con-upt her with too much luxury. 
But I was rather disappointed at their going off with- 
out a maid. It was the one blemish in the arrange- 
ments — the spot in the sun. Dear Cynthia, when I 
think of her, I do assure you, Molly, I make it my 
nightly prayer that I may be able to find you just 
such another husband. And all this time you have 
never told me who you met at the Towers?" 

Molly ran over a list of names* Roger Hamley*s 
came last. 

^^Upon my word! That young man is pushing his 
way up I" 

**The Hamleys are a far older family than the 
Cnmnors,^^ said Molly ^ flushing up. 

"Now, Molly, I can't have you democratic. Rank 
is a great distinction. It is quite enough to have dear 
papa with democratic tendencies. But wc won^t begiti 
to quarrah Now that you and I ar« l^esfit ^sa^ia. ^^ 
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ought to be bosom friends, and I hope we shall be. 
Koger Hamley did not say much about that unfortunate 
little Osborne Hamley, I suppose?" 

"On the contrary, he says his father dotes on the 
child ; and he seemed very proud of him , himself." 

"I thought the squire must be getting very much 
infatuated with something. I daresay the French mother 
takes care of that. Why! he has scarcely taken any 
notice of you for this month or more, and before that 
you were everything." 

It was about six weeks ^ince Cynthia's engagement 
had become publicly known, and that might have had 
something to do with the squire's desertion, Molly 
thought. But she said, 

"The squire has sent me an invitation to go and 
stay there next week if you have no objection, mamma. 
They seem to want a companion for Mrs. Osborne 
Hamley, who is not very strong." 

"I can hardly tell what to say, — I don't like your 
having to associate with a Frenchwoman of doubtful 
rank; and I can't bear the thought of losing my child 
^- my only daughter now. I did ask Helen Kirkpatrick, 
but she can't come for some time; and the house is 
going to be altered. Papa has consented to build me 
another room at last, for Cynthia and Mr. Henderson 
will, of course, come and see us; we shall have many 
more visitors, I expect, and your bedroom will make a 
capital lumber-room; and Maria wants a week's holiday. 
I am always so unwilling to put any obstacles in the 
way of any one's pleasure, — weakly unwilling, I be- 
lieve, — but it certainly would be very convenient to 
have you out of the house for a few days; so, for 
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once, I will waive my own wisli for jour companion- 
ship, and plead your cause with papa/' 

Miss Brownings came to tall and hear the douhle 
batch of news. Mrs. Goodenough had come the very 
day Qii which they had returned from Miss Horn- 
blower's, to tell them the aBtoundiiig fact of Molly Gib- 
son having' gone on a vieit to the Towers ; not to come 
back at nighty but to sleep there, to be there for two 
or Uiree dayj^, just as if she was a young lady of quality. 
So Miss Brownings came to hear all the details of the 
wedding from Mrs. Gibson , and the history of Molly's 
visit at the Towers as well. But Mrs, Gibson did not 
like this divided interest, and some of her old jealousy 
of MoUy^s intimacy at the Towers hacl returned, 

"Now, Molly," said Miss BroisTiing, "let us heai' 
how yon behaved among the great folks. Yon must 
not be set up with all their attention^ remember that 
tUey pay it to you for your good father^s salie." 

"Molly is, I think, quite aware," put in Mrs, Gib- 
son, in her most soft and languid tone, "that she 
owes her privilege of visiting at such a house to Lady 
Cnmnor's kind desire to set my mind quite at liberty at 
the time of Cyntliia*s marriage. As soon as ever I had 
returned home, Molly came hack^ indeed, I should not 
have thought it right to let her intrude upon their kind- 
neas beyond what was absolutely necessary," 

Molly felt extremely uncomfortable at all this, al- 
though perfectly aware of the entire inaccuracy of the 
statement, 

'*Well, but Molly J" said Miss Bruwnlng, '* never 
mind whether you went there on your own merits, or 
your worthy father ^s merits, or Mrs, Gibson^s merits; 
but tell us what you did when yon were tker^-'' 
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So Molly began an account of their sayings and 
doings, which she could have made far more interest- 
ing to Miss Browning and Miss Phoebe if she had 
not been conscious of her stepmother^s critical listoi- 
ing. She had to tell it all with a mental squint; the 
surest way to spoil a narration. She was also subject 
to Mrs. Gibson^s perpetual corrections of little statements 
which she knew to be facts. But what vexed her most 
of all was Mrs. Gibson's last speech before the Miss 
Brownings left. 

"Molly has fallen into rambling ways with this 
visit of hers, of which she makes so much, as if nobody 
had ever been in a great house but herself. She is 
going to Hamley Hall next week, — getting quite dis- 
sipated in fact." 

Yet to Mrs. Goodenough, the next caller on the same 
errand of congratulation, Mrs. Gibson's tone was quite 
different. There had always been a tacit antagonism 
between the two, and the conversation now ran as fol- 
lows: — 

Mrs. Goodenough began, 

"Well! Mrs. Gibson, I suppose I must wish you 
joy of Miss Cynthia's marriage; I should condole with 
some mothers as had lost their daughters; but you're 
not one of that sort, I reckon." 

Now, as Mrs. Gibson was not quite sure to which 
"sort" of mothers the greatest credit was to be at- 
tached, she found it a little difficult how to frame her 
reply. 

"Dear Cynthia!" she said. "One can't but rejoice 
in her happiness! And yet — " she ended her sentence 
by sighing. 

"Ay. She was a young woman as would always 
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have her followers; for, to tell tbe truths she was as 
pretty a creature as? ever I saw in mj life. And all the 
more ahe needed skilful guidance. Fm sure I> for 
one, am as glad bb can be she^s done so well by her- 
self. Folks say Mr. Henderson has a handsome pri- 
vate fortune over and above what he makes by the 
law" 

"There is no fear but that my Cynthia will have 
everything this world can give!'^ said Mrs. Gibson with 
dignity. 

"Well, well] she was always a bit of a favourite of 
mine; and as I was saying to mj granddaughter there" 
(for she was accompanied by a youDg lady, who looked 
keenly to the prospect of some wedding-cake) ^ **I was 
never one of those who ran her down, and called her 
a flirt and a jilt. I'm glad to hear she's like to be so 
well offi And now, I suppose, you'll be tumlog your 
mind to doing something for Miss Molly there?" 

^'If you mean by that doing anything that can, by 
hastening her marriage, deprive me of the company of 
one who is like my own child, yon are very much 
mistaken, Mrs. Goodenough. And pray remember, I 
am the last person in the world to match-make. Cynthia 
made Mr. Henderson's acquaintance at her uncle's in 
London," 

"Ay! I thought her cousins was very often ill, and 
Heeding her nursing, and you were very keen she 
should be of use. I'm not saying but what it's right in 
a mother; Vm only putting in a word for Miss Molly." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Goodenough," said Molly, half 
angry, half laughing. "When I want to be married, 
I'll not trouble mamma. I'll look out for myself/^ 

"Molly is becoming so populra:, 1 WcSX:^ V\xsr« \sEim 
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we shall keep her at home," said Mrs. Gibson. "I miss 
her sadly; but, as I said to Mr. Gibson, let young 
people have change, and see a little of the world while 
they are young. It has been & great advantage to her 
being at the Towers while so many clever and distin- 
guished people were there. I can already see a 
difference in her tone and conversation: an elevation 
in her choice of subjects. And now she is going to 
Hamley Hall. I can assure you I feel quite a proud 
mother, when I see how she is sought after. And my 
other daughter — my Cynthia — writing such letters 
from Paris!" 

" Things is a deal changed since my days, for sure," 
said Mrs. Goodenough. "So, perhaps, I'm no judge. 
When I was married first, him and me went in a post- 
chaise to his father's house, a matter of twenty mile 
off at the outside; and sate down to as good a supper 
amongst his friends and relations as you'd wish to see. 
And that was my first wedding jaunt My second was 
when I better knowed my worth as a bride, and thought 
that now or never I must see London. But I were 
reckoned a very extravagant sort of a body to go so 
far, and spend my money, though Jerry had left me 
uncommon well off. But now young folks go off to 
Paris, and think nothing of the cost: and it's well if 
wilfal waste don't make woeful want before they die. 
But I'm thankful somewhat is being done for Miss 
Molly's chances, as I said afore. It's not quite what 
I should have liked to have done for my Anna-Maria 
though. But times are changed, as I said just now." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The coi3yej*eatioii ended there for the time. Wedding- 
eake and wine were brought in^ and it was MoUj^^s duty 
to serve them out. But those last words of Mrs, Good- 
enoug-h'a tingled in her ears, and she tried to interpret 
them to her own satisfaction in any way hut the ob* 
Yjous one. And that, too^ waa destined to be con- 
firmed; for directly after Mrs. Goodenoiig^h took her 
leave ^ Mrs. Gibson desired Molly to carry away the 
tray to a table close to an open comer window, where 
the things might be placed in readiness for any future 
eallera; and underneath this open window went the path 
from the house- door to the road. Molly heard Mrs. 
Goodenough saying to her granddaughter, — 

"That Mrs. Gibson is a deep *nn. There's Mr. 
Ro^er Hamley as like as not to have the Hall estate, 
and she sends MoUy a- visiting ■ — ^* and then she passed 
out of hearing. Molly could have burst out ciying, 
with a full sudden conviction of what Mrs, Goodenough 
had been alluding to- her sense of the impropriety of 
Molly's going to visit at the Hall when Roger waa at 
home. To be siire^ Mrs. Goodenough was a common* 
place, unrefined woman, Mrs. Gibson did not seem to 
have even noticed the aUusion. Mr. Gibson took it all 
as a matter of course that Molly should go to the Hall 
as simply now, as she had done before. Roger bad 
spoken of it in so straightforward a manner as showed 
he had no conception of its being an itnijtft^^^^^ — 
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this visit, — this visit until now so happy a subject of 
anticipation. Molly felt as if she could never speak to 
to any one of the idea to which Mrs. Goodenough's 
words had given rise; as if she could never be the first 
to suggest the notion of impropriety, which pre-supposed 
what she blushed to think of. Then she tried to com- 
fort herself by reasoning. If it had been forward or 
indelicate, really improper in the slightest degree, who 
would have been so ready as her father to put his veto 
upon it? But reasoning was of no use after Mrs. 
Goodenough's words had put fancies into Molly's head. 
The more she bade these fancies begone the more they 
answered her (as Daniel O'Eourke did the man in the 
moon, when he bade Dan get off his seat on the sickle, 
and go into empty space): — "The more ye ask us the 
more we won't stir." One may smile at a young girl's 
miseries of this description; but they are very real and 
stinging miseries to her. All that Molly could do was 
to resolve on a single eye to the dear old squire, and 
his mental and bodily comforts; to try and heal up 
any breaches which might have occurred between him 
and Aim^e; and to ignore Eoger as much as possible. 
Good Roger! Kind Roger! Dear Roger! It would be 
very hard to avoid him as much as was consistent with 
common politeness; but it would be right to do it; and 
when she was with him she must be as natural as 
possible, or he might observe some difference; but what 
was natural? How much ought she avoid being with 
him? Would he even notice if she was more chary of 
her company, more calculating of her words? Alas! 
the simplicity of their intercourse was spoilt hence- 
forwards! She made laws for herself; she resolved to 
devote herself to the s<juire mi tq Aim^e, and to forget 
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Mrs. Goodenough's fooHsli speechcB^ but her perfect 
freedom was gone; and with k half her chance ^ tbat is 
to say, half her chance would have heen lost over any 
strangers who had not known her before; thej would 
probably have thought her stiff and awkward » and apt 
to S3 ay tlungs and then retra.ct them. Bnt she was so 
different from bor usual self that Roger noticed the 
change in her ay soon as she arrived at the IlalL She 
had carefully measured out the days of her visits they 
were to be exactly the same number as she bad spent 
at tlie Towers, She feared lest if she stayed a shorter 
time the s<]^alre might be anuayed. Yet how charming 
the place looked in its early autumnal glow as she 
di'ove up! And there was Roger at the hall-door, 
waiting to receive her, watching for her coming. And 
then he retreated, apparently to summon his sister-in- 
law, who came now timidly forwards in her deep widow ^s 
mourning, holding her boy in her arms as if to protect 
her shyness; but he struggled down, and mn towards 
the carriage, eager to greet his friend the coachman, 
and to obtain a promised ride. Roger did not say 
much himself; he wanted to make Almde feel her place 
aa daughter of the house; but she was too timid to 
speak uiucIl And she only took Molly by the band 
and led her into the drawing-room , where , as if by a 
sudden impulse of gratitude for all the tender nursing 
she had received during her illness, she put her arms 
round MoUy, and kissed her long and well. And after 
that they came to be friends. 

It was nearly lunch-time, and the squire always 
made his appearance at that meal, more for the pleasure 
of seeing bis grandson eat his dinner than for any 
hunger of his own. To-day Molly c^vckV^ ■^'si:^ ^^ 
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whole state of the family afiPairs. She thought that 
even had Roger said nothing ahout them at the Towers, 
she should have seen that neither the father nor the 
daughter-in-law had as yet found the clue to each 
other^s characters, although they had now heen living 
for several months in the same house. Aim^e seemed 
to forget her English in her nervousness; and to watch 
with the jealous eyes of a dissatisfied mother, all the 
proceedings of the squire towards her little hoy. They 
were not of the wisest kind, it must he owned; the 
child sipped the strong ale with evident relish, and 
clamoured for everything which he saw the others en- 
joying. Aim^e could hardly attend to Molly for her 
anxiety as to what her boy was doing and eating; yet 
she said nothing. Roger took the end of the table op- 
posite to that at which sat grandfather and grandchild. 
After the boy's first wants were gratified the squire 
addressed himself to Molly. 

" Well ! and so you can come here a- visiting though 
you have been among the grand folks. I thought you were 
going to cut us, Miss Molly, when I heard you was gone 
to the Towers. Couldn't find any other place to stay at 
while father and mother were away, but an earl's, eh?" 

"They asked me, and 1 went," said Molly; "now 
you've asked me, and I've come here." 

"I think you might ha' known you'd be always 
welcome here, without waiting for asking. Why, 
Molly! I look upon you as a kind of daughter more 
than Madam there!" dropping his voice a little, and 
perhaps supposing that the child's babble would drown 
the signification of his words. 

"Nay, you needn't look at me so pitifully, she 
doesn't follow English readily." 
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"I think she doea!" aaid Molly, in & low voice, — 
DOt looking up, however, for fear of catching another 
glimpse at Aim^e^s sudden forlornness of expressioE 
and deepened colour. She felt grateful, as^ if for a 
personal favooFj when she heard Eoger speaking to 
Aim^e the moment afterwards in the tender terms of 
brotherly friendliness; and preKently these two were 
sufficiently engaged in a separate conversation to allow 
Molly and the squire to go on talking, 

**He^s a sturdy chap, isn't he?" said the squire, 
stroking the little Roger's curly head. *'And he can 
puff four puffs at grand papaya pipe without being sick^ 
can't he?" 

^^Is'ant puff any more puffa," said the boy, reso- 
lutely. ** Mamma says No. I s'ant/' 

** That's just like her!" said the squire ^ dropping 
hk voice this time however. "As if it could do tlie 
child any harm!" 

Molly made a point of turning the converBsdon 
from all personal subjects after this, and kept the squire 
talking about the progress of his di%iiuage during the 
rest of luEiGh. He offered to take her to see it; and 
she acceded to the proposal, thinking, meantime, how 
little she need have anticipated the being thrown too 
intimately with Roger, who seemed to devote himself 
to his sister-in-law. But, in the evening, when Aim^e 
had gone upstairs to put her boy to bed, and the squire 
was asleep in his easy-chair, a sudden flush of memory 
brought Mrs. Good en oughts words again to her mind* 
She was virtually t^te-A-tete with Hoger, as she had 
been dozens of times before, but now she could not help 
assuming an air of constraint; her eyes did not meet 
his in the old frank way; she took u^ a li^^^ 'esi^ ^ 
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pause in the conversation, and left him puzzled and 
annoyed at the change in her manner. And so it went 
on during all the time of her visit. If sometimes she 
forgot, and let herself go into all her old naturalness, 
by-and-by she checked herself, and became compara- 
tively cold and reserved. Roger was pained at all this 
— more pained day after day; more anxious to dis- 
cover the cause. Aimde, too, silently noticed how 
diflPerent Molly became in Roger's presence. One day 
she could not help saying to Molly, — 

"Don't you like Roger? You would, if you only 
knew how good he was! He is learned, but that is 
nothing; it is his goodness that one admires and loves." 

"He is very good," said Molly "I have known 
him long enough to know that." 

"But you don't think him agreeable? He is not 
like my poor husband, to be sure; and you knew him 
well, too. Ah! tell me about him once again. When 
you first knew him? When his mother was alive?" 

Molly had grown very fond of Aimde; when the 
latter was at her ease she had very charming and at- 
taching ways; but feeling uneasy in her position in the 
squire's house, she was almost repellent to him; and 
he, too, put on his worst side to her. Roger was most 
anxious to bring them together, and had several con- 
sultations with Molly as to the best means of accom- 
plishing this end. As long as they talked upon this 
subject, she spoke to him in the quiet sensible manner 
which she inherited from her father; but when their 
discussions on this point were ended, she fell back into 
her piqu^mt assumption of dignified reserve. It was 
very difficult to her to maintain this strange manner, 
especially when once or twice she fancied that it gave 
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him pain; and she would go into her own room and 
suddenly burst into tears on these occasions, and wish 
that her visit wa^ ended, and that she was once again 
in the eventless tranquillity of her own liome. Yet 
presently her fancy changed, and she clung to the 
swiftly passing hours, as if she would still retain the 
happiness of each. For, unknown to her, Roger was 
exerting himself to make her visit pleasant He was 
not willing to appear as the instigator of all the little 
plans for each day, for he felt as if, somehow, he did 
not hold the same place in her regard as formerly. 
Still, one dayAim<^e suggested a mitting expedition — 
another day they gave little Koger the unheard-of plea- 
Bure of tea ont-of-doorH — there was something else 
agreeahle for a third; and it was Roger who arranged 
all these simple pleaanrea — such a^^ he knew Molly 
would enjoy. But to her he only appeared as the 
ready forwarder of Aira^e^s devices* The week was 
nearly gone , when one morning the squire found Roger 
sitting in the old library — with a hook before himj it 
is true, hut so deep in thought that he was evidently 
startled by his father's unexpected entrance, 

"I thought I should find thee here, my lad J We'll 
have the old room done up again before winter^ it 
smells musty enough^ and yet I see it's the place for 
thee! I want thee to go with me round the five-acre. 
Vm thinking of laying it down in grass. lt*3 time for 
you to be getting into the fresh air, you look quite 
wobegone over books, books, books 5 there never was 
a thing like *em for stealing a man's health out of 
himl'^ 

So Roger went out witli his father, withont saying 
many words till they were at some di status fe^^ras. ^^ 
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house. Then he brought out a sentence with such ab- 
ruptness that he repaid his father for the start the latter 
had given him a quarter of an hour before. 

"Father, you remember I'm going out again to the 
Cape next month! You spoke of doing up the library. 
If it is for me, I shall be away all the winter.'' 

"Can't you get off it?" pleaded his father. "I 
thought maybe you'd forgotten all about it" 

"Not likely!" said Roger, half smiling. 

"Well, but they might have found another man to 
finish up your work." 

"No one can finish it but myself. Besides, an en- 
gagement is an engagement. When I wrote to Lord 
Hollingford to tell him I must come home, I promised 
to go out again for another six months." 

"Ay. I know. And perhaps it will put it out of 
my mind. It will always be hard on me to part from 
thee. But I daresay it's best for you." 

Roger's colour deepened. "You are alluding to — 
to Miss Kirkpatrick. Mrs. Henderson I mean. Father, 
let me tell you once for all I think that was rather a 
hasty affair. I'm pretty sure now that we were not 
suited to each other. I was wretched when I got her 
letter — at the Cape I mean — but I believe it was 
for the best" 

"That's right That's my own boy," said the squire 
turning round, and shaking hands with his son with 
vehemence. "And now I'll tell you what I heard the 
other day, when I was at the magistrates' meeting. 
They were all saying she had jilted Preston." 

"I don't want to hear anything against her; she 
may have her faults, but I can never forget how I once ' 
loved her." 
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"Well, well! Perhaps it's right I was not so bad 
about it J wai I, Roger? Poor Osbome needn^t have 
been 80 secret witb me. I asked your Miss Cynthia 
out here — and her mother and all — my bark is 
worse than mj bite. For, if I had a wish on earth , it 
was to see Osbome married as befitted one of an old 
stock, and he went and chose out this French girl, of 
no family at all, only a — 

*^ Never mind what she was; look at what she is I 1 
wonder you are not more taken with her humility, and 
sweetness, father!" 

"I don't even call her pretty,'^ said the squire un- 
easily, for he dreaded a repetition of the arguments 
which Roger had often used to make him give Aim^e 
her proper due of affection and position. **Now your 
Miss Cynthia was pretty, I will say that for her, the 
baggage I and to think that when you two lads flew 
right in your father's face, and picked out girls below 
you in rank and family, you should neither of yon 
have set your fancies on mj little Molly there. I dare- 
say I should ha* been angry enough at the time, but the 
lassie would ba' found her way to my heart, as never 
thia French lady, nor t' other one could ba^ done-" 

Roger did not answer^ 

**I don't see why you mightn't put up for her 
still. I*m humble enough now, and you're not heir 
as Osbome was, who married a servant-maid. Don't 
you think you could turn your thoughts upon KoUy 
Gibson, Roger?" 

"Nol" said Roger, shortly. ''It's too late — too 
late. J>on't let us talk any more of my marrying. 
Isn't this tlie five -acre field?" And soon he was dis~ 
cussing the relative values of meadow, arable a.t\sL ^.-siar 
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ture land with his father, as heartily as if he had never 
known Molly, or loved Cynthia. But the squire was 
not in such good spirits, and went but heavily into the 
discussion. At the end of it he said Apropos de 
bottes, — 

"But don't you think you could like her if you 
tried, Roger?" 

Roger knew perfectly well to what his father was 
alluding, but for an instant he was on the point of 
pretending to misunderstand. At length, however, he 
said in a low voice, — 

"I shall never try, father. Don't let us talk any 
more about it. As I said before, it's too late." 

The squire was like a child to whom some toy 
has been refused; from time to time the thought of 
his disappointment in this matter recurred to his 
mind; and then he took to blaming Cynthia as the 
primary cause of Roger's present indifference to 
womankind. 

It so happened that on Molly's last morning at 
the Hall, she received her first letter from Cynthia — 
Mrs. Henderson. It was just before breakfast-time; 
Roger was out of doors , Aimee had not as yet come 
down; Molly was alone in the dining-room, where the 
table was already laid. She had just finished reading 
her letter when the squire came in, and she imme- 
diately and joyfully told him what the morning had 
brought to her. But when' she saw the squire's face, 
she could have bitten her tongue out for having 
named Cynthia's name to him. He looked \ej^d and 
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She*s been tlie bane of my Roger , tliat^s what slie has, 
I liaven^t slept half the nighty and it's all her fault. 
Why^, there^s mj hoy saying now that lie has no heart 
for ever marrying, poor lad! I wish it Lad heen yon^ 
Molly, my lads had taken a fancy for, I told Roger 
so t'other day, and I said that for aU ynu were he- 
iieath what 1 ever thought to see them marry ^ — well 
— it^s of no use — it's too late, now, as he said. 
Only never let me hear that baggage^s name again, 
that* 8 all, and no offence to yon either, lassie, I know 
yon love the wench ^ but if youll take an old man's 
word, youVe worth a score of her. I wish young men 
would think so too," he muttered as he went to the 
Bi de-table to carve the ham, while Molly poured out 
the tea - — her heart very hot all the time, and effec- 
tually silenced for a space. It was with the greatest 
difficulty diat she could keep tears of mortification 
ii'om falling. She felt altogether in a wrong position 
in that house , which had been like a home to her until 
this last Yimt What with Mrs. Good enough^ s remarks, 
and now this speech of the squire *s, implying — at 
least to her susceptihle imagiaation — that his father 
had proposed her as a wife to Roger ^ and that she 
had been rejected — she was more glad than she 
could express , or even think , that she was going home 
this very morning, Roger came m from his walk 
while she was in this state of feeling. He saw in an 
instant that something had distressed Molly; and he 
longed to have the old friendly right of asking her 
what it was. But she had effectually kept him at too 
great a distance during the last few days for him to 
feel at liberty to speak to her in the old straight- 
forward brotherly way; especially now, whftxi. W^ ■"^sesr 
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ceived her efforts to conceal her feelings, and the waj 
in which she drank her tea in feverish haste, and 
accepted bread only to crumble it about her plate, 
untouched. It was all that he could do to make talk 
under these circumstances; but he backed up her 
efforts as well as he could until Aim6e came down, 
grave and anxious: her boy had not had a good night, 
and did not seem well; he had fallen into a feverish 
sleep now, or she could not have left him. Imme- 
diately the whole table was in a ferment. The squire 
pushed away his plate, and could eat no more; Roger 
was trying to extract a detail or a fact out of Aim^e, 
who began to give way to tears. Molly quickly pro- 
posed that the carriage, which had been ordered to 
take her home at eleven should come round imme- 
diately — she had everything ready packed up, she 
said, — and bring back her father at once. By leav- 
ing directly, she said it was probable they might 
catch him after he had returned from his morning 
visits in the town, and before he had set off on his 
more distant round. Her proposal was agreed to, and 
she went upstairs to put on her things. She came 
down all ready into the drawing-room, expecting to 
find Aim^e and the squire there; but during her 
absence word had been brought to the anxious mother 
and grandfather that the child had wakened up in a 
panic, ai^d both had rushed up to their darling. But 
Roger was in the drawing-room awaiting Molly, with 
a large bunch of the choicest flowers. 

"Look, Molly?" said he, as she was on the point 
of leaving the room again, on finding him there alone. 
"I gathered these flowers for you before breakfast." 
He came to meet her reluctant advance. 
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"Thank yanl" iaid she, "You are very kind, I am 
very much obliged to yott." 

*^Tlien you must do Homething for me/* said he, 
determined not to notice the restraint of her manner, 
and making^ tlie re-arrangpement of the flowers which 
she held as a sort of link between t!iem, so that she 
could not follow her impulse ^ and leave the room. 

"TeU me, — honestly, as I know yon u-ill if 
you speak at all, — haven't I done something to 
vex you since we were so happy at the Towers 
together?" 

His voice was so kind and true, — his manner so 
winning' yet wistful, that Molly would have been 
thankful to tell him all She believed that he could 
have helped her more than any one to understand how 
she ought to behave riglitly ; he would have disentan- 
gled her fancies J — if only he himeelf had not lain 
at the very core and centre of all her perplexity and 
dismay. How could she tell him of Mrs. Goodenough'^ 
words troubling her maiden modesty? How could 
she ever repeat what his father had said that morning, 
and assure him that she, no more than he, wished that 
their old friendliness should be troubled by the thought 
of a nearer relationship ? 

*'Xo^you never vexed me in my whole life » Roger, '^ 
said she^ looking straight at him for the first time for 
many day P. 

'*I believe you, because you say so, 1 have no 
right to ask further^ Molly* Will you give me back 
one of those tiowers as a pledge of what yon have 
said?" 

"Take whichever you like,'* said she, eagerly 
ofTering him the whole nosegay to choose frota. 
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"No; you must choose, and you must give it me." 

Just then the squire came in. Eoger would have 
heen glad if Molly had not gone on so eagerly to 
ransack the bunch for the choicest flower in his father^s 
presence; but she exclaimed: 

"Oh, please, Mr. Hamley, do you know which is 
Roger's favourite flower?" 

"No. A rose, I daresay. The carriage is at the 
door, and, Molly my dear, I don't want to hurry you, 
but " 

"I know. Here, Roger, — here is a rose! I 
will find papa as soon as ever I get home. How is 
the little boy?" 

"I'm afraid he's beginning of some kind of a 
fever." 

And the squire took her to the carriage, talking 
all the way of the little boy; Roger following, and 
hardly heeding what he was doing in the answer he 
kept asking himself: — "Too late — or not? Can 
she ever forget that my first foolish love was given to 
one so different?" 

While she, as the carriage rolled away, kept say- 
ing to herself, — "We are friends again. I don't 
believe he will remember what the dear squire took 
it into his head to suggest for many days. It is so 
pleasant to be on the old terms again! and what lovely 
flowers!" 
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CHAPTER XX 

EoGER had a great deal to think of as he turned 
away from looking' after the carriage as long as it 
could he seen. The clay hefore, he had helieved that 
Molly had come to view all the symptoms of his grow- 
ing love for her, — symptoms which he thought had 
been so patent, -^ as disgusting inconstancy to the in- 
constant Cynthia; that she had felt that an attachiiieut 
which couid be so soon transferred to another was not 
worth having; and that she had desired to mark all 
this by her changed treatment of him ^ and so to nip it 
in the hnd- But this morning her old sweet, frank 
manner had returned — in their last inter vie w, at any 
rate. He pUKxled himself hard to find out what could 
have distressed her at break fast- time. He even went 
BO far as to ask Robinson whether Miss Gibson had 
received any letters that moruiag; and when he heard 
that she had had one, he tried to believe that the letter 
was in some way the cause of her sorrow. So far so 
good. They were friends again after their unspoken 
diflerence; but that was not enough for Eoger, He 
felt every day more and more certain that she^ and 
she alone, could make him happy. He had felt this, 
and had partly given up all hope, while his father had 
been urging upon him the very course he most desired 
to take. No need for "trying" to love her, he said 
to himeelf, — that was already done. And yet he 
was very jealous on her behalf. Wasi tWt Vcin^ ^wt'^te^ 
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of her which had once been given to Cynthia? Was 
not this affair too much a mocking mimicry of the last 
— again just on the point of leaving England for a 
considerable time — if he followed her now to her 
own home, — in the very drawing-room where he had 
once oflPered to Cynthia? And then by a strong resolve 
he determined on his course. They were Mends now, 
and he kissed the rose that was her pledge of friend- 
ship. If he went to Africa, he ran some deadly 
chances; he knew better what they were now than he 
had done when he went before. Until his return he 
would not even attempt to win more of her love than 
he already had. But once safe home again, no weak 
fancies as to what might or might not be her answer 
should prevent his running all chances to gain the 
woman who was to him the one who excelled all. His 
was not the poor vanity that thinks more of the pos- 
sible mortification of a refusal than of the precious 
jewel of a bride that may be won. Somehow or 
another, please Grod to send him back safe, he would 
put his fate to the touch. And till then he would be 
patient He was no longer a boy to rush at the 
coveted object; he was a man capable of judging and 
abiding. 

Molly sent her father, as soon as she could find 
him, to the Hall; and then sate down to the old life 
in the home drawing-room, where she missed Cynthia^s 
bright presence at every turn. Mrs. Gibson was in 
rather a querulous mood, which fastened itself upon 
the injury of Cynthia's letter being addressed to Molly, 
and not to herself. 

"Considering all the trouble I had with her trous* 
seau, I think she might have written to me.** 
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'■But she did — her first letter was to jou, mamma,'* 
said Molly, her real thoughts stilt intent upon the Hall 
— npon the sick child — npon Roger, and his begging 
for the flower. 

"Yes, jtist a first letter, three pages long, with an 
accoimt of her crossing; while to yon she can write 
about fashions, and how the bonnets are worn in Paris, 
and all sorts of interesting things. But poor mothers 
must never expect confidential letters, I have found 
that out/' 

**Yoti may see mj letter, mamma,'* said Molly, 
"there is really nothing in it,^' 

*^And to think of her writing, and crossing to you 
who don't value it, while my poor heart is yearning 
after my lost child 1 Really, life is somewhat bard to 
bear at times,'' 

Then there was silence - — for a while, 

**Do tell me some tiling about your visit, Molly. Is 
Roger very heart-broken? Does he talk much about 
Cynthia?" 

^'No, He does not mention her oflen; hardly ever, 
I think." 

" I never thought he had much feeling. If he had 
had, he would not have let her go so easily*" 

'^I don't see how he could help it When he came 
to see her after his return, she was already engaged 
to Mr. Henderson — he had come down tbat very 
day," said Molly, with perhaps more heat than the oc- 
casion required. 

"My poor head!" said Mr^. Gibson, putting her 
hands up to her head, "One may see you've been 
stopping with people of robust beaitli, and — excuse 
my saying it^ Molly, of your friends — c»^ ^s;roL^'e&^v'^ 

Wtifs ami PangkUrs. JJt. ^ 
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habits, youVe got to talk in so loud a voice. But do 
remember my head, Molly. So Koger has quite for- 
gotten Cynthia, has he? Oh! what inconstant crea- 
tures men are! He will be falling in love with some 
grandee next, mark my words! They are making a 
pet and a lion of him , and he's just the kind of weak 
young man to have his head turned by it all; and to 
propose to some fine lady of rank, who would no more 
think of marrying him than of marrying her footman." 

"I don't think it is likely," said Molly, stoutly. 
"Roger is too sensible for anything of the kind." 

"That's just the fault I always found with him; 
sensible and cold-hearted! Now, that's a kind of 
character which may be very valuable, but which re- 
volts me. Give me warmth of heart, even with a 
little of that extravagance of feeling which misleads 
the judgment, and conducts into romance. Poor Mr. 
Kirkpatrickl That was just his character. I used to 
tell him that his love for me was quite romantic. I 
think I have told you about his walking five miles in 
the rain to get me a muffin once when I was ill?" 

"Yes!" said Molly. "It was very kind of him." 

"So imprudent, too! Just what one of your sen- 
sible, cold-hearted, commonplace people would never 
have thought of doing. With his cough and all." 

"I hope he didn't suffer for it?" replied Molly, 
anxious at any cost to keep off the subject of the 
Hamleys, upon which she and her stepmother always 
disagreed, and on which she found it difficult to keep 
her temper. 

"Yes, indeed, he did! I don't think he ever got 
over the cold he caught that day. I wish you had 
known him, Molly. I sometimes wonder what would 
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have happened if you had been my real daughter^ 
and Cynthia dear papa's ^ and Mr. Kirkpatrkk and 
youT own dear mother had all lived. People talk a 
good deal ahont natural afhmties. It would have heen 
a question for a philosopher,'' She hegan to think on 
the impossihilitiea she had suggested, 

"I wonder how the poor little hoy is?" said Molly, 
after a pause, speaking out her thought. 

*^Poor little child! When one thinks how little 
his prolonged existence is to be desired, one feels that 
his death would he a hoon." 

** Mamma! what do you mean?" asked Molly, much 
shocked, "Why, every one cares for his life as the 
most precious thing! You have never seen himl He 
is the bonniest, sweetest little fellow that can be ! What 
do you meatt?" 

"I should have thought that the squire would have 
desired a bettei^bom heir than the offspring of a 
servant, — with all his ideas about descent and blood 
and family. And I shonld have thought that it was 
a little mortifying to Roger — who must natural] y 
have looked upon himself as his brother's heir — to 
iind a little interloping child, half French, half EDglisb, 
stepping into his shoes 1" 

''You don*t know how fond they are of hlm^ — 
the squire looks upon him aa the apple of Ids eye." 

"Molly! Molly! pray don^t let me hear you using 
Buch vulgar expressions, Wbeu shall I teach you true 
refi-uement — that refinement which consists in never 
even thinking a vulgar, commonplace thing! Proverbs 
and idioms are never used by people of education. 
* Apple of his eye!"" 1 am really shocked/* 

**Well, mamma, Pm very sorry -^ bu.t »&six ^^^^ 
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what I wanted to say as strongly as I could was, that 
the squire loves the little hoy as much as his own 
child; and that Roger — oh I what a shame to think 
that Roger — " And she stopped suddenly short, as 
if she were choked. 

"I don't wonder at your indignation, my dear!" 
said Mrs. Gihson. "It is just what I should have felt 
at your age. But one learns the haseness of hmman 
nature with advancing years. I was wrong, though, 
to undeceive you so early — hut depend upon it, the 
thought I alluded to has crossed Roger Hamley's 
mind I" • 

"All sorts of thoughts cross one's mind — it depends 
upon whether one gives them harhour and encourage- 
ment," said Molly. 

"My dear, if you must have the last word, don't 
let it he a truism. But let us talk on some more in- 
teresting suhject. I asked Cynthia to huy me a silk 
gown in Paris, and I said I would send her word what 
colour I fixed upon — I think dark blue is the most 
becoming to my complexion; what do you say?" 

Molly agreed, sooner than take the trouble of 
thinking about the thing at all; she was far too full of 
her silent review of all the traits in Roger's character 
which had lately come under her notice, and that gave 
the lie direct to her stepmother's supposition. Just 
then they heard Mr. Gibson's step downstairs. But it 
was some time before he made his entrance into the 
room where they were sitting. 

"How is little Roger?" said Molly, eagerly. 

"Beginning with scarlet fever, I'm afraid. It's 
well you left when you did, Molly. You've never had 
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it. We mTi§t stop up all intercourse witli the Hajl for 
a time. If there's one illness I dread, it is this " 

"But you go and come back to us, papa." 

**Yes, But I always take plenty of precautions* 
However, no need to talk about risks that lie in the 
way of one's duty. It is uimeceBsary risks that we 
must avoid." 

"Will he have it badly?" asked MoDy. 

"I can't telL I shall do my best for the wee 
kddie." 

Whenever Mr, Gibson's feeliags were touched, he 
was apt to recur to the language of his youth. Molly 
knew now that be was much interested in the case. 

For some days there wa» imminent danger to the 
little boy; for some weeks there waa a more chronic 
form of illness to contend with; but when the im- 
mediate danger was over and the warm daily interest 
was past, Molly began to realize that, from the strict 
quarantine her father evidently thought it necessary to 
establish between the two houses, she was not likely 
to see Roger again before liis departure for Africa. 
Obi if she had but made more of the uncared-for days 
that she had passed with him at the Hall! Worse 
than uncared for; days on which she had avoided him; 
refused to converse freely with him; given him pain 
by her change of manner; for she had read in his eyes, 
heard in his voice ^ that be had ,been perplexed and 
pained, and now her imagination dwelt on and ex- 
aggerated the expression of his tones and looks. 

One evening after dinner, her father said, — 

'^Ab the country-people say, I've done a stroke of 
work to-day, Roger Hamley and I hav^ laaji ^^^V^^afea- 
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together, and we've made a plan by which Mrs. Osborne 
and her boy will leave the Hall." 

"What did I say the other day, Molly?" said Mrs. 
Gibson, interrupting, and giving Molly a look of ex- 
treme intelligence. 

"And go into lodgings at Jennings' farm; not four 
hundred yards from the Park-field gate," continued 
Mr. Gibson. "The squire and his daughter-in-law have 
got to be much better friends over the little fellow's 
sick-bed; and I think he sees now how impossible it 
would be for the mother to leave her child, and go and 
be happy in France, which has been the notion running 
in his head all this time. To buy her oflp, in fact. 
But that one night, when I was very uncertain whether 
I could bring him through, they took to crying to- 
gether, and condoling with each other; and it was just 
like tearing down a curtain that had been between 
them; they have been rather friends than otherwise ever 
since. Still Eoger" — (Molly's cheeks grew warm and 
her eyes soft and bright; it was such a pleasure to hear 
his name) — "and I both agree that his mother knows 
much better how to manage the boy than his grand- 
father does. I suppose that was the one good thing 
she got from that hard-hearted mistress of hers. She 
certainly has been well trained in the management of 
children. And it makes her impatient, and annoyed, 
and unhappy, when she sees the squire giving the child 
nuts and ale, and all sorts of silly indulgences, and 
spoiling him in every possible way. Yet she's a 
coward, and doesn't speak out her mind. Now by 
being in lodgings, and having her own servants — 
nice pretty rooms they are, too; we went to see them, 
and Mrs. Jennings promises to attend well to Mrs. 
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Osborne Hamley, and is very muok Lononred, and all 
that sort of thing- — not ten minutes* wdAk from the 
Hall, too, so that she and the little chap may easily 
go backwards and forwards as often as they like, and 
yet she may keep the control over the child's dis- 
cipUne aud diet. In shorty I think IVe done a ^ood 
day^s work," he continued, stretching himself a little j 
and then with a shake rousing himself, and making 
ready to go out again, to see a patient who had sent 
for him in liis absence, 

*^A good day*s work!" he repeated to liimself as 
he ran downstairs. *'I don't know when I have been 
so happy I" For he had not told Molly all that had 
passed between him and Roger, Eoger had begun a 
fresh subject of conversation just as Mr. Grihsoa was 
hastening away from the Hall, after completing the 
new arrangement for Aim^e and her child. 

" You know that I set off nest Tuesday, Mr. Gibson, 
don't you?" said Eoger, a little abruptly, 

'*To be sure. I hope you'll be m success fiil in all 
your scientific objects as you were the last time, and 
have no sorrows awaiting you when you come back." 

"Thank you. Yes, I hope so. Yon don't think 
there^s any danger of infection now, do you?" 

'^ No ! If the disease were to spread through the 
household) I think we nhould have bad some signs of 
it before now. One is never sure, remember, with 
Bcarlet fever." 

Roger was silent for a minnte or two. "Should 
you be afraid," he said at length, ^^of seeing me at 
your house?" 

"Thank you; but I liiink I would rather decline 
the pleasure of your society there at present. It's ^al^ 
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three weeks or a month since the child began. Besides, 
I shall be over here again before you go. I^m always 
on my guard against symptoms of dropsy. I have 
known it supervene." 

"Then I shall not see Molly again!" said Boger, 
in a tone and with a look of great disappointment 

Mr. Gibson turned his keen, observant eyes upon 
the young man, and looked at him in as penetrating a 
manner as if he had been beginning with an unknown 
illness. Then the doctor and the father compressed 
his lips and gave vent to a long intelligent whistle. 
"Whew!" said he. 

Eoger's bronzed cheeks took a deeper shade. 

"You will take a message to her from me, won't 
you? A message of farewell?" he pleaded. 

"Not I. I'm not going to be a message-carrier 

between any young man and young woman. Ill tell 

my womenkind I forbade you to come near the house, 

and that you're sorry to go away without bidding 

' good-by. That's all I shall say." 

"But you do not disapprove? — I see you guess 
why. Oh! Mr. Gibson, just speak to me one word of 
what must be in your heart, though you are pretending 
not to understand why I would give worlds to see 
Molly again before I go." 

"My dear boy!" said Mr. Gibson, more affected 
than he liked to show, and laying his hand on Boger's 
shoulder. Then he pulled himself up, and said gravely 
enough, — 

" Mind, Molly is not Cynthia. If she were to care 
for you, she is not one who could transfer her love to 
the next comer." 

"You mean not as readily as I have done," replied 
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Roger. "I only wish you coald know what a different 
feelings this is to my boyieh love for Cynthia J* 

"I wasn't thinking of you when I spoke; hnt^ how- 
ever, as I might have remembered afterwards that you 
were not a model of conetaocyi let us hear what you 
have to say for yourself" 

"Not much. I did love Cynthia very much. Her 
manners and her beauty bewitched me; but her letters, 
— short T hurried letters, — sometimes showing that she 
really hadn't taken the trouble to read mine through, 
~ I camiot teO you the pain they gave me! Twelve 
months' solitude, in frequent danger of one's life — face 
to face with death - — sometimes ages a man like many 
years^ experience. Still I longed for the time when I 
should see her sweet face again, and hear her speak. 
Then the letter at the Capel — and still I hoped* 
But you know how I found her, when I went to have 
the interview which I trUBted might end in the renewal 
of our relations^ — engaged to Mr, Henderson. I saw 
her walking with him in your garden, coquetting with 
him about a flower, just as she used to do with rae- 
I can see the pitying look in Molly ^s eyes as she 
watched me; I can isee it now. And I could beat 
myself for being such a blind fool as to — ~ What 
must she think of me? how she must despise me, 
choosing the false Duessa," 

"Come, come! Cynthia ian't so bad as that. She^s 
a very fascinating, faulty creature," 

'*I know! I know! I will never allow any one to 
Hay a word against her. If I called her the false 
Duessa it was because I wanted to express ray sense 
of the difference between her and Molly as strongly as 
1 eould. You must allow for a lov^^'^ ^Tv.iaj!^^^t.^^^ 
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Besides, all I wanted to say was, — Do yon dunk 
that Molly, after seeing and knowing tliat I had loved 
a person so inferior to herself, could ever be brought 
to listen to me?" 

"I don't know. I can't tell. And even if I conld, 
I wouldn't. Only if it's any comfort to you, I may 
say what my experience has taught me. Women are 
queer, unreasoning creatures, and are just as likely as 
not to love a man who has been throwing away his 
affection." 

"Thank you, sir!" said Roger, interrapting him. 
"I see you mean to give me encouragement. And I 
had resolved never to give Molly a hint of what I felt 
till I returned, — and then to try and win her by every 
means in my power. I determined not to repeat the 
former scene in the former place, — in your drawings 
room, — however I might be tempted. And perhaps, 
after all, she avoided me when she was here last" 

"Now, Eoger, I've listened to you long enougL 
If you've nothing hotter to do with your time than to 
talk about my daughter, I have. When you come back 
it will be time enough to inquire how far yonr father 
would approve of such an engagement" 

"He himself urged it upon me the other day — 
but then I was in despair — I thought it was too 
late." 

"And what means you are likely to have of main- 
taining a wife, — I always thought that point was 
passed too lightly over when you formed your hurried 
engagement to Cynthia. I'm not mercenary, — Molly 
has some money independently of me, — that she I^ 
the way knows nothing of, — not much; — and I can 
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allow her Bomethin^. But all these tbings must be left 
till your return." 

"Then you Banction my attachment?" 

**I don't know what jou mean by sanctioning it 
I ean^t help it I suppose losing one^s daughter is a 
necessary evil. Still" — seeing the disappointed ex- 
pression on Roger's faee — '^it is but fair to you to 
say I'd rather give my child, — - my only child » re- 
member! — to you, than to any man in the world I" 

^"^ Thank you!** said Roger, shaking hands with 
Mr. Gibson^ almost ag^ainst the wIU of the latter. "And 
I may see her, just once, before I go?'' 

''Decidedly not. There I come in as doctor as well 
as father. No I" 

"But you will take a message^ at any rate?" 

"To mj wife and to her enjointly, I will not se- 
parate th^m. I will not in the slightest way be a go- 
between," 

"Very well," said Roger. "Tell them both as 
strongly as you can how I regret your prohibition, I 
see 1 must submit But if I 'don't come back, I'll 
haunt you for having been so cruel." 

" Come, I like that Give me a wise man of science 
in love! No one beats him in folly. Good- by." 

"Good-by. You will see MoUj this afternoon!" 

"To be sure. And you will see your father. But 
I don't Leave such portenons sighs at the thought." 

Mr. Gibson gave Rogers's message to his wife and 
to Molly that evening at dinner. It was but what the 
latter had expected, after all her father had said of 
the very great danger of infection; but now that ber 
expectation came in the shape of a final deeisiotL^ v^ 
took away her appetite. She aubmittJ&SL \a ^A.cnsyfc\'^^^ 
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her observant father noticed that after this speech of 
his, she only played with the food on her plate, and 
concealed a good deal of it under her knife and 
fork. 

"Lover versus father!" thought he, half sadly. 
"Lover wins." And he, too, became indifferent to all 
that remained of his dinner. Mrs. Gibson pattered on; 
and nobody listened. 

The day of Eoger's departure came. Molly tried 
hard to forget it in working away at a cushion she was 
preparing as a present to Cynthia; people did worsted- 
work in those days. One, two, three. One, two, three 
four, five, six, seven; all wrong: she was thinking of 
something else, and had to unpick it. It was a rainy 
day, too; and Mrs. Gibson, who had planned to go out 
and pay some calls, had to stay indoors. This made 
her restless and fidgety. She kept going backwards 
and forwards to different windows in the' drawing-room 
to look at the weather, as if she imagined that while it 
rained at one window, it might be fine weather at an- 
other. "Molly — come here! who is that man wrapped 
up in a cloak, — there, — near the Park wall, under 
the beech-tree — he has been there this half-hour and 
more, never stirring, and looking at this house all the 
time! I think it's very suspicious." 

Molly looked, and in an instant recognized Roger 
under all his wraps. Her first instinct was to draw 
back. The next to come forwards, and say — "Why, 
mamma, it's Eoger Hamley! Look now — he's kiss- 
ing his hand; he's wishing us good-by in the only way 
be can!" And she responded to his sign; but she was 
' not sure if he perceived her modest quiet movement, 
for Mrs. Gibson became immediately so demonstrative 
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tliat jilolly fancied that lier eager foolinli pantomimic 
motions must absorb all his attention* 

**I call thiB so attentive of him/* said Mrs. Gibson, 
in the midst of a volley of kiases of her hand. "Eeally 
it is quite romantic . It reminds me of former days 
— hnt he will be too late! I must send him away; it 
is half past twelve T' And she took out her watch and 
held it up J tapping it with her fore- finger, and occupy^ 
ing the very centre of the window. Molly could only 
peep here and there^ dodging now np, now down, now 
on thb side, now on that of the perpetually -moving 
arms. She fancied she saw something of a correspond- 
ing movement on Roger's part At length he went 
away slowly, slowly, and often looking back, in spite 
of the tapped watch. Mrs, Gibson at last retreated and 
Molly quietly moved into her place to see his figure 
once more before the tnxn of the road hid it from 
her view. He, too, knew where the last glimpse of 
Mr* Gibson's house was to be obtained, and once more 
he turned, and his wMte handkerchief floated in the air. 
Molly waved hers high up, with eager longing that it 
should be seen. And then, be was gone! and Molly 
returned to her wori^ted-work, happy ^ glowing, sad, 
content, and thinking to herself how sweet is friend- 
ship t 

When she came to a eettse of the present, Mrs. Gib- 
son was saying, — - 

"Upon my word, though Roger Hamley has never 
been a great favourite of mine, tliis little attention of 
his has reminded me very forcibly of a very charming 
young man — a soupiranty as the French would call 
him — Lieutenant Harper — you muat \\a,^^ \ife»i^ 
me speak of him, Molly?" 
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^'I think I have!" said M0II7, absently. 

"Well, you remember how devoted he was to me 
when I was at Mrs. Duncombe^s, my first situation, and 
I only seventeen. And when the recruiting party was 
ordered to another town, poor Mr. Harper came and 
stood opposite the schoolroom window for nearly an 
hour, and I know it was his doing that the band 
played * The girl I left behind me,' when they marched 
out the next day. Poor Mr. Harper! It was before I 
knew dear Mr. Kirkpatrick! Dear me. How often my 
poor heart has had to bleed in this life of mine! not 
but what dear papa is a very worthy man, and makes 
me very happy. He would spoil me, indeed, if I would 
let him. Still he is not as rich as Mr. Henderson.'' 

That last sentence contained the germ of Mrs. Gib- 
son's present grievance. Having married Cynthia, as 
her mother put it — taking credit to herself as if she 
had had the principal part in the achievement — she 
now became a little envious of her daughter's good for- 
tune in being the wife of a young, handsome, rich, and 
moderately fashionable man, who lived in London. She 
naively expressed her feelings on this subject to her 
husband one day when she was really not feeling quite 
well, and when consequently her annoyances were 
much more present to her mind than her sources of 
happiness. 

"It is such a pity!" said she, "that I was bom 
when I was. I should so have liked to belong to this 
generation." 

"That's sometimes my own feeling," said he. "So 
many new views seem to be opened in science, that I 
should like, if it were possible, to live till their reality 
was ascertained, and one saw what they led to. But 
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I don't suppose tbat'a your reason, my dear, for wish- 
ing to be twenty or thirty years yonng-er." 

**NOi indeed. And I did not put it in that hard 
unpleasant way; I only said I should like to belong to 
this generation. To tell the trntb, I was thinking of 
Cynthia, Without vanity, I believe I was as pretty as 
she is — when I was a girl, I mean; T had not h^ 
dark eyelashes, but then my nose was straighter. And 
now look at the difference! I hare to live in a little 
country town with three servants, and no carriage; and 
she with her inferior good looks will live in Sussex 
Place, and keep a man and a brougham, and I don^t 
know what. Bnt the fact is, in this generation there 
are so many more rich young nien than there were 
when I was a girl/' 

'*0h, oh! so that's yonr reaaon, is it, my dear? If 
yon had been yonng now yon might have married 
somebody as well off as Walter?'' 

"Yes!'' said she. ''I think that was my idea. Of 
course I should have liked him to be you. I always 
think if yon had gone to the bar yon might have suc- 
ceeded better, and lived in London, too. I don^t think 
Cynthia cares much where she lives, yet yon see it has 
come to her," 

^'What has — London?" 

"Oh, yon dear, facetious man. Now that's jnst the 
thing to have captivated a jury. I don^t believe 
Walter will ever be so clever as you are. Yet he can 
take Cynthia to Paris, and abroad, and everywhere. I 
only hope all this indulgence won't develope the faults 
iu C^Tithia's character. It's a week since we heard 
from her, and I did write so particulSkEV^ W ^vs^V'st ^<stL 
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ihe autumn fashions before I bought my new bonnet. 
But riches are a great snare." 

"Be thankful you are spared temptation, my dear." 

"No, Fm not Everybody likes to be tempted. 
And, after all, it^s very easy to resist temptation, if one 
wishes." 

"I don^t find it so easy," said her husband. 

"Here's medicine for you, mamma," said Molly, 
entering with a letter held up in her hand. "A letter 
from Cynthia." 

"Oh, you dear little messenger of good news! There 
was one of the heathen deities in Hangnail's Questions 
whose office it was to bring news. The letter is dated 
from Calais. They're coming home! She's bought me 
a shawl and a bonnet! The dear creature! Always 
thinking of others before herself: good fortune cannot 
spoil her. They've a fortnight left of their holiday! 
Their house is not quite ready, they're coming here. 
Oh, now, Mr. Gibson, we must have the new dinner- 
service atWatts'sI've set my heart on so long! *Home' 
Cynthia calls this house. I'm sure it has been a home 
to her, poor darling! I doubt if there is another man 
in the world who would have treated his step-daughter 
Jike dear papa! And, Molly, you must have a new 
gown." 

"Come, come! Remember I belong to the last 
generation," said Mr. Gibson. 

"And Cynthia won't mind what I wear," said 
Molly, bright with pleasure at the thought of seeing 
her again. 

"No! but Walter will. He has such a quick eye 
for dress, and I think I rival papa; if he is a good 
stepfather, I'm a good stepmother, and I could not bear 
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to see my Molly shabby, and not looking her best I 
most have a new gown too. It won't do to look as if 
we had nothing but the dresses which we wore at the 
wedding!" 

But Molly stood out against the new gown for her- 
self, and urged that if Cynthia and Walter were to 
come to visit them often, they had better see them as 
they really were, in dress, habits, and appointments. 
When Mr. Gibson had left ihe room, Mrs. Gibson softly 
reproached Molly for her obstinacy. 

"You might have allowed me to beg for a new 
gown for you, Molly, when you knew; how much I ad- 
mired that figured silk at Brown's the- other day. And 
now, of course, I can't be so selfish as to get it for 
myself, and you to have nothing. You should learn 
to understand the wishes of other people. Still, on the 
whole, you are a dear, sweet girl, and I only wish — 
well, I know what I wish; only dear papa does not 
like it to be talked about And now cover me up 
close, and let me go to sleep, and dream about my dear 
Cynthia and my new shawl!" 
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Here the story is broken off, and it can never be 
finished. What promised to be, the crowning work of 
a life is a memorial of death.* A few days longer, 
and it would have been a triumphal column crowned 
with a capital of festal leaves and flowers: now it is 
another sort of column — one of those sad white pil- 
lars which stand broken in the churchyard. 

But if the work is not quite complete, little remains 
to be added to it, and that little has been distinctly 
reflected into our minds. We know that Roger Hamley 
will marry Molly, and that is what we are most con- 
cerned about Indeed, there was little else to tell. 
Had the writer lived, she would have sent her hero 
back to Africa forthwith; and those scientific parts of 
Africa are a long way from Hamley; and there is not 
much to choose between a long distance and a long 
time. How many hours are there in twenty-four when 
you are all alone in a desert place, a thousand miles 
from the happiness which might be yours to take — if 
you were there to take it? How many, when from 
the sources of the Topinambo your heart flies back ten 
times a day, like a carrier-pigeon, to the one only 
source of future good for you, and ten times a day re- 
turns with its message undelivered? Many more than 

* Mrs. Gaskell died November 15, 1865, 
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are counted on the calendar. So Eoger found. The 
days were weeks that separated him from the time 
when Molly gave him a certain little flower, and months 
from the time which dirorced him from Cynthia, whom 
he had begun to doubt before he knew for certain tiiat 
she was never much worth hoping^ for. And if such 
were his day a, what was the slow procession of actual 
weeks and months in those remote and solitary places? 
They were like years of a stay-at-home life, with liberty 
and leisure to see that nobody was courting MoUy 
meanwhile. The effect of this was, that long before 
the term of his engagement was ended all that Cynthia 
had been to him was departed from Roger's mind, 
and all that MoUy was and might be to him filled it 
full. 

He returned; but when he saw Molly again he re- 
memberGd that to her the time of his absence might not 
have seemed so long, and was oppressed with the old 
dread that she would thiDk him fickle. Therefore this 
young gentleman, so self-reliant and so lucid iu scien- 
tific matters, found it difficult after all to tell MoUy 
how much he hoped she loved him; and might have 
blundered if he had not thought of beginning by show- 
ing her the flower that was plucked from the nosegayp 
How charmingly that scene would have been drawn, 
had Mrs, Gaskell lived to 'depict it, we can only 
imagine; that it would have been charming — espe- 
cially in what Molly did, and looked^ and said — we 
know. 

Eoger and Molly are married; and if one of them 
is happier than the other, it is Molly. Her husband 
has no need to draw upon the little fortune which is 
to go to poor Osbome^s boy, for he becomes ^vQfesa^^ 
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at some great scientific institation, and wins his way 
in the world handsomely. The sqnire is almost as 
happy in this marriage as his son. If any one sufiters 
for it, it is Mr. Gibson. But he takes a partner, so as 
to get a chance of ronning np to London to stay with 
Molly for a few days now and then, and "to get a 
little rest from Mrs. Gribson." Of what was to happen 
to Cynthia after her marriage the author was not heard 
to say much; and, indeed, it does not seem that any- 
thing needs to be added. One little anecdote, how- 
ever, was told of her by Mrs. Gaskell, which is very 
characteristic. One day, when Cynthia and hftr hus- 
band were on a visit to Hollingford, Mr. Henderson 
learned for the first time, through an innocent casual 
remark of Mr. Gibson's, that the famous traveller, 
Roger Hamley, was known to the family. Cjmthia 
had never happened to mention it. How well that 
little incident, too, would have been described! 

But it is useless to speculate upon what would 
have been done by the delicate strong hand which can 
create no more Molly Gibsons — no more Roger Ham- 
leys. We have repeated, in this brief note, all that is 
known of her designs for the story, which would have 
been completed in another chapter. There is not so 
much to regret, then, so far as this novel is concerned; 
indeed, the regrets of those who knew her are less for 
the loss of the novelist than of the woman — one of 
the kindest and wisest of her time. But yet, for her 
own sake as a novelist alone, her untimely death is a 
matter for deep regret. It is clear in this novel of 
Wtvea and Daughters , in the exquisite little story that 
preceded it, Cotmn PMlUsy and in Sylvia* s Lovers ^ that 
Mrs, Gaskell had within these five years started upon 
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a new career with all tLe freshness of youth , and with 
a mind which Beemed to have pnt off its clay and to 
have been boro again. Bnt that "put off its clay^* 
mnat be taken in a very narrow sense. All minds are 
tinctured more or less with the "muddy vesture" in 
which they are contained; but few minds ever showed 
less of base earth than Mrs- Gaskeirs. It, was so at , 
all times \ but lately even the original slight tincture 
seemed to disappear. While you read any one of the 
last three books we have named, you feel yourself 
cang-ht out of an abominable wicked worlds crawling i 
with selfiahnesa and reeking with base passions , into * 
one where there is much weakness ^ mahy mistakes^ | 
sufferings long and bitter, but where it is possible foF| 
people to live calm and wholesome lives; and, what is i 
more, you feel that this is at least as real a world aaj 
the other. The kindly spirit which thinks no ill looka 
out of her pages irradiate; and while we read them^ 
we breathe the purer iutelligence which prefers to deal 
with emotions and passions which have a living root j 
in minds witLin the pale of salvation, and not with: I 
those which rot without it. This spirit is morefJ 
especially declared in Coumi Phillis and Wtv^s and 
Daught^M — their author's latest works \ they seem i 
to show that for her the end of life was not descent! 
amongst the clods of the valley^ but ascent into the] 
purer air of the heaven-aspiring hills. 

We are saying nothing now of the merely iotel- 
lectual qualities displayed in these later worka. Twenty 
years to come, that may be thought the more import-/ 
ant question of the two; in the presence of her graver] 
we cannot think so \ but it is true, all the same, that as I 
mere works of art and obBervation ^ t^i^^^e^ \-a!Aje?t ^^ 
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of Mrs. Gaskell^s are among the finest of onr time. 
There is a scene in Coicnn PkiUU — where Hohnan^ 
making hay with his men, ends the day with a psalm 
— which is not excelled as a picture in all modem fiction; 
and the same may be said of that chapter of this last 
story in which Roger smokes a pipe with the Squire 
after the quarrel with Osborne. There is little in 
either of these scenes, or in a score of others which 
succeed each other like gems in a cabinet, which the 
ordinary novelmaker could "seize." There is no "ma- 
terial" for him in half-a-dozen farming men singing 
hymns in a field, or a discontented old gentleman smok- 
ing tobacco with his son. Still less could he avail him- 
self of the miseries of a little girl sent to be happy in a 
fine house full of fine people; but it is just in such things 
as these that true genius appears brightest and most un- 
approachable. It is the same with the personages in Mrs. 
GaskelFs works. Cynthia is one of the most difficult 
characters which have ever been attempted in our time. 
Perfect art always obscures the difficulties it overcomes; 
and it is not till we try to follow the processes by 
which such a character as the Tito of Romola is created, 
for instance, that we begin to understand what a mar- 
vellous piece of work it is. To be sure, Cynthia was 
not so difficult, nor is it nearly so great a oreation as 
that splendid achievement of art and thought — of the 
rarest art, of the profoundest thought. But she also 
belongs to the kind of characters which are conceived 
only in minds large, clear, harmonious and just, and 
which can be portrayed fully and without flaw only by 
hands obedient to the finest motions of the mind. 
Viewed in this light, Cynthia is a more important piece 
of work even than Molly, delicately as she is drawn, 
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emd true and harmonious as that picture is also. And 
what we have said of Cynthia may he said with equal 
truth of Osborne Hamlej, The true delineation of a 
character like that ia as fine a test of art as the paint- 
ing of a foot or a hand^ which also seems so easy, and 
in wHch perfection is most rare. In this case the 
work is perfect. Mrs. Gaskell has drawn a dozen char- 
acters more striking than Osborne since she wr<jte 
Mary Bmrtm^ bnt not one which shows more exquisite 
finish. 

Another thing we may be permitted to notice, be- 
cause is has a great and general significance. It may 
be true that this is not exactly the place for criticism, 
but since we are writing of Osborne Hamleyj we cannot 
resist pointing out a peculiar instance of the snbtler 
conceptions which underlie all really considerable works. 
Here are Osborne and Roger ^ two men who, in every 
particular tliat can be seized for de^criptimi^ are totally 
different creatures. Body and mind they are quite un- 
like* They have difTerent tastes; they take different 
ways: they are men of two sorts which ^ in the society 
sense, never ^^kuow" each other; and yet, never did 
brotherly blood run more manifest than in the veins of 
those two. To make that manifest without allowing 
the effort to peep out for a single moment, would be a 
triumph of art; but it is a "touch beyond the reach of 
art" to make their likeness in unlikeness so natural a 
thing that we no more wonder about it than we wonder 
at seeing the fruit and the bloom on the same bramble: 
we have always seen them there together in blackberry 
season, and do not wonder about it nor think about it 
ftt alL Inferior writers, even some writers who are 
highly accounted, would have revelled vu ^^ "-"-^^^x- 
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trast/* persuaded that they were doing a fine anatomi- 
cal dramatic thing hy bringing it out at every oppor- 
tunity. To the author of Wives and Daughters this 
sort of anatomy was mere disclocation. She began by 
having the people of her story bom in the usual way, 
and not built up like the Frankenstein monster; and 
thus when Squire Hamley took a wife, it was then pro- 
vided that his two boys should be as naturally one and 
diverse as the fruit and the bloom on the bramble. "It 
goes without speaking." These differences are precisely 
what might have . been expected from the union of 
Squire Hamley with the town-bred, refined, delicate- 
minded woman whom he married; and the affection of 
the young men, their kindness (to use the word in its 
old and new meanings at once) is nothing but a repro- 
duction of those impalpable threads of love which 
bound the equally diverse father and mother in bonds 
faster than the ties of blood. 

But we will not permit ourselves to write any more 
in this vein. It is unnecessary to demonstrate to those 
who know what is and what is not true literature that 
Mrs. Gaskell was gifted with some of the choicest facul- 
ties bestowed upon mankind; that these grew into 
greater strength and ripened into greater beauty in the 
decline of her days; and that she has gifted us with 
some of the truest, purest works, of fiction in the lan- 
guage. And she was herself what her works show her 
to have been — a wise, good woman. 

THE END. 
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